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PR EPAOE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


tins iirat publication of this Look, there have 
^ ^ appeared two principal criticisms upon the accuracy 
of its presentation of Nelson. The first, in order of time, 
revived the often debated question of his action towards 
the Neapolitan republicans, in 1701), challenging the 
author's verdict with much parade of evidence. The 
second disputed the estimate of Nelson’s affection for his 
wife, basing the argument chiefly upon some recently found 
letters from him to her, the hiding-place of which had 
escaped even the diligent search of Sir Harris Nicolas. 

Concerning the former of these, the author, after duo 
consideration, has scum no cause to change the opinion 
first expressed ; but be has recognized a necessity to pro- 
tect the fair fame of the admiral, as well as to fortify his 
own position, by recasting and amplifying the discussion 
of the subject. He has therefore embodied in the text 
such demonstration of Nelson's integrity as may in the 
future enable a studious reader to rebut the accusations, 
if renewed. 

As regards Nelson’s affection for his wife, it is enough 
to say that the author never thought or said that he did 
not love her tenderly at marriage, and for years after- 
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wards. But there is love and love. What was noted* 
and emphasized, was the absence of any tendency to 
idealize her, as he did other women to whom he became 
attached from time to time, and as lovers commonly do. 
The newly found letters, as far as published, — the author 
has not been permitted to see the others, — afford no 
reason to modify this remark, and consequently no change 
of treatment has been made. These letters contain also 
some small details which have novelty and interest, con- 
nected with the separation between Nelson aiid his wife.. 
These have been incorporated in the text; but, beyond 
accentuating slightly his hardness to her in the particular 
instance, they throw no new light upon his character. 

As far as they go, these new letters confirm the remark 
made more than once by the author during his first study 
of the life of Nelson : that more letters might yet be 
found ; that a trivial detail of fact might here and there 
receive correction, altering a little the background, or 
the framing, of the portrait; but that the mass of cor- 
respondence published by Nicolas was so extensive, so 
continuous, and addressed to so many different persons, as 
to make it highly improbable tliat any further light, not 
to be found in those volumes, would be shed upon the ad- 
miral’s character. So much being known, biographies of 
Nelson will contrast one with another, not in point of 
abundance of material, ' but, as portraits ' do, according to 
the ability of the workman to reproduce, from the original 
before him, an impression of the man which shall be at 
once true, full, and' living. 

The work of revision has embraced also the correction 
or amplification of certain minor details, noted by the 
author himself or by others. Of these, the most impor- 
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taut nninoms tint reason for withholding the medals for 
Copenhagen. In the. author's judgment, his previous pre- 
sentment of Nelson's (diameter and e.onduet is not affeefced 
in tin* slightest degree by these changes. They are part 
of the frame, not of the, picture. 

A. T. M. 

April, 1 SUD. 
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rill IK Life of Nelson has been written ho often, that an 
-I- explanation —almost an apology — seems due for any 
renewal of tin* attempt; hut, not to mention the attractive- 
ness of the theme in itself, if is essential to the complete- 
ness and rounding off of the author's discussion of the 
Influence of Sea Power, that he present a study, from his 
own point of vh w, of the one man who in himself summed 
up ami emlwutied the greatness of the possibilities which 
Sea Power comprehends, - - the man for whom genius and 
opportunity worked together, to make him the personifica- 
tion of the Navy of Great Britain, the dominant factor in 
the periods hitherto treated. In the century and a half 
embraced in those periods, the tide of influence and of 
power has swelled higher and higher, floating upward 
lie fore the eyes of mankind many a distinguished name; 
hut it is not until their close that one arises in whom all 
the primuses of the past find their finished realization, 
their perfect fulfilment. Thenceforward the name of Nel- 
son is enrolled among those few presented to us by His- 
tory, the simple mention of which suggests, not merely a 
jMirsonulity or a career, hut. a great force or a great era 
concrete in a single man, who is its Htandard-lmurer before 
the nations. 

Yet, ill this process of exaltation, the man himself, oven 
when ho very human and so very near our own time as 
Nelson is, suffers from an association which merges his 
individuality in the splendor of his surroundings; and it 
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is perhaps pardonable to hope that the subject is not so 
far exhausted but that a new worker, gleaning after the 
reapers, may contribute something further towards disen- 
gaging the figure of the hero from the glory that cloaks it. 
The aim of the present writer, while not neglecting other 
sources of knowledge, has been to make Nelson describe 
himself, — tell the story of his own inner life as well as of 
his external actions. To realize this object, it has not 
seemed the best way to insert numerous letters, because, 
in the career of a man of action, each one commonly deals 
with a variety of subjects, which bear to one another little 
relation, except that, at the moment of writing, they all 
formed part of the multifold life the writer was then lead- 
ing. It is true, life in general is passed in that way ; but 
it is not by such distraction of interest among minute de- 
tails that a particular life is best understood. Few let- 
ters, therefore, have been inserted entire ; and those which 
have, have been chosen because of their unity of subject, 
and of their value as characteristic. 

The author’s method has been to make a careful study 
of Nelson’s voluminous correspondence, analyzing it, in 
order to detect the leading features of temperament, traits 
of thought, and motives of action; and thence to conceive 
within himself, by gradual familiarity even more than by 
formal effort, the character therein revealed. The impres- 
sion thus produced he has sought to convey to others, 
partly in the form of ordinary narrative, — daily living 
with his hero, — and partly by such grouping of incidents 
and utterances, not always, nor even nearly, simultaneous, 
as shall serve by their joint evidence to emphasize particu- 
lar traits, or particular opinions, more forcibly than when 
such testimonies are scattered far apart; as they would be, 
if recounted in a strict order of time. 

A like method of treatment has been pursued in regard 
to that purely external part of Nelson’s career in which 
are embraced his military actions, as well as his public and 
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private life. The same aim is • kept in view of showing 
clearly, not only what he did, hut the principles which 
dominated his military thought, and guided his military 
actions, throughout his life; or, it may be, such changes 
as must inevitably occur in the development of a man who 
truly lives. This cannot be done satisfactorily without 
concentrating the evidence from time to time; and it is 
therefore a duty a writer owes to his readers, if they wish 
such acquaintance with his subject as he thinks he has 
succeeded in acquiring for himself. 

The author has received individual assistance from sev- 
eral persons. To a general expression of thanks he wishes 
to add his special acknowledgments to the present Earl 
Nelson, through whose aid he has obtained information of 
interest which otherwise probably would have escaped 
him; and to Lords Radstock and De Saumarez, both of 
whom have been good enough to place in his hands letters 
contemporary with Nelson, and touching incidentally mat- 
ters that throw light on his career. Material of the same 
kind has also been furnished him by Professor John Knox 
Laughton, whose knowledge of Nelson and of the Navy of 
that period is second to none; it is not the least of the 
writer’s advantages that he has had before him, to check 
possible errors in either fact or conclusions, the admirable, 
though brief, Life of Nelson published by Mr. Laughton 
two years since. 

Illustrative anecdotes have also been supplied by Ad- 
miral Sir William R. Mends, G. C. B., who has shown 
his continued interest in the work by the trouble he has 
taken for it; by Mr. Stuart J. Reid, of Blackwell Cliff, 
East Grinstead; and by Mr. Edgar Goble, of Fareham, 
Hants. Mr. B. F. Stevens, of 4 Trafalgar Square, has 
also kindly exerted himself on several occasions to obtain 
needed information. To Mrs. F. H. B. Eccles, of Sher- 
well House, Plymouth, granddaughter of Josiah Nisbet, 
Nelson’s stepson, the author is indebted for reminiscences 
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of Lady Nelson, and for her portrait here published; and 
his thanks are also due to Lieutenant-Colonel W. Clement 
D. Esdaile, of Burley Manor, Ringwood, Hants, through 
whom he was brought into communication with Mrs. 
Eccles, and who has in other ways helped him. 

Throughout the writing of the book constant assistance 
has been received from Mr. Robert B. Marston, to whom 
cordial acknowledgment is made for the untiring pains 
taken in prosecuting necessary inquiries, which could not 
have been done without great delay by one not living in 
England. Suggestions valuable to the completeness of 
the work have been given also by Mr. Marston. 

For the portrait of Mrs. Philip Ward, the “Horatia” 
whom Nelson called generally his adopted daughter, but 
at times spoke of as his daughter simply, and whom, on 
the last morning of his life, he commended to the care of 
his Country, the author has to thank Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Ward, of 15 Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, London. Mr. 
Nelson Ward is her son. 

To the more usual sources of information already in 
print, it is not necessary to refer in detail; but it is right 
to mention especially the collection of Hamilton and Nel- 
son letters, published by Mr. Alfred Morrison, a copy of 
which by his polite attention was sent the writer, and upon 
which must necessarily be based such account of Nelson’s 
relations with Lady Hamilton as, unfortunately, cannot 
be omitted wholly from a life so profoundly affected by 
them. 

A. T. MAHAN. 

March, 1897. 
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THE LIFE OF NELSON 


CHAPTER I. 

The First Twenty-Five Years. 

1758 - 1783 . 

I T is the appointed lot of some of History's chosen few to 
come upon the scene at the moment when a great tendency 
is nearing its crisis and culmination. Specially gifted with 
qualities needed to realize the fulness of its possibilities, they 
so identify themselves with it by their deeds that they thence- 
forth personify to the world the movement which brought them 
forth, and of which their own achievements are at once the 
climax and the most dazzling illustration. Fewer still, but 
happiest of all, viewed from the standpoint of fame, are those 
whose departure is as well timed as their appearance, who do 
not survive the instant of perfected success, to linger on sub- 
jected to the searching tests of common life, but pass from our 
ken in a blaze of glory which thenceforth forever encircles 
their names. In that evening light break away and vanish the 
ominous clouds wherewith human frailties or tyrant passions 
had threatened to darken their renown ; and their sun goes 
down with a lustre which the lapse of time is powerless to dim. 
Such was the privilege of the stainless Wolfe; such, beyond 
all others, that of [Nelson. Barely has a man been more 
favored in the hour of his appearing ; never one so fortunate 
in the moment of his death. 

Yet, however accidental, or providential, this rarely allotted 
portion, this crowning incident of an heroic career, it is after 
all but an incident. It the man has not contrived; but to it 
he has contributed much, without which his passing hour would 
have faded to memory, undistinguished among those of the 
myriads, great and small, who have died as nobly and are 
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forever forgotten. A sun has set; but before its setting it has 
run a course, be it long or short, and has gathered a radiance 
which fixes upon its parting beams the rapt attention of be- 
holders. The man’s self and the man’s works, what he was 
and what he did, the nature which brought forth such fruits, 
the thoughts which issued in such acts, hopes, fears, desires, 
quick intuitions, painful struggles, lofty ambitions, happy 
opportunities, have blended to form that luminous whole, 
known and seen of all, but not to be understood except by a 
patient effort to resolve the great result into its several rays, 
to separate the strands whose twisting has made so strong a 
cord. 

Concerning the man’s external acts, it will often happen that 
their true value and significance can best be learned, not from 
his own personal recital, but from an analytic study of the 
deeds themselves. Yet into them, too, often enters, not only 
the subtile working of their author’s natural qualities, but also 
a certain previous history of well-defined opinions, of settled 
principles firmly held, of trains of thought and reasoning, of 
intuitions wrought into rational convictions, all of which betray 
both temperament and character. Of these intellectual ante- 
cedents, the existence and development may be gleaned from 
his writings, confirming the inference reached somewhat 
mechanically by the scrutiny of his actions. They play to the 
latter the part of the soul to the body, and thus contribute to 
the rather anatomical result of the dissecting process a spiritual 
element it would otherwise lack. But if this is so even of the 
outward career, it is far more deeply true of the inner history, 
of that underlying native character, which masterfully moulds 
and colors every life, yet evades the last analysis except when 
the obscure workings of heart and mind have been laid bare 
by their owner’s words, recording the feelings of the fleeting 
hour with no view to future inspection. In these revelations 
of self, made without thought of the world outside, is to be 
found, if anywhere, the clue to that complex and often contra- 
dictory mingling of qualities which go to form the oneness of 
the man’s personality. This discordance between essential 
unity and superficial diversities must be harmonized, if a true 
conception of his being is to be formed. We know the faces 
of our friends, but we see each as one. The features can, if 
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we will, be separately considered, catalogued, and valued ; but 
who ever thus thinks habitually of one he knows well ? Yet 
to know well must be the aim of biography, — so to present 
the traits in their totality, without suppression of any, and in 
their true relative proportions, as to produce, not the blurred 
or distorted outlines seen through an imperfect lens, but the 
vivid apprehension which follows long intimacy with its con- 
tinual, though unconscious, process of correction. 

For such a treatment of Nelson’s character, copious, if im- 
perfect, material is afforded in his extensive and varied corre- 
spondence. From it the author aims, first, to draw forth a 
distinct and living image of the man himself, as sketched there- 
in at random and loosely by his own hand. It is sought to 
reach the result by keeping the reader in constant contact, as 
by daily acquaintance, with a personality of mingled weakness 
and strength, of grave faults as well as of great virtues, but 
one whose charm was felt in life by all who knew it. The 
second object, far less ambitious, is to present a clear narrative 
of the military career, of the mighty deeds of arms, of this 
first of British seamen, whom the gifts of Nature and the course 
of History have united to make, in his victories and in their 
results, the representative figure of the greatest sea-power that 
the world has known. 

It will not be thought surprising that we have, of the first 
thirty years of Nelson’s life, no such daily informal record as 
that which illustrates the comparatively brief but teeming 
period of his active fighting career, from 1793 to 1805, when 
he at once, with inevitable directness and singular rapidity, 
rose to prominence, and established intimate relations with 
numbers of his contemporaries. A few anecdotes, more or less 
characteristic, have been preserved concerning his boyhood and 
youth. In his early manhood we have his own account, both 
explicit and implied in many casual unpremeditated phrases, 
of the motives which governed his public conduct in an episode 
occurring when, scarcely yet more than a youth, ho commanded 
a frigate in the West Indies, — the whole singularly confirma- 
tory, it might better be said prophetic, of the distinguishing 
qualities afterwards so brilliantly manifested in his maturity. 
But beyond these, it is only by the closest attention and careful 
gleaning that can be found, in the defective and discontinuous 
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collection of letters which, remains from his first thirty years, 
the indisputable tokens, in most important particulars, of the 
man that was to be. 

The external details of this generally uneventful period can 
be rapidly summarized. He was born on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1758, the fifth son and sixth child of Edmund Nelson, then 
rector of the parish of Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk, a county 
which lies along the eastern coast of England, bordering the 
North Sea. His mother, whose name before marriage was 
Catherine Suckling, was grandniece to Sir Bobert Walpole, 
the famous prime minister of Great Britain during twenty years 
of the reigns of the first two Georges. Sir Bobert’s second 
brother was called Horatio ; and it was from the latter, or from 
his son, that the future hero took his baptismal name, which, 
in a more common form, w r as also that of Sir Bobert’s younger 
son, the celebrated letter and memoir writer, Horace Walpole. 

Of the eleven children borne by Nelson’s mother in her 
eighteen wedded years, only two lived to grow old. She her- 
self- died at forty-two ; and her brother, Captain Maurice 
Suckling, of the Boyal Navy, was also cut off in the prime of 
his age. As the earlier Nelsons were unusually long-lived, it 
seems probable that a certain delicacy of constitution was 
transmitted through the Sucklings to the generation to which 
the admiral belonged. Pie was himself, at various periods 
through life, a great sufferer, and frequently an invalid ; allu- 
sions to illness, often of a most prostrating type, and to his 
susceptibility to the influences of climate or weather, occur 
repeatedly and at brief intervals throughout his correspond- 
ence. This is a factor in his career which should not be lost 
to mind; for on the one hand it explains in part the fretful- 
ness which at times appears, and on the other brings out with 
increased force the general kindly sweetness of his temper, 
which breathed with slight abatement through such depressing 
conditions. It enhances, too, the strength of purpose that 
trod bodily weakness under foot, almost unconsciously, at the 
call of duty or of honor. It is notable, in his letters, that the 
necessity for exertion, even when involving severe exposure, 
is apt to be followed, though without apparent recognition of 
a connection between the two, by the remark that he has not 
for a long time been so well. He probably experienced, as 
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have others, that it is not the greater hardships of the profes- 
sion, much less the dangers, but its uncertainties and petty 
vexations, which tell most severely on a high-strung organiza- 
tion like his own. 

The immediate occasion of his going to sea was as follows. 
In 1770 the Falkland Islands, a desolate and then unimportant 
group, lying in the South Atlantic, to the eastward of Pata- 
gonia, were claimed as a possession by both Spain and Great 
Britain. The latter had upon them a settlement called Port 
Egmont, before which, in the year named, an overwhelming 
Spanish squadron suddenly appeared, and compelled the 
British occupants to lower their flag. The insult aroused 
public indignation in England to the highest pitch ; and, while 
peremptory demands for reparation were despatched to Spain, 
a number of ships of war were ordered at once into commis- 
sion. Among these was the “ Baisonnable," of sixty-four 
guns, to the command of which was appointed Nelson's uncle, 
Captain Maurice Suckling. The latter had some time before 
promised to provide for one of his sister's children, the family 
being very poor; and, the custom of the day permitting 
naval captains, as a kind of patronage, to take into the 
King's service on board their own ships a certain number of 
lads, as midshipmen or otherwise, the opportunity of giving a 
nephew a start in life was now in his hands. The story is 
that Horatio, though then but twelve years old, realized the 
burden of pecuniary care that his father was carrying, and 
himself volunteered the wish that his uncle would take him to 
sea. However it happened, the suggestion staggered Suckling, 
who well knew the lad's puny frame and fragile constitution. 
“ What has poor little Horatio done," cried he, “ that he, being 
so weak, should be sent to rough it at sea ? But let him 
come, and if a cannon-ball takes off his head, he will at least 
be provided for." Under such gloomy foreboding began the 
most dazzling career that the sea, the mother of so many 
heroes, has ever seen. 1 

1 The precise date of Nelson’s entering the Navy, which would be that of his 
being rated upon the books of the “ Raisonnable,” is not stated. Accepting 
the times during which he was borne upon the books of different ships, as 
given by Sir Harris Nicolas (Letters and Despatches of Lord Nelson, vol. i. 
p. 4, note), and with them calculating back from October 15, 1773, the day 
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Spain, after a short hesitation, yielded the British demands, 
so that war did not come, and the “ Kaisonnable,” with 
other ships, was again put out of commission. The incident 
of the Falkland Islands, however, had served the purpose of 
introducing Nelson to his profession, for which otherwise the 
opportunity might not have offered. Being so young when 
thus embarked, he, in common with many of the most success- 
ful seamen of that day, got scanty schooling ; nor did he, as 
some others did, by after application remedy the eccentricities 
of style, and even of grammar, which are apt to result from 
such early neglect. His letters, vigorous and direct as they 
are, present neither the polished diction of Collingwood, nor 
the usual even correctness of St. Vincent and Saumarez, but 
are, on the contrary, constantly disfigured by awkward expres- 
sions and bad English. There was rarely, however, danger of 
mistaking his meaning, as was sometimes charged against 
Lord Howe. 

Here, before fairly parting with the humble home life, of 
which the motherless boy had seen, and was throughout his 
career to see so little, is a fit place to introduce two anecdotes 
associated with those early days which his biographers have 
transmitted to us. We of these critical times have learned to 
look with incredulity, not always unmixed with derision, upon 
stories relating to the childhood of distinguished men ; but it 
can safely be said that the two now to be given are in entire 
keeping, not merely with particular traits, but with the great 
ruling tenor of Nelson’s whole life. He and his elder brother 
were goingto school one winter day upon their ponies. Find- 
ing the snow so deep as to delay them seriously, they went 
back, and the elder reported that they could not get on. The 

mentioned by Nelson himself as that on which he was paid off from the 
* 4 Carcass ” (Nicolas, p. 5), the date of entry upon the books of the 
‘ 4 Raisonnable ” would be November 27, 1770; unless, which is unlikely, 
there were any lost days. The news of the Port Egmont business reached 
England in October, 1770. Clarke and M‘Arthur (Life of Nelson, vol. i. 
p. 14, note) infer January 1, 1771, for his entry upon the “ Raisonnable’ s” 
books ; but this would not allow the times which Nicolas gives with minute 
exactness. For his actually joining the “Raisonnable” they give, loosely, 
the spring of 1771, — March or April. This is very possible, as rating back, 
for the sake of gaining constructive time needed to qualify for promotion, was 
tolerated by the practice of the day. 
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father very judiciously replied: “If that be so, I have of 
course nothing to say; but I wish you to try again, and I 
leave it to your honour not to turn back, unless necessary.” 
On the second attempt, the elder was more than once for 
returning; but Horatio stuck it out, repeating continually, 
“Remember it was left to our honour,” and the difficult 
journey was accomplished. 

The children in this instance seem to have felt that there 
was danger in going on. The other recorded occurrence shows 
in the lad that indifference to personal benefit, as distinguished 
from the sense of conspicuous achievement, which was ever a 
prominent characteristic of the man. The master of his 
school had a very fine pear-tree, whose fruit the boys coveted, 
but upon which none dared hazard an attempt. At last 
Nelson, who did not share their desires, undertook the risk, 
climbed the tree by night, and carried off the pears, but 
refused to eat any of them, — saying that he had taken them 
only because the others were afraid. 

Trivial though these incidents may seem, they are so merely 
because they belong to the day of small things. To those 
accustomed to watch children, they will not appear unworthy 
of note. Taken together, they illustrate, as really as do his 
greatest deeds, the two forms assumed at different times by 
the one incentive which always most powerfully determined 
Nelson’s action through life, — the motive to which an appeal 
was never made in vain. No material considerations, neither 
danger on the one hand, nor gain on the other, ever affected 
him as did that idealized conception which presented itself, 
now as duty, now as honor, according as it bore for the mo- 
ment upon his relations to the state or to his own personality. 
“In my mind’s eye,” said he to his friend Captain' Hardy, who 
afterwards bent over him as his spirit was parting amid the 
tumult of his last victory, “ I ever saw a radiant orb suspended 
which beckoned me onward to renown.” Nelson did not often 
verge upon the poetical in words, but to the poetry of lofty 
aspiration his inmost being always answered true. 

To the young naval officer of a century ago, especially if 
without political or social influence, it was a weighty advan- 
tage to be attached to some one commanding officer in active 
employment, who by favorable opportunity or through pro- 
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fessional friendships could push the fortunes of those in 
whom he was interested. Much of the promotion was then 
in the hands of the admirals on foreign stations; and this 
local power to reward distinguished service, though liable to 
abuse in many ways, conduced greatly to stimulate the zeal 
and efforts of officers who felt themselves immediately under 
the eye of one who could make or mar their future. Each 
naval captain, also, could in his degree affect more or less the 
prospects of those dependent upon him. Thus Suckling, 
though not going to sea himself, continued with intelligent 
solicitude his promised care of the young Nelson. When the 
“ Baisonnable ” was paid off, he was transferred to the com- 
mand of the “ Triumph,” of seventy-four guns, stationed as 
guard-ship in the river Medway ; and to her also he took with 
him his nephew, who was borne upon her books for the two 
following years, which were, however, far from being a period 
of inactive harbor life. Having considerable professional 
interest, he saw to the lad’s being kept afloat, and obtained 
for him from time to time such service as seemed most 
desirable to his enterprising spirit. 

The distinction between the merchant seaman and the man- 
of-war’s man, or even the naval officer, in those days of sail- 
ing ships and simple weapons was much less sharply marked 
than it has since become. Skill in seamanship, from the use 
of the marlinespike and the sail-needle up to the full equipping 
of a ship and the handling of her under canvas, was in either 
service the prime essential. In both alike, cannon and small 
arms were carried ; and the ship’s company, in the peaceful 
trader as well as in the ship of war, expected to repel force 
with force, when meeting upon equal terms. With a reduced 
number of naval vessels in commission, and their quarter- 
decks consequently over-crowded with young officers, a youth 
was more likely to find on board them a life of untasked idle- 
ness than a call to professional occupation and improvement. 
Nelson therefore was sent by his careful guardian to a mer- 
chant-ship trading to the West Indies, to learn upon her, as 
a foremast hand, the elements of his profession, under condi- 
tions which, from the comparative fewness of the crew and 
the activity of the life, would tend to develop his powers most 
rapidly. In this vessel he imbibed, along with nautical knowl- 
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edge, the prejudice which has usually existed, more or less, in 
the merchant, marine against the naval service, due probably 
to the more rigorous exactions and longer terms of enlistment 
in the latter, although the life in other respects is one of less 
hardship; but in Nelson’s day the feeling had been intensified 
by the practice of impressment, and by the seven', almost 
brutal discipline that obtained on board some ships of war, 
through the arbitrary use of their powers by captains, then 
insuflieiently controlled by law. In this cruise he seems to 
have spent a little over a year; a time, however, that was not 
lost to him for the accomplishment of the period of service 
technically required to qualify as a lieutenant, his name c on- 
tinning throughout on the books of the “ Triumph,” to which 
ho returned in July, 1772. 

Suckling’s care next insured for him a continuance of active, 
semi-detached duty, in the boats of the “ Triumph,' ” - an 
employment very different from, and more responsible than, 
that in which he had recently been occupied, and particularly 
calculated to develop in so apt a nature the fearlessness of 
responsibility, both professional and personal, that was among 
the most prominent features of Nelson's character. u The 
test of a man’s courage is responsibility, 5 ' said that great 
admiral and shrewd judge of men, the Karl of Ht. Vincent, 
after a long mat varied experience of naval officers; and none 
ever shone more brightly under this supreme proof than the 
lad whose career is now opening before us. It may be inter- 
esting, too, to note that this condition of more or less detached 
service, so early Inigun, in which, though not in chief com- 
mand, he held an authority temporarily independent, and wits 
immediately answerable for all that happened on the spot, 
was the singular characteristic of most of Ids brilliant course, 
during which, until lHO.'l, two years Indore Trafalgar, he was 
only for brief periods eommauder in-chief, yet almost always 
acted apart from his superior. Many a man, gallant, fearless, 
and capable,, within signal distance of his admiral, has, when 
out of sight of the flag, suceumlmd with feeble knees to the 
burden of independent res|Hmsible tuition, though not trcyond 
hi* professional powers. Tins strength, like all Nature’s Imst 
gifts, is inborn; yet, both for the happy possessor and for the 
merely average man, it is susceptible of high development 
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only by being early exercised, which was the good fortune 
of Nelson. 

Of these two years of somewhat irregular service, while 
nominally attached to the “ Triumph,” it will be well to give 
the account in his own words ; for, having been written a full 
quarter of a century later, they record the deepest and most 
lasting impressions made upon him during that susceptible 
period when first becoming familiar with the calling he was 
to adorn : — 

“ The business with Spain being accommodated, I was sent in a 
West India ship belonging to the house of Hibbert, Purrier, and 
Horton, with Mr. John Rathbone, who had formerly been in the 
Navy, in the Dreadnought with Captain Suckling. From this voyage 
I returned to the triumph at Chatham in July, 1772; and, if I did not 
improve in my education, I returned a practical Seaman, with a horror 
of the Royal Navy, and with a saying, then constant with the Sea- 
men, * Aft tlie most honour , forward the better man ! ’ It was many 
weeks before I got the least reconciled to a Man-of-War, so deep was 
the prejudice rooted; and what pains were taken to instil this erro- 
neous principle in a young mind ! However, as my ambition was to 
be a Seaman, it was always held out as a reward, that if I attended 
well to my navigation, I should go in the cutter and decked long-boat, 
which was attached to the Commanding officer’s ship at Chatham. 
Thus by degrees I became a good pilot, for vessels of that description, 
from Chatham to the Tower of London, down the Swin, and the 
North Foreland; and ‘confident of myself amongst rocks and sands, 
which has many times since been of great comfort to me. In this 
way I was trained, till the expedition towards the North Pole was 
fitted out ; when, although no boys were allowed to go in the Ships, 
(as of no use,) yet nothing could prevent my using every interest to 
go with Captain Lutwidge in the Carcass ; and, as I fancied I was to 
fill a man’s place, I begged I might be his cockswain ; which, finding 
my ardent desire for going with him, Captain Lutwidge complied with, 
and has continued the strictest friendship to this moment. Lord 
Mulgrave, whom I then first knew, maintained his kindest friendship 
and regard to the last moment of his life. When the boats were fit- 
ting out to quit the two Ships blocked up in the ice, I exerted myself 
to have the command of a four-oared cutter raised upon, which was 
given me, with twelve men ; and I prided myself in fancying I could 
navigate her better than any other boat in the Ship.” 

It will be recognized from this brief yet suggestive and 
characteristic narrative, that, however valuable and even 
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indispensable may have been his uncle’s assistance in forward- 
ing his wishes, it was his own ambition and his own impulse 
that even at this early day gave direction to his course, and 
obtained opportunities which would scarcely have been offered 
spontaneously to one of his physical frailty. In this Arctic 
expedition he underwent the experiences common to all who 
tempt those icebound seas. During it occurred an incident 
illustrative of Nelson’s recklessness of personal danger, — a 
very different thing from official recklessness, w'hich he never 
showed even in his moments of greatest daring and highest 
inspiration. The story is so hackneyed by frequent repetition 
as to make its relation a weariness to the biographer, the 
more so that the trait of extreme rashness in youth is one 
by no means so rare as to be specially significant of Nel- 
son’ s character. It will be given in the words of his first 
biographers : — 

“ There is also an anecdote recollected by Admiral Lutwidge, 
which marked the filial attention of his gallant cockswain. Among 
the gentlemen on the quarter-deck of the Carcass, who were not 
rated midshipmen, there was, besides young Nelson, a daring ship- 
mate of his, to whom he had become attached. One night, during 
the mid-watch, it was concerted between them that they should steal 
together from the ship and endeavour to obtain a bear’s skin. The 
clearness of the nights in those high latitudes rendered the accom- 
plishment of this object extremely difficult : they, however, seem to 
have taken advantage of the haze of an approaching fog, and thus to 
have escaped unnoticed. Nelson in high spirits led the way over the 
frightful chasms in the ice, armed with a rusty musket. It was not, 
however, long before the adventurers were missed by those on board ; 
and, as the fog had come on very thick, the anxiety of Captain Lut- 
widge and his officers was very great. Between three and four in 
the morning the mist somewhat dispersed, and the hunters were dis- 
covered at a considerable distance, attacking a large bear. The 
signal was instantly made for their return ; but it was jn vain that 
Nelson’s companion urged him to obey it. He was at this time 
divided by a chasm in the ice from his shaggy antagonist, which 
probably saved his life ; for the musket had flashed in the pan, and 
their ammunition was expended. 4 Never mind,’ exclaimed Horatio, 
4 do but let me get a blow at this devil with the butt-end of my 
musket, and we shall have him.’ His companion, finding that 
entreaty was in vain, regained the ship. The captain, seeing the 
young maffis danger, ordered a gun to be fired to terrify the enraged 
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animal. This had the desired effect ; but Nelson was obliged to 
return without his bear, somewhat agitated with the apprehension of 
the consequence of this adventure. Captain Lubwidgo, though la? 
could not but admire so daring a disposition, reprimanded him 
rather sternly for such rashness, and for conduct so unworthy of the 
situation he occupied; and desired to know what motive he could 
have for hunting a bear? Being thought by his captain to have 
acted in a manner unworthy of his situation, made a deep impression 
on the high-minded cockswain ; who, pouting his lip, as la* was wont, 
to do when agitated, replied, ‘Sir, I wished to kill the hear, that I 
might carry its skin to my father/ ” 

Upon his return to England from the Arctic Seas, Nelson 
again by his own choice determined liis immediate future. 
Within a fortnight of leaving the “Carcass,” he was, through 
his uncle’s influence, received on board by the captain of the 
“ Seahorse,” of twenty guns, one of the ships composing a 
squadron that was just them fitting out for the East Indies, 
To ([note himself, “ Nothing less than such a distant voyage 
could in the least satisfy my desire of maritime knowledge. 11 
During an absence of three years he for much of the time, as 
formerly in his West India cruise, did the duty of a seaman 
aloft, from which he was afterwards rated midshipman, and 
placed, this time finally, upon tins quarter-deck as an officer. 
In the ordinary course, of cruising in peace times, he visited 
every part of the station from Bengal to Busko rah ; but the 
climate, trying even to vigorous Europeans, proved too much 
for his frail health. After a couple of years he broke down 
and was invalided home, reaching England in September, 177d. 
His escape from death was attributed by himself to the kind 
c.are of Captain Bigot of the “Dolphin,” in which ship he came 
kick. At this period we are told that, when well, he was of 
florid countenance, rather stout and athletic; but, as the result 
of his illness, he was reduced to a mere skeleton, and for some 
time entirely lost the use of his limbs, — a distressing symp- 
tom, that returned upon him a few years later after his Cen- 
tral American expedition in 1780, and confirms the impression 
of extreme fragility of constitution, which is frequently indi- 
cated in other ways. 

During this absence in the East Indies Captain Ruckling, in 
April, 1775, had been named Comptroller of the Navy, —a 
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civil position, but one that carried witli it power and conse- 
quent influence. This probably told for much in obtaining for 
Kelson, who was but just eighteen, and had not yet passed the 
examinations for his first promotion, an acting appointment as 
lieutenant. With this he joined a small ship-of-the-line, the 
“ Worcester / 5 of sixty-four guns, on board which he remained 
for six months, engaged in convoy duty between the Channel 
and Gibraltar, seeing from her decks for the first time the 
waters of the Mediterranean and its approaches, since then 
indissolubly associated with his name and his glory. He took 
with him a letter from his uncle to the captain of his new 
ship; but while such introduction, coming from so influential 
a quarter, doubtless contributed powerfully to clear from his 
path the obstacles commonly encountered by young men, Kel- 
son had gained for himself a reputation for professional 
capacity, which, here as throughout his life, quickly won him 
the full confidence of his superiors. In later years, when his 
admiral’s flag was flying, he recorded, with evident pride in 
the recollection, that while on board the “ Worcester / 5 not- 
withstanding his youth, his captain used to say, u He felt as 
easy when I was upon deck as any officer of the ship . 55 It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether Kelson ever possessed in a high 
degree the delicate knack of handling a ship with the utmost 
dexterity and precision. He certainly had not the reputation 
for so doing. Codrington — a thorough Kelsonian, to use his 
own somewhat factious expression — used to say in later years, 
“ Lord Kelson was no seaman; even in the earlier stages of 
the profession his genius had soared higher, and all his ener- 
gies were turned to becoming a great commander . 55 His 
apprenticeship, before reaching command, was probably too 
short ; and, as captain, his generous disposition to trust others 
to do work for which he knew them fitted, would naturally 
lead him to throw the manipulation of the vessel upon his 
subordinates. But although, absorbed by broader and deeper 
thoughts of the responsibilities and opportunities of a naval 
commander, to which he was naturally attracted by both his 
genius and his temperament, he was excelled in technical skill 
by many who had no touch of his own inspiration, he never- 
theless possessed a thoroughly competent knowledge of his 
profession as a simple seaman ; which, joined to his zeal, 
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energy, and intelligence, would more than justify the confi- 
dence expressed by his early commander. Of this knowledge 
he gave full proof a year later, when, befoi’e a board of cap- 
tains, strangers to him, he successfully passed his examina- 
tions for a lieutenancy. His uncle Suckling, as Comptroller 
of the Navy, was indeed on the board ; but he concealed the 
fact of relationship until the other members had expressed 
themselves satisfied. 

His examination was held within a week of his leaving the 
“ Worcester,” on the 8th of April, 1777 ; and Suckling once 
more, but for the last time in his life, was able to exert his 
influence in behalf of his relative by promptly securing for 
him, not only his promotion to lieutenant, which many waited 
for long, but with it his commission, dated April 10, to the 
ee Lowestoffe,” a frigate of thirty-two guns. This class of 
vessel was in the old days considered particularly desirable 
for young officers, being more active than ships-of-the-line, 
while at the same time more comfortable, and a better school 
for the forming of an officer, than were the smaller cruisers ; 
and his uncle probably felt that Nelson, whose service hitherto 
had been mainly upon the latter, needed yet to perfect the 
habits and methods distinctive of a ship of war, for he now 
wrote him a letter upon the proprieties of naval conduct, 
excellently conceived, yet embracing particulars that should 
scarcely have been necessary to one who had served Ms time 
on board well-ordered ships. The appointment to the “Lowe- 
stoffe” was further fortunate, both for him and for us, as in 
the commander of the vessel, Captain William Locker, he 
found, not only an admirable officer and gentleman, but a 
friend for whom he formed a lasting attachment, ending only 
with Locker’s death in 1800, two years after the Battle of the 
Nile. To this friendship we owe' the fullest record, at his 
own hands, of his early career; for Locker kept the numer- 
ous letters written him by Nelson while still an unknown 
young man. Of seventy odd which now remain, covering the 
years from 1777 to 1783, thirty-seven were to this one 
correspondent. 

In another respect the appointment to the “ Lowestoffe ” 
was fortunate for Nelson. The ship was destined to the 
West Indies — or, to speak more precisely, to Jamaica, 
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which was a comma, ml distinct from that of the eastern 
Caribbean, or Lessor Antilles, officially styled the Leeward 
islands Station. Great Britain was then fully embarked 
in the war with her North American colonies, which ended 
in their independence ; and the course of events was has- 
tening her to the rupture with Franco and Spain that fol- 
lowed within a, year. In this protracted contest the chief 
scene of naval hostilities was to bo the West Indies; but 
beyond even tin** casualties of war, the baneful climate of 
that region insured numerous vacancies by prostration and 
death, with consequent chances of promotion for those who 
escaped the fevers, and found favor in the eyes of their 
commander-in-chief. The brutal levity of the old toast, 
u A. bloody war and a sickly season,” nowhere found surer 
fulfilment than on those pestilence-stricken (roasts. Captain 
Looker's health soon gave way. Arriving at Jamaica on the 
19th of July, 1777, we find Nelson in the following month 
writing to him from the ship during an absence produced by 
a serious il I ness, from which fatal results were feared. The 
letter, like all those to Locker, was marked by that tone of 
quick, eager sympathy, of genial inclination always to say 
the kindest thing, that characterised his correspondence, and, 
generally, his intercourse with others, * traits that through 
life made him, beyond most men, acceptable and txdovod. 
lie was, from first to last, not merely one of those whose 
services are Forced upon others by sheer weight of ability, 
because indispensable, -though this, too, he was, — but men 
wanted him bemuse, although at times irritable, especially 
after the wounds received in later years, 1m was an easy yoke- 
fellow, pleasant to deal with, cordial and ready to support 
those alio vo him, a tolerant, and appreciative master to sub- 
ordinates. It may even l>o said that, in matters indiffer- 
ent to him, ho too readily reflected the feelings, views, and 
wishes of tin me about him ; but when they clashed with 
his own fixed convictions, he was immovable. As ho himself 
said in such a case, 44 1 feci I am perfectly right, and you 
know iff xm those occasions l am not famous for giving up a 
jaunt.” 

Of his connection with the “ Bowesioffe ” he himself, in 
the short autobiographical sketch Indore quoted, mentions 
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two circumstances, which, from the very fact of their re- 
maining so long in his memory, illustrate temperament. 
66 Even a frigate,” he says, u was not sufficiently active foi my 
mind, and I got into a schooner, tender to the LowcstofTe. 
In this vessel I made myself a complete pilot for all the 
passages through the [Keys] Islands situated on the north 
side Hispaniola.” This kind of service, it will be noted, was 
in direct sequence, as to training, to his handling ^of the 
£c Triumph’s ” long-boat in the lower waters of the I hanies, 
and would naturally contribute to increase that u confidence 
in himself among rocks and sands,’ 5 which was afterwards to 
be so cc great a comfort” to him. In his later career he had 
frequent and pressing need of that particular form of profes- 
sional judgment and self-reliance for which these early expe- 
riences stood him in good stead. As he afterwards wrote to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, when pleading the cause of 
a daring and skilful officer who had run his ship ashore: 

0 If I had been censured every time I have run my slop, or 
fleets under my command, into great danger, I should long 
ago have been out of the service,, and never in the House of 
Peers.” At the critical instants of the Mile and Copenhagen, 
as well as in the less conspicuous but more prolonged anxieties 
of the operations off Corsica and along the Riviera of Genoa, 
this early habit, grafted upon the singularly steady nerve 
wherewith he was endowed by nature, sustained him at a 
height of daring and achievement to which very few have 
been able to rise. 

The other incident recorded by him as happening while on 
board the “ Lowestoffe,” he himself cites as illustrative! of 
temperament. “ Whilst in this frigate*, an event happened 
which presaged my character ; and, as it conveys no dishonour 
to the officer alluded to, I shall insert it Blowing a gale of 
wind, and a very heavy sea, the frigate captured an American 
letter-of-marque. The first Lieutenant was ordered to board 
her, which he did not do, owing to the very heavy sea. On 
his return, the Captain said, * Have I no officer in the ship 
who can hoard the prize ? 7 On which the Master ran to the 
gangway, to get into the boat: when I stopped him, saying, 

1 It is my turn now ; and if I come back, it is yours/ This 
little incident,” he continues, " lias often occurred to my 
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mind; and I know it; is my disposition, that diiUeulties and 
dangers do but increase my desire of attempting them.” An 
action of this sort, in its results unimportant, gives keener 
satisfaction in the remembrance than do greater deeds, because 
more purely individual, — - entirely one’s own. It; is upon 
such as this, rather than upon his victories, that .Nelson, in 
his narrative dwells caressingly. His personal daring at St. 
Vincent, and against the gunboats off Cadiz, ministered more 
directly to his self-esteem, to that consciousness of high desert 
which was dear to him, than did the Battle of the Nile*, whose 
honors he, though ungrudgingly, shared with his u hand of 
brothers.” 

When the “ Lowestoffe” had been a year upon the station, 
it became very doubtful whether Looker could continue in 
her, and finally he did go home ill. It. was probably due to 
this uncertainty that he obtained the transfer of Nelson, in 
whom he had become most affectionately interested, to the 
u Bristol,” flagship of Kir Peter Parker* the commander-in- 
chief. Here,, under the udiuiraPH own eye, warmly recom- 
mended by his last captain, and with a singular faculty for 
enlisting the love and esteem of all with whom he was brought 
into contact, the young officer's prospects were of the fairest; 
nor did the event belie them. Joining the “ Bristol ” as her 
third lieutenant, not earlier than July, 1778, he had by the 
end of September risen “ by succession ” to use his own 
phrase-— to be first; a promotion by seniority whoso rapidity 
attests the rate at which vacancies occurred. Both Parker 
and his wife became very fond of him* eared for him in illness, 
and in later years she wrote to him upon each of the neeasions 
on which he most brilliantly distinguished himself - after 
St. Vincent, the Nile, and < Copenhagen. “ Your mother,” said 
she after the first, “could not have heard of your deeds with 
more affection ; nor eonld she \m more rejoiced at your per- 
sonal eseape from all the dangers of that glorious day; ” am| 
again, after the Nile, “ Kir Peter and I have ever regarded, 
you m a son.” The letter following the victory at Copen- 
hagen has not hmx published; but Nelson, whose heart was 
never reluctant to gratitude nor to own obligation, wrote in 
reply : “ Believe me when I say that 1 am as sensible as ever 
that 1 own my present position in life to your and good Kir 
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Peter’s partiality for me, and friendly remembrance of Maurice 
Suckling.” 

This last allusion indicates some disinterestedness in Par- 
ker’s patronage, and its vital importance to Nelson at that 
time. Captain Suckling had died in July, 1778, and with him 
departed the only powerful support upon which the young 
lieutenant could then count, apart from his own merits and 
the friends obtained by them. There was in those days an 
immense difference in prospects between the nephew of the 
Comptroller of the Navy and a man unknown at headquar- 
ters. By what leading principles, if any, Sir Peter Parker was 
guided in the distribution of his favors, can scarcely now be 
ascertained; but that he brought rapidly forward two men of 
such great yet widely different merit as Nelson and Foiling- 
wood, is a proof that his judgment was sound and the station 
one where vacancies were frequent. Follingwood, who was 
then a lieutenant on board a sloop-of-war, went to the 
“ LowestoiTe” in Nelson’s place. When the latter, in Decem- 
ber, 1778, was made commander into tin** brig “ Badger,” the 
other was transferred to the vacant room in the “ Bristol ; ” 
and when Nelson, on the 1 1th of June, 17711, became post captain 
in the u I linehinbrook ” frigate, Col ling wood again followed 
him as commander of the “ Badger.” Finally, when through 
a death vacancy a better frigate offered for Nelson, Col ling- 
wood also was posted into the Hiurliiuhrook ; ” this ship 
thus having the singular d inti net ion of conferring the highest 
rank obtainable by selection, ami so fixing the final position of 
the two life-long friends who led the columns at, Trafalgar, the 
crowning achievement of the British Navy as well as of their 
own illustrious careers. The coincidence at the earlier date 
may have been partly factitious, due to a fad of the com- 
mander-in-chief ; but it assumes a different and very impres- 
sive aspect viewed in the light of their later close association, 
(‘specially when it is recalled that Oollingwood also succeeded, 
upon Nelson’s death, to the Mediterranean command, and was 
there worn out, as his predecessor fell, in the discharge of his 
duty upon that important station, which tints proved fatal to 
them both. Few historic, parallels are no complete, Hir Peter 
Parker, living until 1811, survived both his illustrious juniors, 
and at the age of eighty-two followed Nelson’s eoftiu, as chad 
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mourner at the imposing obsequies, where the nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, mingled the exultation of triumph with 
weeping for the loss of its best-beloved. 

Of .Nelson’s exterior at this time, his early biographers have 
secured an account which, besides its value as a portrait, pos- 
sesses the further interest of mentioning explicitly that charm 
of manner which was one of his best birth-gifts, reflecting, as it 
did, the generous and kindly temper of his heart. a The personal 
appearance of Captain Nelson at this period of his life, owing 
to his delicate health and diminutive figure, was far from ex- 
pressing the greatness of his intellectual powers. From his 
earliest years, like Cleomenes, the hero of Sparta, ho had been 
enamoured of glory, and had possessed a greatness of mind. 
Nelson preserved, also, a similar temperance and simplicity of 
manners. Nature, as Plutarch adds of the noble Spartan, had 
given a spur to his mind which rendered him impetuous in the 
pursuit of whatever lm deemed honourable. The demeanour 
of this extraordinary young man was entirely the demeanour 
of a British seaman; when the energies of his mind were not 
called forth by some ohjeet of duty, or professional interest, 
he seemed to retires within himself, and to care but little for 
this refined courtesies of polished life.” .No saving sense of 
humor seems to have suggested that tins profane might here 
ask, Is this the British seaman ? ” u In his dress he had all 
the cleanliness of an Englishman, though his manner of wear- 
ing it gave him an air of negligence; and yet his general ad- 
dress and conversation, when lie wished to please, possessed a 
charm that was irresistible.” 1 

In June, 1 77R, when posted into the “ 1 1 inehinbrook,” Nel- 
son wanted still three months of being twenty-one. By the 
eastern of the British Navy, then and now, promotions from 
the grade of Captain to that of Admiral are made by seniority 
only. Once a captain, therefore*, a man's future was assured, 
ho far its eoneerned the possibility of juniors passing over his 
head, — neither favor nor merit could procure that; his rank 
relatively to others was finally fixed. The* practical difficulty 
of getting at a captain of conspicuous ability, to make of him 
a iiag-oftioer, was met by one of those clumsy yet adequate 
exjmdients by which the practical English mind contrives to 
1 Clark** and M* Arthur, vol. i. p. <U. 
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reconcile respect for precedent with the demands of emer- 
gency. There being then no legal limit to the number of 
admirals, a promotion was in such case made of all captains 
down to and including the one wanted; and Lord St. Vincent, 
one of the most thorough-going of naval statesmen, is credited 
with the declaration that lie would promote a hundred down 
the list of captains, if necessary, to reach the one demanded 
by the needs of the country. Even with this rough-riding 
over obstacles, — for the other officers promoted, however 
useful in their former grade, not being wanted as admirals, 
remained perforce unemployed, — the advantage of reaching 
post-rank betimes is evident enough; and to this chiefly Nel- 
son referred in acknowledging his permanent indebtedness to 
Sir Peter Parker. With this early start, every artificial im- 
pediment was cleared from his path; his extraordinary ability 
was able to assert itself, and could be given duo opportunity, 
without a too violent straining of service methods. He*, had, 
indeed, to wait eighteen years for his flag-rank ; but even so, 
he obtained it while still in the very prime of his energies, 
before he was thirty-nine, — - a good fortune equalled by none 
of his most distinguished contemporaries . 1 

A somewhat singular feature of this early promotion of 
Nelson is that it was accorded without the claim of service in 
actual battle;, —a circumstance that seems yet more remark- 
able when contrasted with the stormy and incessant warfare of 
his later career. While he was thus striding ahead, his equals 
in years, Saumarez and Fellow, were fighting their way up step 
by step, gaining each as the reward of a distinct meritorious 
action, only to find themselves outstripped by one who had 
scarcely seen a gun fired in anger. The result was mainly due 
to the nature of the station, where sickness made vacancies 
more rapidly than the deadliest engagement. But while this 
is true, and must be taken into the account, it was character- 
istic of Nelson that bis value transpired through the simplest 
intercourse, and amid the commonplace incidents of service. 
Locker and Parker each in turn felt this. A little later, while 
he and Collingwood were still unknown captains, the latter, 
usually measured and formal in his language, wrote to him in 

1 Collingwood was nearly fifty when he got his flag. Howe mm forty-five, 
St. Vincent fifty-three, Samnarez forty- four, Exmouth (Fellow) forty-eight 
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these singularly strong words : “ My regard for you, my dear 
Nelson, my respect and veneration for your character, 1 hope 
and believe, will never lessen.” So, some years afterwards, 
hut before he became renowned or had wrought his more bril- 
liant. achievements, an envious brother captain said to him, 
u Von did just as you pleased in Lord Hood’s time, the same 
in Admiral I Iothanfs, and now again with Sir John Jervis; it; 
makes no difference to you who is Commander-in-chief.” This 
power of winning eonlidenee and inspiring attachment was one 
of the strongest (dements in Nelson's success, alike as a sub- 
ordinate and when himself in ehief command. 

With his mind ever fixed upon glory, or rather upon honor, 
— the word he himself most often used, and whieh more accu- 
rately expresses his desire for fame; honor, whieh is to glory 
what character is to reputation, tin* same hard fortune per- 
sisted in denying to him, during the War of the American 
Revolution, the opportunities for distinction which he so 
ardently coveted. In the “ Badger ” and in the 41 Hinehin- 
brook,” during the year 1770, his service was confuted to 
routine cruising about Jamaica and along the Mosquito coast 
of (‘mitral America. A gleam of lxdtcr things for a moment 
shorn* upon him in August of that year, when the French fleet, 
under Fount. If Kstaing, appeared in Haiti, numbering twenty- 
two ships- -of- thedinc, with transports reported to he carrying 
twenty thousand troops, AH Jamaica was in an uproar of ap- 
prehension, believing an attack upon the island to be immi- 
nent ; for its conquest was known to be one of tin* great objects 
of the enemy. Nelson was at tin* time living on shore, the 
** Hinehinbrook ” seemingly 1 not having returned to the port 
since his appointment to her, and he eagerly accepted the duty 
of commanding the land batteries. The odds were great, - - 
H Von must not be surprised to bear of my learning to speak 
French,” lie wrote, laughingly, to Looker in England, — but if 
so, the greater the honor attendant, whether upon success or 
defeat. If Kstuiug, however, passed on to America to encoun- 
ter disaster at Savannah, and Nelson’s hopes were again 
disappointed. 

In January, 1780, sin opportunity for service offered, whieh 

1 TliU apparm cerium from hix letters of July 2H sad August 1*2, which 
explicitly tmmlmi tiwti ship’s aWnee, 
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ended in no conspicuous or permanent result, but nevertheless 
conferred distinction upon one who, to use his own expression, 
was determined to climb to the top of the tret 4 , and to neglect 
no chance, however slight, that could help him on. War with 
Spain had then been about seven months declared, and tin* 
British governor of Jamaica had sagaciously determined to 
master Lake Nicaragua, and the course of the river San Juan, 
its outlet to the Caribbean Sea.. The object of the attempt 
was twofold, both military and commercial. Tin* route was 
recognized then, as it is now, as one of the. most important, if 
not the most important, of those affording easy transit from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic by way of the Isthmus. To a 
nation of the mercantile aptitudes of Great Britain, such a 
natural highway was necessarily an object of desire. In her 
hands it would not only draw to itself the wealth of the sur- 
rounding regions, but would likewise promote tin* develop- 
ment of her trade, both north and south, along the eastern 
and western coasts of the two Americas. But the pecuniary 
gain was not all. The military tenure of this short and nar- 
row strip, supported at either end, upon the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, by naval detachments, all the more easily to hr main- 
tained then 4 by the use of the belt itself, would effectually sever 
the northern and southern colonies of Spain, bot h by act ual in- 
terposition, and by depriving them of one of their most vital 
lines of intercommunication. To seek control of so valuable 
and central a link in a great network of maritime interests 
was as natural and inevitable to Groat Britain aeentury ago, 
as it now is to try to dominate the Mediterranean and the Sue/, 
Canal, which fulfil a like function to her Eastern possessions 
and Eastern commerce. 

Preoccupied, however, with numerous and more pressing 
cares in many quarters of the world, and overweighted in a 
universal struggle with outnumbering foes, Great Britain 
(amid spare but seanfcy forces to Ian*' West India Islands, and 
from them Governor Balling could muster but five hundred 
men for his Nicaraguan undertaking. Nelson was directed to 
convoy those with the “ Iliuchinbrook ” to the mouth of the 
Han Juan del Norte, where was tin*, port now commonly called 
Grey town, in those days a line and spacious harbor. There 
his charge ended ; but his mental constitution never allowed 
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him to look upon, a military task as well done while anything 
remained to do. In the spirit of his famous saying, fifteen 
years later, “Were ten. ships out of eleven taken, I would 
never call it well done if the eleventh escaped, if able to get 
at her/’ he determined to go with the troops. With his 
temperament it was impossible to turn his back upon the 
little body of soldiers, whose toilsome advance up the tropical 
stream might be aided and hastened by his ready seamen. 

The first objective of the expedition was Fort San Juan, a 
powerful work controlling the river of the same name, and 
thereby the only natural water transit between the sea and 
Lake Nicaragua. Upon the possession of this, as a position 
of vantage and a safe depot for supplies and reinforcements, 
Falling based his hopes of future advance, both west and 
south. Nelson took with him forty-seven seamen and ma- 
rines from his ship’s company; the former, aided by some 
Indians, doing most of the labor of forcing the boats against 
the current, through shoal and tortuous channels, under his 
own constant supervision and encouragement. A small out- 
post that withstood their progress was by him intrepidly 
stormed, sword in hand, by sudden assault ; and upon reach- 
ing Fort San Juan he urgently recommended the same sum- 
mary method to the officer commanding the troops. The 
latter, however, was not one of the men who recognize the 
necessity for exceptional action. Regular approaches, though 
the slower, were the surer way of reducing a fortified place, 
and entailed less bloodshed. Professional rule commonly 
demanded them, and to professional rule he submitted. 
Nelson argued that through delays, which, however incurred, 
were now past discussion, the expedition had reached its , 
destination in April, at the end of the healthy, dry season, 
instead of shortly after its beginning, in January. Conse- 
quently, owing to the fall of the water, much additional 
trouble had been experienced in the advance, the men were 
proportionately weakened by toil and exposure, and the wet 
months, with their dire train of tropical diseases, were at 
hand. Therefore, though more might fall by the enemy’s 
weapons in a direct attack, the ultimate loss would be less 
than by the protracted and sickly labors of the spade ; while 
with San Juan subdued, the force could receive all the care 
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possible in such a climate, and under the best conditions await 
the return of good weather for further progress. 

In military enterprises there will frequently arise the ques- 
tion, Is time or life in this case of the greater value ? Those 
regularly ordered and careful procedures which most econo- 
mize the blood of the soldier may, by their inevitable delays, 
seriously imperil the objects of the campaign as a whole ; or 
they may even, while less sanguinary, entail indirectly a 
greater loss of men than do prompter measures. In such 
doubtful matters Nelson's judgment was usually sound ; and 
his instinct, which ever inclined to instant and vigorous 
action, was commonly by itself alone an accurate guide, in 
a profession whose prizes are bestowed upon quick resolve 
more often than upon deliberate consultation. The same in- 
tuition that in his prime dictated his instant, unhesitating 
onslaught at the Nile, depriving the French of all opportunity 
for further preparation, — that caused him in the maturity of 
his renown, before Copenhagen, to write, “ every hour's delay 
makes the enemy stronger ; we shall never be so good a match 
for them as at this moment," — that induced him at Trafalgar 
to modify his deliberately prepared plan in favor of one vastly 
more hazardous, but which seized and held the otherwise fleet- 
ing chance, — led him here also at San Juan, unknown, and 
scarcely more than a boy, to press the policy of immediate 
attack. 

The decision was not in his hands, and he was overruled ; 
whereupon, with his usual readiness to do his utmost, he 
accepted the course he disapproved, and, without nursing a 
grievance, became at once active in erecting batteries and 
serving the guns. “ When unfortunate contentions," says one 
dispassionate narrator, “had slackened the ardour for public 
service, Captain Nelson did not suffer any narrow spirit to 
influence his conduct. He did more than his duty : where 
anything was to be done, he saw no difficulties." Great as 
his merits were, he was never insensible to them; and, in the 
sketch of his career, furnished by him to his chief biographers, 
he records his exploits with na'ive self-satisfaction, resembling 
the sententious tablets of Eastern conquerors ; “ I boarded, if 
I may be allowed the expression, an outpost of the enemy, 
situated on an island in the river; I made batteries, and 
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afterwards fought them, and was a principal cause of our 
success.” Hut this simple, almost childlike, delight in his 
own performances, which continually crops out in his eorro 
spomienee, did not exaggerate their deserts. Major Poison, 
commanding the land forces, wrote to (jovernor Palling: “I 
want words to express the obligations I owe to Captain 
Nelson. Ho was the first on every service, whether by day 
or night. There was not a gun fired but was pointed by him, 
or by Captain Pespard, Chief Kiigiuecr.” Palling, after some 
delay, wrote in the same sense to the Minister of War in Lon- 
don, warmly recommending Nelson to tin* notice of tin*, home 
Covennuent. 

While the siege was in progress, Nelson received word of 
his appointment to a better ship, the “.Janus/’ of forty-four 
guns, and it became necessary for him to join her. He left 
Fort San .Juan only the day before it, surrendered, and re- 
turned to 'Jamaica; but his health now gave way wholly, and 
his command of the “Janus/- for the most part merely muni 
mil' sc»on came to an end altogether. 1 hilling hud truly said, 
M Captain Nelson’s constitution is rather too delicate for ser- 
vice in this nort hern ocean.” 1 Before starting on the expe- 
dition, he had himself written to his friend Locker: “If my 
health is not notch better than it is at present, I shall cer- 
tainly conn* home after this trip, as all the doctors are against 
my staying so long in this country. You know my old com- 
plaint in my breast: it is turned out to he the gout got there. 
1 have twice lieen given over since you left this country with 
that cursed disorder, the gout.’ 1 hi such weakness ho lived 
and worked through a month of a short campaign, in which, 
of the ** lliindduhrook’s ” crew of two hundred, one hundred 
and forty five were buried in his time or that of his successor, 
< kdtingwoud, — a mortality which he justly cites an a further 
proof of the necessity for expedition in such climates. But, 
though he survived, he escaped by the skin of Ids teeth. 
Worn out by dysentery and fatigue, he was carried ashore in 
his cot, and soon after taken to Sir Peter Parker’s house, 
where Lady Parker herself nursed him through. Her kind* 

* Tin’ i ‘nrihhrrttt *?»* formerly dun wtylwi in omtrmlLtinvtimi mthr Smith 
8*n, flie tVifw, which wan m% rallml bnmuw its first itiwamirnr* mw it t«» the 
mm Hi from th# Lthime*. 
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ness to him and his own debility are touchingly shown by a 
note written from the mountains, where he was carried in 
his convalescence: “Oh, Mr. Boss, what would I give to be 
at Port Boyal ! Lady Parker not here, and the servants let- 
ting me lay as if a log, and take no notice.” P>y September, 
1780, it was apparent that perfect restoration, without change 
of climate, was impossible, and in the autumn, having been 
somewhat over three years on the station, he sailed for home 
in the “Lion,” of sixty-four guns, Captain Cornwallis, 1 * * * to 
whose careful attention, as formerly to that of Captain Pigot, 
he gratefully attributed his life. The expedition with which 
he had been associated ended in failure, for although a part 
of the force pushed on to Lake Nicaragua, sickness compelled 
the abandonment of the conquests, which were repossessed by 
the Spaniards. 

Arriving in England, Nelson went to Bath, and there passed 
through a period of extreme suffering and tedious recovery. 
“I have been so ill since I have been here,” says one of his 
letters, “that I was obliged to be carried to and from bed, 
with the most excruciating tortures.” Exact dates are want- 
ing; but he seems to have been under treatment near three 
months, when, on the 28th of January, 1781, he wrote to 
Locker, in his often uncouth style: “Although I have not 
quite recovered the use of my limbs, yet my inside is a new 
man ; ” and again, three weeks later, “ I have now the perfect 
use of all my limbs, except my left arm, which I can hardly tell 
what is the matter with it. From the shoulder to my fingers 7 
ends are as if half dead.” He remained in Bath until the 
middle of March, latterly more for the mild climate than be- 
cause feeling the necessity of prosecuting his cure; yet that 
his health was far from securely re-established is evident, for 
a severe relapse followed his return to London. On the 7th 
of May, 1781, he writes to his brother: “You will say, why 
does not he come into Norfolk? I will tell you: I have en- 
tirely lost the use of my left arm, and very near of my left 
leg and thigh.” In estimating Nelson's heroism, the sickly 

1 Cornwallis was an officer of marked gallantry and conduct, who distin- 

guished himself on several occasions, as captain, during the War of 1778, and 

as admiral during the wars of the French Revolution. He was brother to 

Lord Cornwallis, who surrendered at Yorktown, in 1781. 
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fragility ofliis bodily frame. must bo leapt in memory; not to 
excuse shortcomings of nerve or enterprise, for there wore 
none, but to exalt duly the extraordinary mental energy 
which rather mocked at diilieulties than triumphed over them. 

While yet an invalid he had again applied for employment, 
and, as the war was still raging, was appointed in August, 
1781, to the “ Albemarle,” a small frigate of twenty-eight 
guns. Jle was pleased with the ship, the first commissioned 
by himself at home, with a long cruise in prospeet; and, to- 
gether with his expressions of eontent with her, there appears 
that manifestation of complete satisfaction with his ollieers 
and crew, with those surrounding him as subordinates, that 
so singularly characterized his habit of mind. “ I have an 
exceeding good ship's company. Not a man or officer in 
her I would wish to change. ... I am perfectly satisfied 
with both ollieers and ship's company.” Down to the*, month 
before Trafalgar, when, to tin*, bidding of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to choose his own officers, lie replied, “Choose 
yourself, my lord ; the. same spirit actuates the whole pro- 
fession, you cannot choose wrong,” there, is rarely, it might 
almost 1 m* said never, anything but praise for those beneath 
him. With the “Agamemnon," “We are all well; indeed, 
nobody can be ill with my ship's company, they are so fine a 
set.” At the Nile, “I had the happiness to command a band 
of brothers; therefore night was to my advantage. Each 
knew his duty, and 1 was sure each would feel for a French 
ship, M tffri'H<is readily conceived my plan.” His ships in 
the Mediterranean, in ISO.'J, “are the best commanded and 
the very l«*st maimed " in the navy. So his frequent praise 
of others in Ids despatches and letters has none of the formal, 
perfunctory ring of an official paper; it springs evidently 
from the warmest appreeiation and admiration, is heartfelt, 
showing no deceptive exterior, but the true native fibre of 
the man, full of the eharity wltieh is kind and thinketh no 
evil. It was not always ho toward those above him. Under 
the timid and dilatory notion of flothmn and Hyde "Parker, 
under the somewhat commonplace although exact and ener- 
getic movements of Lord Keith, he was restive, and freely 
showed what In* felt. On the other hand, around Hood and 
Jervis, who commanded bin professional respect and esteem, 
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lie quickly threw the same halo of excellence, arising from 
his tendency to idealize, that colored tin* medium through 
which he invariably saw the men whom he hi nisei i com- 
manded. The disposition to invest those near to him with 
merits, which must in part at least have been imaginary, is 
a most noteworthy feature of his character, and goes lar to 
explain the attraction he exerted over others, the enthusiasm 
which ever followed him, tint greatness of his success, and 
also, unhappily, the otherwise almost inexplicable hut en- 
during infatuation which enslaved his later years, and has 
left the most serious blot upon his memory. 

Though thus pleased with his surroundings, his own health 
continued indifferent. He excuses himself for delay in corre- 
spondence, because. “so ill as to be scarce kept out of bed.'" 
In such a state, and for one whose* frame had been racked and 
weakened by three years spent in the damp heat of the trop- 
ics, a winter’s trip to the Baltic was hardly the best prescrip- 
tion; but thither the “ Albemarle ” was sent, — it would 
almost be supposed,” he wrote, “to try my constitution.” He 
was away on this cruise from October to December, 1781, 
reaching Yarmouth on the 17th of the latter month, with a 
large convoy of a hundred and ten sail of merchant-ships, all 
that then remained of two hundred and sixty that had started 
from Elsinore on the 8th. “They behaved, as all convoys 
that ever I saw did, shamefully ill ; parting company every 
day.” After being several days wind-bound in Yarmouth 
Iioads, he arrived in the Downs on the first day of 1782. The 
bitter cold of the North had pierced him almost a n keenly as 
it did twenty years later in the Copenhagen expedition. “I 
believe the Doctor hp saved my life since I saw you,” he 
wrote to his brother. The ship was then ordered to Torts* 
mouth to take in eight months’ provisions, — a sure indication 
that she was intended for a distant voyage. Nelson himself 
surmised that she would join the squadron of Sir lUehurd 
Bickerfcon, then fitting out to reinforce the fleet in the Kant 
Indies. Had this happened, ho would have been on hand to 
hear much and perchance see something of one of his own 
professional forerunners, the great French Admiral SufTrcn, as 
well as of the latter’s doughty antagonist, Sir Edward Hughes ; 
for Bicker ton arrived in time to take part in the last of the 
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five pitched battles between those two hard fighters. Un- 
luckily, a severe accident had befallen the “ Albemarle / 5 — a 
large East Indiaman having dragged down upon her during 
a heavy gale in the Downs. The injuries received by this 
collision were so extensive that the ship was under repairs 
at Portsmouth for six weeks, during which time Bickerton 
sailed. 

While thus detained in one of the principal dockyards and 
naval stations of the kingdom, another large detachment, be- 
longing to the Channel fleet, assembled before Nelson's eyes. 
It comprised twelve sail-of-the-line, under Admiral Barring- 
ton ; and among these was the “ Foudroyant / 5 the most famous 
ship of her time, then commanded by Captain John Jervis, 
with whom, as the Earl of St. Vincent, Nelson was afterwards 
closely associated ; but the young frigate captain did not now 
come in contact with his stately superior, who in later years 
so highly valued and loved him. It was for him still the day 
of small things. Though thus thrown in the midst of the din 
and bustle of extensive naval preparations, he had not the 
fortune to be directly connected with them ; and consequently 
no occasion arose for becoming known to 'admirals who could 
recognize his worth, and give him the opportunities without 
which distinction cannot be achieved. It is, however, a sig- 
nificant and instructive fact that, while thus persistently dis- 
sociated from the great operations then in progress, and 
employed wholly in detached service, Nelson’s natural genius 
for war asserted itself, controlling the direction of his thoughts 
and interests, and fixing them to that broad field of his profes- 
sion from which he was as yet debarred. u The height of his 
ambition / 5 an acquaintance of this period tells us, “ was to 
command a line-of-battle ship ; as for prize money / 5 for which 
frigates offered the best chances, “ it never entered his 
thoughts . 55 A few months later, while still in the “ Albe- 
marle / 5 it was said of him by Lord Hood, the most original 
tactician of the day, that he knew as much about naval tactics 
as any officer in the fleet. When this high encomium was be- 
stowed, Nelson had barely passed his twenty-fourth birthday. 

Meanwhile the “ Albemarle 55 was again ordered upon con- 
voy duty, this time to Quebec. This destination also was 
distasteful on account of the climate. “ I want much to get 
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off from this d d voyage/ 7 he wrote. “Mr. Adair/ 7 an 

eminent London surgeon, who the year before had treated him 
for the paralysis of his limbs, “ has told me that if I was sent 
to a cold damp climate it would make me worse than ever. 77 
He himself had scruples about applying for an exchange, and 
the efforts of some friends who interfered proved useless. The 
“ Albemarle 77 started with a convoy of thirty-odd vessels on 
the 10th of April, 1782 ; and after a short stop at Cork, an- 
chored at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on May 27, whence she 
reached Quebec July 1. Three days later she again sailed on 
a cruise that lasted over two months, spent chiefly about 
Boston Bay and Cape Cod. During this time several enemy’s 
vessels were taken or destroyed ; but, with the bad luck that 
so often followed Nelson in the matter of prize-money, none 
of the captures reached port, and the cruise was pecuniarily 
unprofitable. It afforded him, however, an opportunity for 
displaying conduct and gaining deserved reputation, which he 
valued more highly. On the 14th of August the sudden lifting 
of a fog showed the “Albemarle 77 within gunshot of a French 
squadron, of four ships-of-th e-line and a frigate, that had just 
come out of Boston.- A close chase followed, lasting nine or 
ten hours; but Nelson threw off the heavy ships by running 
among the shoals of George’s Bank, which he ventured to do, 
trusting to the cool head and aptitude for pilotage acquired in 
earlier life. The frigate followed warily, watching for a 
chance to strike at advantage ; but when the ships-of-the-line 
had been dropped far enough to be unable to help their con- 
sort, the British vessel hove-to 1 in defiance, and the enemy 
fell back upon his supports. 

Shortly after this escape, so many of the ship’s company 
fell ill with scurvy that Nelson decided to go back to Quebec, 
where he arrived on the 17th of September. “ For eight 
weeks/ 7 he wrote, “ myself and all the officers lived upon salt 
beef ; nor had the ship’s company had a fresh meal since the 
7th of April. 77 The fears for his health tha.t he had expressed 
before sailing from England had happily proved groundless, 
and a month’s stay in port which now followed, at the most 
delightful and invigorating of the American seasons, wrought 
wonders for him. His letters to Locker state that the voyage 
1 That is, stopped. 
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agreed with him better than he had expected ; while from the 
St. Lawrence he wrote to his father, “ Health, that greatest of 
blessings, is what I never truly enjoyed until I saw Fair 
Canada. The change it has wrought, I am convinced, is truly 
wonderful.” This happy result had been due, in part at 
least, to surroundings that told favorably upon his sensitive 
nervous system, and not to the bracing climate alone. He had 
been actively occupied afloat, and had fallen desperately in love 
with a fair Canadian, around whom his ardent imagination 
threw that glamour of exaggerated charm in which he saw all 
who were dear to him, except his wife. Her he seems from 
the first to have looked upon with affection indeed, but with- 
out rapture or illusion. The Canadian affair came near ending 
in an imprudent offer, from which he was with difficulty de- 
terred by a cool-headed friend. The story runs that, the ship 
being ordered to New York and ready for sea, he had bidden 
her good-bye and gone on board, expecting to sail next day ; 
but that, unable to bear the approaching separation, he re- 
turned to the city, and was on his way to the lady’s home 
when his friend met him. 

Tearing himself away from his mistress by a violent effort, 
Nelson, on the 20th of October, sailed for New York. Arriv- 
ing on the 13th of November, he found there a large part of 
the West India fleet, under Lord Hood, who had been second 
in command to Rodney on the occasion of the latter’s cele- 
brated victory over De Grasse in the previous April. Rodney 
had since then been recalled to England, while Hood had gone 
to Boston to look after a division of the beaten Erench fleet, 
which was there refitting. He was now on his return to the 
islands, where the enemy was expected to make a vigorous 
aggressive campaign the following spring. Extensive prepa- 
rations were in fact on foot for the reduction of Jamaica, frus- 
trated six months before by De Grasse’s mishap. Nelson 
thus found himself again in tantalizing contact with the stir- 
ring circumstance that preludes hostilities, in which he him- 
self had little hope to share; for the “ Albemarle ” belonged 
to the North American station, where all active naval opera^ 
tions had ceased with the surrender of Cornwallis the year 
before. He went, therefore, to Hood, and begged to be trans- 
ferred to his squadron. In vain did Admiral Digby, his own 
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commander-in-chief, tell him that he was on a good station for 
prize-money. “ Yes,” he replied, “ but the West Indies is the 
station for honour.” 

Digby was reluctant to part with 'a frigate, as all admirals 
were; but Hood, either from an intuitive faculty for judging 
men, or from his conversations with Nelson eliciting the 
latter’s singular knowledge of the higher part of his profes- 
sion, wished to push an officer of so much promise, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the transfer of the “ Albemarle” to his 
squadron. “I am a candidate with Lord Hood for a line-of- 
battle ship,” wrote Nelson to Locker; “he has honoured me 
highly, by a letter, for wishing to go off this station to a 
station of service, and has promised me his friendship.” A 
few months later he wrote again: “My situation in Lord 
Hood’s fleet must be in the highest degree flattering to any 
young man. He treats me as if I were his son, and will, I 
am convinced, give me anything I can ask of him.” This 
was really the beginning, the outstart, of Nelson’s great 
career; for Hood’s interest in him, then aroused, and deep- 
ened by experience to the utmost confidence and appreciation, 
made itself felt the instant the Trench Revolutionary War 
began. Nelson then came at once under his orders, went 
with him to the Mediterranean, and there speedily made his 
mark, being transferred from admiral to admiral with ever- 
growing tokens of reliance. Despite the lapse of time, and 
the long interval of peace, it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is a direct connection of cause and effect between his 
transfer to Hood’s fleet, in the harbor of New York, and the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent, in 1797, when he emerged from 
merely professional distinction to national renown, standing 
head and shoulders above all competitors. In the four days 
that followed his arrival in New York, Nelson took the tide 
at the flood, and was borne on to fortune. Yet in this, as in 
many other instant and happy decisions, we may not see the 
mere casting of a die, the chance result of an irreflective im- 
pulse. The determination to change into Hood’s squadron, 
with its powerful, far-reaching effect upon his future, was in 
necessary logical sequence to Nelson’s whole habit of thought, 
and wish, and previous preparation. He was swept into 
the current that carried him on to fame by the irresistible 
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tendency of his own conscious will and cherished purpose 4 . 
Opportunity flitted by; lit 4 was ready, and grasped it. 

At this turning-point the commendable diligence of his 
principal biographers has a^ain scoured for us a striking de- 
scription of tin* young captain’s personal appearance, and of 
the impression produced by his manner upon an interested 
acquaintance, who afterwards became a warm friend and ad- 
mirer as well as a frequent correspondent. The narrator — 
then Prince William Henry, afterwards King William IV. 
— Rave the following account, apparently at some, period 
between iKub, when Nelson fell, and I SOP, when the first 
edition of Clarke and MvArthur's Life appeared. U I was 
then a midshipman on hoard Urn Kurlleur,” Lord Hood's flag- 
ship, h ing in the Narrows off Staten Island, and had the 
watch on deck, when Captain Nelson, of the Albemarle, came, 
in his barm alongside, who appeared to be the merest boy of 
a captain l ever behold; and his dress was worthy of atten- 
tion. lb* had on a full laced uniform; his lank unpowdered 
hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail, of an extraordinary 
length; tin* old fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added to the 
general quaintuess of his figure, and produced an appearance 
which particularly attracted my notice ; for 1 had newer seen 
anything like if before, nor eouht 1 imagine who 1m was, nor 
what he came about. My doubts were, however, removed 
when Lord Hood introduced me to turn. There was some- 
thing irresistibly pleasing in his address and euuver.sut.ion ; 
and an enthusiasm, when speaking on professional subjects, 
that showed be was no common being/* The ( 'on n teas of 
M into, in her Life of Lord Mint**, speaks of Nelson's “ Nlioek 
head M at tin* time ( 1TP I ) when he was a frequent visitor at 
the. liotise of M into, then Sir Hilbert Klliott, and Viceroy of 
(’orsica; a trivia! detail, but confirmatory, no far, of the 
picture drawn by the prince. The latter continued : 14 Nelson, 
after this, went with us to the West Indies, ami nerved, under 
Lut'd lIuttdAi ting during hm indefatigable cruise off t *ape 
Frump us. * . , I found him warmly attached to my father 
(King He urge ill.], and singularly humane. He had the 
liotnmr of the King’s service and the independence of the 
fttiiisii navy particularly at heart; and his mind glowed with 
this idea m much when he was simply captain of the Alhe- 
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marie, and had obtained none of the honours of his Country, 
as when he was afterwards decorated with so much well- 
earned distinction.”' 

The war of 1778 was now fast drawing to its close; the 
preliminaries of peace being signed in January, 1783, though 
not ratified till the following September. Hood cruised olf 
Cap Francois, a naval station of the French at the west end 
of Haiti, to intercept the fleet from Boston, which was under- 
stood to be on its way to the Caribbean; but the enemy, 
learning his whereabouts, went through the Mona Passage, 
east of the island, thus avoiding a meeting, and was next 
heard of by the British as being off Cura$ao, far to the south- 
ward. Nelson, therefore, had no opportunity to show his 
prowess in battle ; and as only three letters remain covering 
this uneventful period, little is known of his movements, 
except that he made an abortive attempt to recapture Turk’s 
Island from the French with a small force of ships he was 
able to gather at short notice. An interesting indication of 
the spirit which animated him transpires in the first of the 
three letters mentioned. He had received unexpected orders 
to wait in New York after Hood’s leaving. “I was to have 
sailed with the fleet this day, but for some private reasons, 
when my ship was under sail from New York to join Lord 
Flood, at Sandy Hook, I was sent for on shore, and told I was 
to be kept forty-eight hours after the sailing of the fleet. It 
is much to my private advantage,” allowing .more latitude for 
picking up prizes, without having to share with the other 
ships, “ but I had much rather have sailed with the fleet.” 
“Money,” he continues, “is the great object here,” on the 
North American Station, “nothing else is* attended to,” — a 
motive of action which he always rejected with disdain, 
although by no means insensible to the value of money, nor 
ever thoroughly at his ease in the matter of income, owing 
largely to the lavish liberality with which he responded to 
the calls upon his generosity or benevolence. A year later 
he wrote in the same strain : “ I have closed the war without 
a fortune ; but I trust, and, from the attention that has been 
paid to me, believe, that there is not a speck in my character. 
True honour, I hope, predominates in my mind far above 
riches.” 
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\Y lii'ii in* w s ui' l In* peace reached tin* West Indies, Hood 
was ordered to return with his Heel, to Kngland. Nelson 
went holm* at t lit* same time, lining directed lirst to accom- 
pany Prince William Henry in a visit, to Havana. The 
** Albemarle ' ' reached Spit head on tint Until of dune, 1 7S;>, 
and was paid oil a week later, her captain going on half-pay 
until the billowing April, 'the cruise of nearly two years’ 
duration closed with this characteristic comment : “Not an 
ollieer has been changed, except the second lieuteiuiliti, since 
the Albemarle was commissioned; therefore, it, is needless 
to say, I am happy in my ship's company/ 1 And a Ram he 
writes: *• My ship was paid off last week, and in such a 
manner that must Hatter any ollieer, in particular in these 
turbulent times. The whole ship’s company offered, if I 
could Ret a ship, to enter for her immediately.' 1 Nelson was 
keenly alive to the impolicy and injury to the service in- 
volved in tie* fre« pient changes of officers and men front ship 
to .ship. “ The disRU 4 of the seamen to the Navy/’ he wrote 
immediately alter leaving the Albemarle," “ is all owing to 
the infernal plan of turning them over from ship to ship, so 
that men cannot be attached tu their olllcers, or the o Hirers 
rare twopence about them.' 1 Thin element of personal attach- 
ment is never left out of calculation safely. 

Nelson was now nearly twenty-live. In direct, achievement 
he bad accomplished little, and to most be was unknown ; bid. 
he did not deceive himself in believing that his reputation 
was established, and his promise, as a capable man of action, 
understood by those who knew him, and especially hy the 
brilliant admiral under whom he had last served. Within a 
week of his release from the hip lb*od carried him to t.ourt, 
and presented him to flu* King. - an evident proof of his 
approbation ; and Nelson notes that, the sovereign wan exceed- 
ingly attentive. The next few months were spent in Lon- 
don, or at hi# old home in Norfolk, to which and to Ids 
family lie was always fondly attached, "toward the end of 
October he obtained a leave of absence, in order to visit* 
France and arc pure the French language, His impressions of 
that country, as far as he went, — from Habits in St. Outer, 
— - are given in lively enough sly L* in a few letters ; but they 
differ little front what might he expected from any very 
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young man deeply lineal with insular prejudice. “ 1 halt* 
their country and their manners, " he wrote, soon after his 
return; and his biographers were quite right in sa\ ing that 
he had been brought up in the old anti-< Jalliean school, with 
prejudices not to be eradicated by a Hying visit. He duly 
records his disgust with two British naval captains, one of 
whom was afterwards among his most valued and valuable 
friends, for wearing epaulettes, at that time confined to the 
French service. u I hold them a little chvitjt'' he said, “for 
putting on any part of a Frenchman's uniform. M 

It is more interesting to notice that his impressionable 
fancy was again taken by an attractive young Kugli.sh woman, 
the daughter of a clergyman named Andrews, living at St. 
Oiner. u Two very beautiful young ladies," he writes to 
Locker and to his brother; “I must take care of my heart, 1 
assure you.” u My heart is quite secured against the Freneh 
beauties; I almost wish I could say as much for an Knglish 
yopiig lady, the daughter of a clergyman, with whom I am 
just going to dine, ami spend the day. She has such uccntu- 
pi ish meats that, had 1 a million of money, I am sun? 1 should 
at this moment make her an offer of them.” “The most 
accomplished woman my eyes ever beheld/' lie repeals, a 
month later. The sentimental ruptures of u wmng man about 
a handsome girl have in themselves too much of the cnmmmt- 
place to justify mention. What is remarkable, and suggests 
an explanation of the deplorable vagary of bis later years, is 
that his attachment to Ids wife, even in the days of mart- 
slop, elicited no such extravagance of admiration as that into 
which ho freely lapses in his earlier fancies, and yet more in 
Ids last absorbing passion. Respect and tenderness for her 
he certainly felt and expressed ; but there is no indication 
that slm ever enkindled his ardent imagination, or filled for 
him this place of an ideal, which Ids menial constitution 
imperatively demanded oh an object of worship. The present 
attachment went so far with him that be wrote to Ids uncle 
William Buckling, asking for an allowance to enable him to 
marry. a I f nothing can be done for me,” said he, gloomily, 
** 1 know what I have to trust to. Life in nut worth preserv- 
ing without happiness; and I earn not where I may linger 
out a miserable existence. I am prepared to hear your refusal, 
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and have fixed my resolution if that should happen. ... I 
pray you may never know the pangs which at this instant 
tear my heart..” If, as is said by the. gentleman into whose 
hands this letter passed, Suckling consented to help him, as 
he certainly did at the time of Ids actual marriage, it seems 
probable that the lady refused him. 



CHAPTER II. 


Tin*. CurisE ok tiik “ Bohkas." - OnNTiinvi.usY «>ykk tiii; M\joi;« i . 
me nt ok tiik Navigation Am. Rr.irns r<> Km;i.\m». Kuiki • 
m i - ',nt r nti i# tiii; Ottoukak <*k tiik Fi:i-;n«ti Ki.voi.r i ion. Ar* 

TuINTKI) TO COMMAND TIIK “AUAMKMNuN," tU. 

1784-1 7iK>- Am-:, 2(1-: M. 

W HATEVER the cause, Kelson's visit to France ended 
prematurity ami abruptly. Early in January, 1 7N I, 
after an absence of two months, he wont, bark to England, 
announcing to his friends that his coming was only tem- 
porary, partly cm business, partly for treatment ; for his 
delicate health again occasioned him anxiety. “ The frost, 
thank Cod, is broke,*’ he wrote; “cold weather is death to 
me.” Rut even while speaking confidently of his speedy 
return to the Continent, In* dropped a hint that he was de- 
posed to resume the active pursuit of his profession, although 
on leaving the a Albemarle/’ six months before, la* had said 
that ho could not afford to live afloat, in peace times, in the 
style then prevalent. “My stay in England will he but very 
short, without the First Lord in the Admiralty thinks proper 
to employ me. I shall offer my services.” He did see Lord 
Howe, at that time First Lord, asking him for a ship; and 
he renewed his cordial relations with Hood, then living in 
London. On the 18th of March 1 1 owe appointed him to the 
command of the frigate “ Boreas.” Occupation in peace, 
with a reduced establishment, was not easy to get, and his 
brother, an inveterate wirepuller, must needs know to whose 
favor Kelson owed it- “ Von ask,” replied the hero, 41 by 
what interest; did I get a ship? I answer, having served 
with credit was my recommendation to Lord Howe. Any- 
thing in reason that I can ask, I am sure of obtaining from 
his justice.” The statement was no more than fair to Howe ; 
but in his knowledge of the merits of Kelson, whose claim 
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lav rather in evident promise than in conspicuous perform- 
ance, we can probably trace the friendly intervention of Lord 
i food. 

Nelson’# wish was that the “ Lorcas ” should go to the East 
Indies. To this he inclined, apparently, because the station 
was to he under the command of Commodore Cornwallis, in 
whose ship he had returned from Jamaica as an invalid in 
f 7S(), and to whom on that occasion he was indebted for the 
most friendly care. lie was not long allowed to indulge this 
hope, for five days after receiving his appointment he wrote 
that the ship was hound to the Leeward Islands, and that he 
had been asked to take as passengers the wife and family of 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Richard Hughes, who had already 
gone out. In a small vessel, for such the “ Boreas ” was, the 
request, which he could not well refuse, gave Nelson cause of 
reasonable discontent, entailing crowding and a large outlay 
of money. *• I shall he pretty well filled with lumht'r” ho 
wrote; and later, on fin* voyage out, “ I shall not he sorry to 
part with them, although they are very pleasant, good people; 
hut they are an incredible expense.” The incident, annoying 
though it was, was not without compensations. After arriving 
on the station, he soon became involved in a serious difference 
with Sir Richard Hughes; and the latter, though a weak man 
and in the wrong, might have acted more peremptorily, had 
he not laid himself under such obligations, ( )n the other hand, 
Lady Hughes, many years later, shortly after Nelson’s death, 
committed to writing some recollections of his personal traits 
and actions during the passage, so eharaeteristie, even though 
trivial, that we could ill have; spared them, 

** I was ton much affected when we met at Bath/’ wrote she 
to Mr. M aloha m, Nelson’s brother-in-law, “to say every par- 
ticular in which was always displayed the infinite cleverness 
and goodness of heart of our dearly beloved Hero, As a 
woman, 1 can only las a judge of those things that I could 
comprehend — such as his attention to the young gentlemen 
who had the happiness of being on his quarter-deck. It may 
reasonably \m supposed that among the number of thirty, there 
limit Imi timid as well m bold; the timid he never rebuked, 
but always wished to show them he desired nothing of them 
that he would not instantly do himself : and I have known him 
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say, ‘ Well, Sir, I am going a rare to the masthead, and beg I 
may meet you there.’ .No denial could he given to sueh a wish, 
and the poor fellow instantly began his march. .11 is Lordship 
never took the least notice with what alacrity it was done, but 
when he met in the top, instantly began speaking in the most 
cheerful manner, and saying how much a person was to be 
pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or even anything 
disagreeable, in the attempt. After this excellent example, I 
have seen the t imid youth lead another, and rehearse* his caji- 
tain’s words. In like manner, he every day went into tin* 
school-room, and saw them do t heir nautical business, and at 
twelve o’clock he was the first upon deck with his quadrant. 
No one there could la* behindhand in their business when their 
captain set; them so good an example. One other circumstance 
I must mention which will close the subject, which was the 
day we landed at Barbadoes. We were to dim* at the Clover- 
nor’s. Our dear captain said, c You must permit, me, Lady 
Hughes, to carry one of my aid-de*eamps with m** ; 1 and when 
he. presented him to the Governor, he said, 4 Your Excellency 
must excuse* me for bringing one of my midshipmen, as f make 
it a rule to introduee them to all the good eompnny I can, as 
they have few to look up to besides myself during the time 
they are at sea.’ This kindness and at tention made t he young 
people adore him; and even his wishes, could they have been 
known, would have been instantly complied wit he 1 

The charm and wisdom of sueh a hearing is patent; lmt it 
was the natural character of the man that thus shone out, and 
no mere result of conscientious care. To the last, through all 
his ill-health, anxiety, and sufferings, the same genial sweet- 
ness of manner, the outcome of an unaffected, cordial good- will 
to all, was shown to those who came in contact with hum 
Captain Duff, who met him for the first time three week* before 
Trafalgar, and who fell in the. battle, wrote to his wife in almost 
the, same words ms Lady Hughes: You mk me about Lord 
Nelson, and how I like him. I have already answered that 
question as every person must do that ever served under him. 
lie is bo good and pleasant a man, that we all wish to do what 
he likes, without any kind of orders. I have lieen myself very 
lucky with most of my admirals, but I really think the present 
the pleasantest I have met withe’ There do, it is true, occur 
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in Nelson’s letters occasional, though very rare, expressions oi' 
that passing annoyance with individuals which is inseparable 
from the close and long-continued contact of ship life. Thus, 
shortly before leaving the “ Boreas,” he writes : “ i begin to be 
very strict in my Ship. Whenever I may set off in another, 
I shall be indifferent whether 1 ever speak to an Officer in her, 
but upon duty.” One wonders what passing and soon forgotten 
breeze was responsible for this most un-Nelson-like outburst. 
But to the end it remained true, that between the officers and 
crews under Nelson’s command and their chief, there was 
always that cordial regard which can only spring from the 
hearty sympathy of the commander with those beneath him. 

While thoughtful and considerate, oven to gentleness, for 
the weak and dependent, the singular energy that; quickened 
Nelson’s frail and puny frame showed itself on occasion in 
instant resentment of any official slight to himself or his ship, 
or injury to the interests of the country. During tho “Bo- 
reas’s ” stay at Madeira, the British Consul neglected to return 
his visit, on the plea that the (jovernment allowed him no boat. 
Nelson declined any further intercourse with him. While 
lying in the Downs, he learns that sixteen British seamen arc 
detained by force on board a Dutch Indiaman. lie requires 
their delivery to him; and when their effects were withheld, 
cm the alleged ground of their being in debt to the ship, he 
stops all intercourse between it and the shore, sending an armed 
cutter to enforce his order. “The Admiralty,” he wrote, 
“have fortunately approved my conduct in the business,” and 
added grimly, “a thing they are not; very guilty of where there 
is a likelihood of a scrape.” When entering the harbor of Fort 
Royal, Martinique, the principal French island in tin*. Lesser 
Antilles, the officer at the citadel neglected to hoist the colors, 
a ceremonial observance customary when a ship of war ap- 
proached. Nelson at once demanded an explanation and 
received ample, amends ; the offending party being placed under 
arrest. To the governor of some of the British West India 
islands, he wrote making suggestions for the better disc-barge 
of certain duties, in which both of them were interested. He 
received, it is said, a testy message that “old generals were 
not in the habit of taking advice from young gentlemen.” “I 
have the honour, Sir,” replied Nelson, “of being as old as the 
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prime minister of Hngland* and think myself as capable of 
commanding one of his majesty's ships as that minister is of 
governing the state;’’ and throughout he held to the stand he 
had taken. 

The most remarkable instance, however, of this promptness 
to assert the dignity and rights of his oflieial position, allow- 
ing no man to despise his youth, oeeurmi very soon after his 
arrival upon the station, and brought him to a direct issue with 
his commander-in-chief, — if not, indeed, with an nut horitut ive 
precedent set by so great a man as Lord Uodney. Voting 
though he still was in years, — only twenty-six, — Nelson was 
by date of commission the senior captain in t he small squadron* 
of some half-dozen vessels, to which the economies of tin* ad- 
ministration had reduced the Leeward Islands station. Bring 
thus next in rank to the admiral, the* latter, who made his 
headquarters at Barbadoes in the southern part, of the station, 
sent him to the northern division, cent ring about the island of 
Antigua. Having remained in harbor, as was usual, during the 
hurricane months, Nelson cruised during the winter and until 
February, f 7*d, when some damage received compelled the 
u Boreas 41 to put into Antigua for repairs. Here he found ;& 
vessel of the .squadron, whose own captain was of course junior 
to him, Hying a Commodore's broad pendant, w hich asserted 
the oifieial presence of a captain superior to himself in rank 
and command, and duly qualified to give him orders. He at 
once asked the meaning of tins from the ship's proper com- 
mander, and was informed by him that Haplain Moutray, an 
old officer, twenty years bis senior on the post list, and then 
acting us Commissioner of the Navy, a civil office connected 
with the dockyard at Antigua, hud directed it to lie hoisted, 
and claimed to exercise control over all men -oh war in the 
harbor, during the admiral's absence. 

Nelson was not wholly unprepared for this, for Hughes had 
notified him and the oilier captains that Montray was author* 
ixed by himself to take this step. Being then away from the 
island, he had replied guardedly that if Commissioner Moutray 
%m$ put into CQmmix*U*n, lie would have great pleasure in 
nerving under him, — thus reserving his decision to tie* 
moment for action. He now took the ground that an officer 
not commissioned afloat, but holding only a civil ajqmiftitiieit!, 
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tumid not exercise naval command, —-that; an order authorizing 
him to do so was invalid, — that to entitle him to such com- 
mand he must he put into military commission by being 
attached to a ship in commission. lie therefore flatly declined 
to obey Monfcray's orders, refusing to admit his claim to bo 
considered a commodore, or entitled to military obedience, 
unless he produced a commission. This lie held to when 
Moutray gave him a written order to put himself under his 
command. 

On technical points of this kind Nelson was a clear and 
accurate thinker, and in the admiral he had to do with a 
muddle-headed, irresolute superior. Hughes had already beam 
badly worried and prodded, on matters concerning his own 
neglected duties, by his unquiet young subordinate, who was 
never satisfied to leave bad enough alone, but kept raising 
knotty points to harass an easy-going old gentleman, who 
wanted only to be allowed to shut his eyes to what went on 
under his nose. He was now exasperated by Nelson’s con- 
tumacy, but he was also a little afraid of him, and supported 
his own order by no morn decisive action than laying the ease 
before the Admiralty, who informed Nelson that ho should 
have referred his doubts to the admiral, instead of deciding 
for himself in a matter that concerned “ the exercise of the 
functions of his [the admiral’s] appointment,” This was 
rather begging the question, for Nelson expressed no doubts, 
either to Hughes or in his explanatory ltd ter to the Admiralty. 
The latter in turn shirked thus the decision of the question, — - 
for, if Nelson was rigid, Hughes’s order was illegal and not 
entitled to obedience ; if he was wrong, he had been guilty of 
flagrant insubordination, and should have been sharply dealt 
with. The Government, probably thought that the admiral 
had blundered in undertaking to give military authority to a 
civil official,— a step mo generally disastrous in experience 
that it is now explicitly forbidden by the regulations of most 
navies. If is worthy of note that twenty years later, when 
eoimnandcr-iu-chicf in tin? Mediterranean, Nelson directed the 
captains of ships cruising in the Straits of Gibraltar to consult 
cm all occasions with the Commissioner of the Navy resident 
in Gibraltar, as well as to receive his advice, if proffered, — 
adding that the eommisskmer’s opinion of their conduct would 
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have great weight with himself; but he did not put them 
under his orders. 1 

Reasoning from Nelson's position, as the pendant was dying 
without proper authority on board a ship under his immediate 
command, he should, as senior captain afloat, have gone 
further and hauled it down, t >f his authority to do so he 
felt no doubt, as is evident from his letter to the Admiralty ; 
but his motive for refraining was characteristic, lb* was 
unwilling to wound Mont ray ; just; as, before Trafalgar, in 
direct disregard of the Admiralty's orders, In* allowed an 
admiral going home under charges to take with him his flag- 
ship, a vessel of the first force and likely to he sorely needed 
in the, approaching battle, because he was reluctant, to add to 
the distress the officer was undergoing already. ** 1 did not 
choose to order the Commissioner’s pendant to be struck, as 
Mr. M on tray is an old officer of high military character; and 
it might hurt his feelings to be supposed wrong by so young 
an officer.” The question solved itself shortly by the Com- 
missioner's returning to England ; but the controversy seems 
to have made no change in the friendly and even affectionate 
relations existing bet. ween him and his wife and Nelson, fur 
Mrs. Mont ray the latter had formed one of those strong ideal- 
izing attachments which sprang tip from time to time along 
his path. “ Vou may he certain,” he writes to his brother at 
the very period the discussion was pending, ** l never passed 
English Harbour without a call, hut alas ! I am not to have 
much comfort. My dear, sweet friend is going home, I am 
really an April day; happy on her account, but truly grieved 
wen* 1 only to consider myself. Her equal I never saw in any 
country or in any situation. If my clear Kate (Ids sister] goes 
to Hath next winter sin* will be known to her, for my dear 
friend promised to make herself known. What an acquisition 
to any female to be* acquainted with, what an example to take 
pattern from.” u My sweet, amiable friend sails the 20th for 
England. I took my leave of her three! days ago with a heavy 
heart. What a. treasure of a woman.” Returning to Antigua 
a few weeks later, he writes again in a sentimental vein very 
ran* in him : “This country appears now intolerable, my dear 
friend being absent. It is barren indeed, English Harbour I 
1 X ioilus, v«l. v. p, M$. 
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hatti the sight of, and Windsor I detest. I went once up the 
hill to look at the spot whore 1 spent more happy days than 
in any one spot in the world. E'en the trees drooped their 
heads, and the tamarind tree died : — all was melaneholy : the 
road is eovered with thistles; let them grow. I shall never 
pull one of them up/’ 1 Lis regard for this attractive woman 
seems to have lasted through his life; for she survived him, 
and to her Oollingwood addressed a letter after Trafalgar, 
giving some particulars of Kelson’s death. Her only son also 
died under the latter’s immediate command, ten years later, 
when serving in Corsica. 

The chief interest of the dispute over M out ray’s position 
lies not in the somewhat obseuro point involved, hut in tin*, 
illustration it affords of Kelson’s singular independence and 
tenacity in a matter of principle. Under a conviction of right 
lie throughout life feared no responsibility and shrank from 
no consequences. It is dillieult for the non-military mind to 
realize how great, is the moral effort of disobeying a superior, 
whose, order on the. one hand covers all responsibility, and on 
the other entails the most serious personal and professional 
injury, if violated without due cause; the burden of proving 
which rests upon the junior. For the latter it is, justly and 
necessarily, not enough that his own intentions or convictions 
were honest : he has to show, not that he meant to do right, 
hut that he actually did right, in disobeying in the particular 
instance. Under no less rigorous exactions can due military 
subordination be maintained. The whole bent of advantage 
and lifelong training, therefore, draws in one direction, and is 
withstood by nothing, unless either strong personal character 
supplies a motive, or established professional standing permits 
a man to presume upon it, and to exercise a certain right, to 
independence of action. At this lime Nelson was practically 
unknown, and in refusing compliance with an order he took a 
risk that no other captain on the station would have assumed, 
as was shown by their failure a few months later to support 
their conviction* in an analogous controversy, upon which 
Nelson had entered even before* the Mon tray business. In 
both eases he staked all upon legal points, considered by him 
vital to tin! welfare of the navy and the country. The spirit 
was identically the same that led him to swing Ids ship out of 
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the line at Cape St. Vincent without wailing tor signals. 
After that day and the .Nile he could allord to take liberties, 
and sometimes took them with less justification than in his 
early career. 

When the Moutray question arose. Nelson was already 
engaged in a more far-reaching dispute, not only with his 
commander-in-chief, but with the colonial authorities and 
the popular sentiment of the West India, Islands. lake 
most men, great and small, he shaved the prepossessions of 
Ids day and generation ; differing, however, from others, 
in that he held his opinions as principles, from asserting 
which he was not to he deterred by the ill-will or dislike 
of those immediately about him. Upon arriving in the 
West Indies he found flourishing a system of trade ex- 
tremely beneficial to the. islands, hut which his education 
condemned as hurtful to Great. Britain, as it certainly was 
contrary to then existing laws that had for a century pre- 
vious regulated the commerce of the kingdom. In 1 7*1, 
a year only had elapsed since the United States had beam 
formally recognized as independent, thereby becoming, in 
British estimation as well as in their own, a tint nm foreign 
to the British flag. By the Navigation Laws, first estab- 
lished by Cromwell, but continued under the restored more 
archy without serious modification until 17tM, trade with the 
Colonies was reserved to vessels built, in Great Britain or her 
dependencies, and manned in three-fourths part by British 
subjects. The chief object and advantage of tin* law were 
conceived to be, not merely a monopoly of the trade, com 
corning the economical wisdom of which serious doubts began 
to be felt, — but the fostering of the British merchant service 
as a nursery of seamen, upon whom, in time of war, 1 he navy 
eould draw. The military strength of the Km pi re was t bought 
to be involved in the enforcement of the Navigation Act,' 1 

Before the United States declared their iudopendenec, they, 
as British colonics, enjoyed the privilege of trading with their 

1 Thun Collingwood, rarely ether time and reat mined hi hi* kingmige, 
wrote to Hughes; It in from the hfeii that the grentne*** and Mipahutty 
of the British nuvy very nmeh digtond* uj«m vhig inviolate the Act of 
Navigation, excluding foreigners from mms to the colonic*, that 1 am he 
dinted to make this reprimuitutiou to you.*' Nicola*, veil. t. j», 17 % 
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fellow-colonists under what was then the common flag; and 
tint nearness of the two regions contributed to the. advantage 
of both in this traflie, in which the continental communities 
were the* chief suppliers of many articles essential to the 
islands, notably provisions and lumber. This mutual inter- 
course ami dependence promoted a sympathy which was 
scarcely disguised in the. West Indies during the War of 
Independence ; indeed, Nelson wrote that many of tin? in- 
habitants wont as arrant rebels as those who had renounced 
their allegiance. I aider these conditions, when peace was 
restored, tin* old relations were readily resumed; and as there 
had really been considerable inconvenience and loss to the 
islanders from the deprivation of American products, the 
renewal was eagerly promoted by popular sentiment. The 
local authorities, as usual and natural, yielded to the pressure 
around them, and in entire disregard of the known policy of 
the home government permitted American vessels to trade 
openly under their own colors. In Jamaica the governor 
had even gone so far as to authorize formally a free trade, 
during pleasure, with the United States, contrary to the 
explicit, orders of his superiors in Groat Britain. Where, 
scruples were* felt or hesitation was shown, advantage was 
taken of the exceptions of the law, which allowed vessels in 
distress to still so much of their cargoes as would pay for 
necessary repairs. With the tendency of commerce to evade 
restrictions by liberal stretching of the conscience, the mer- 
chant captain and the colonial ollicer found little dilliculty in 
arranging that the damage should he great enough to cover 
the sale of the whole lading. 

After laving up in Antigua, during the hurricane season of 
ITSt, N id sou was summoned to Harbin loes in November, with 
the other captains, to receive orders for the winter’s cruising. 
These, when issued, were found to direct only the examina- 
tion of anchorages, and the gathering of information about 
supplies of wood and water. Nelson’s attention had been 
drawn already to the American traffic; and he, with his friend 
Goilingwood, who was again on the station, went to the 
admiral, mat urged that it was the duty of ships of war to 
enforce the Navigation Haws, The admiral professed igno- 
rance of these | and Nelson himself remarks that British 
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vessels up to that time had been so mneli cheaper built than 
others, that they had, without artificial protection, naturally 
absorbed their own colonial trade, — the question, therefore, 
had dropped out of sight till it was revived by American 
competition. A copy of the Act being then produced, Hughes 
gave an order requiring his vessels to enforce it; making 
special mention of the changed relations of the United States 
to Great Britain, whereby they were “to be considered as 
foreigners, and excluded from all commerce with the islands 
in these seas.” 

With these instructions Nelson sailed again for the north, 
where the Virgin Islands, with those of Montserrat, Nevis, and 
St. Christopher, were put under his especial charge, — the 
sloop “ Rattler,” Captain Wilfred Gollingwood, a brother of 
the well-known admiral, being associated with the “ Boreas.” 
At first the two officers confined their action to warning off 
American vessels, and at times forcing them to leave ports 
where they had anchored; but they found that; either the 
vessels returned during the absence of the ships of war, or 
that permissions to land, upon what they thought trivial 
grounds, were given by the Customs’ officials, in virtue of the 
exceptions to the law above mentioned. 

There matters stood until the 1 1th of January, 1785, Nelson 
acting by the authority of the eonunander-in-ehief, but exer- 
cising his own discretion, ami with forbearance, in carrying 
out his instructions. On the day named he received another 
order from the admiral, modifying the first upon the grounds 
of a more mature consideration, and of “the opinion of* the 
King’s Attorney-General ” in the islands. Nelson was now 
directed, in ease of a foreign merchant-ship coming within the 
limits of his station, to cause her to anchor near his own 
vessel and to report her arrival, and situation in all resjmets, 
to the governor of the colony where he then was ; u and if* 
after such report shall have been made and received, the gov- 
ernor or his representative shall think proper to admit tin* 
said foreigner into the port or harbour of the island where 
you may be, you are on, no account to hinder or prevent Much 
foreign, vesuri from going in accordingly , or to Interfere any 
farther in her mihscguent proceedings™ 

Here the admiral not only raised, but also decided, the 
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point us to whether the enforcement of the .Navigation Act 
rested with naval officers, or was vested only in the civil 
authorities of the islands. Nelson was convinced that an 
essential part of the duty of ships of war, and especially when 
peace took from them so much of their military function, was 
to afford to the commerce of the nation proper protection, of 
which a necessary feature, according to the ideas of the age, 
was the interdiction of foreign trailers. A seaman, he plau- 
sibly argued, could decide better than an unprofessional man 
the questions of injuries and distress upon which the un- 
lawful traffic largely hinged. “In judging of their distress, 
no person can know hotter than the sea officers, he wrote to 
Hughes. a Tho governors may he imposed upon by false 
declarations 5 we, who are on the spot, cannot.” He was 
aware, also, that a petition for relaxing the Act in favor of 
the American trade with the “West Indies had been referred 
to the home government, by which it had been explicitly 
rejected. Strengthened by this knowledge, but actuated, after 
all, chiefly by his invariable resoluteness to assume responsi- 
bility where lie felt lie was right, ho replied to the admiral’s 
letter with a (dear statement of the facts, concluding with the 
words: “Whilst I have the honour to command an English 
man-of-war, I never shall allow myself to be subservient to 
the will of any Governor, nor co-operate with him in doing 
U ie tjit I mis, ... If I rightly understand your order of the 
lifffch of December, it is founded upon an Opinion of the King's 
Attorney-General, viz.: 4 That, it is legal for Governors or 
their representatives to admit foreigners into the ports of 
their government, if they think lit.’ How the King’s 
Attorney-General conceives lie has a rigid, to give an illegal 
opinion, whieh l assert the above is, bo must, answer for. I 
kmnv the Navigation Laws.” Ah he summed up the matter in 
a letter to his friend Locker: “Sir Diehard Hughes was a 
delicate business. I must either disobey my orders, or dis- 
obey Acts of Parliament, whieh the admiral was disobeying. 
I determined upon tint former, trusting to the uprightness of 
my intention. In short, I wrote the Admiral that, f should 
decline obeying his orders, till I had an opportunity of seeing 
and talking to him, at the same time making him un apology.” 

Hughes’s first impulse was to supersede his recalcitrant 

4 
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subordinate, and bring him to trial. Jin learned, however, 
that many of tin* other captains, of whom the court must be 
formed, shared his juniors views, although they shrank, with 
the submissiveness of military men, from the decisive act of 
disobedience. The result of a trial must therefore bo doubt- 
ful. lie was, moreover, a liddler, as Nelson continually 
styled him, shifting back and forth, from opinion to opinion, 
and to he relied upon for only one thing, — to dodge respon- 
sibility, if possible. Consequently, no official action was 
taken; the commander-in-chief contented himself with wash- 
ing his hands of all accountability. 1 1(5 had given orders 
which would clear himself, in ease Nelson's conduct was 
censured in England. If, on the contrary, it was approved, 
it would redound to the credit of the station. 

The matter was soon brought to a test . The governors and 
all the officials, particularly of t lit* Custom House, resented 
the action of the naval officers; but the vigilance of the latter 
so seriously interrupted the forbidden traffic under American 
colors, that recourse was had to giving British registers to 
the vessels concerned, allowing them to trade under British 
flags. This, however, was equally contrary to the Navigation 
Act, which forbade British registry to foreign-built ships, 
except; when prizes taken in war; and the disguise was too 
thin to baffle men like Collingwood and Nelson. The latter 
reported the practice to the home (Government., in order that 
any measures detuned necessary might be taken. Meanwhile 
he patiently persisted in turning away all vessels, not British 
built, which he encountered, confining himself for I he time to 
this merely passive prevention; but finding at last that this 
was not a sufficient deterrent, he gave notice that after the 
1st of May, 178/5, he would seize all American vessels trading 
to the islands, u let them be registered by whom they might.” 
Accordingly, on the 2d of May he arrested an American- 
built schooner, owned in Philadelphia and manned entirely 
by Americans, but having a British register issued at the 
island of St. Christopher. 

The Crown lawyer was now called upon to prosecute the 
suit He expressed grave doubts as to a naval captain's 
power to net by virtue simply of his commission, the sole 
authority alleged by the captor ; and, although he proceeded. 
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with the easts his maimer bo betrayed his uncertainty that 
Nelson felt if necessary to plead fox* himself. To the con- 
fusion of all opponents the judge decided in his favor, saying 
ho had an undoubted right to seize vessels transgressing the 
.Navigation Laws. The principle* thus established, [Nelson on 
the 2.‘>d of the same month, at the island of Nevis, upon the 
same grounds, seized four vessels, — one of which had been 
registered at Dominica by Governor Urdu, a naval captain 
senior in rank to himself, and with whom lie came into 
unpleasant contact upon several occasions in his later life. 

Then* was no serious question as to the condemnation of 
tin* tour last seizures, the Lusts being e.lear and the principle 
settled; 1 but tins rage of the inhabitants of Nevis led them 
to seek revenge upon Nelson for the injury they could no 
longer prevent. Ho had summoned the masters of tins ships 
on hoard the M Boreas, M and, after satisfying himself that the 
vessels were not entitl'd to British registers, had sent marines 
to hold them, and to prevent essential witnesses from leaving 
them, until the eases were tried. Upon those circumstances 
was based an accusation of assault and imprisonment;, the 
masters swearing that they had made their statements under 
bodily fear. Writs were issued against Nelson, damages 
being laid at four thousand pounds, a sum which to him meant 
ruin. Alt hough he asserted that there was absolutely no truth 
iti the charges, which are certainly in entire contradiction 
to the general, if not invariable, tenor of his life and conduct, 
he was advised by the Crown lawyers not to subject himself to 
trial, as hi tie* state of public, feeling he could not. expect, a 
lair verdict. To avoir! arrest, he was forced to confine him- 
self to the ship for seven weeks, during which the marshal 
made several attempts to serve the writ, but without sueuess. 
On the day that the ease of the seized ships came up, he was 
able to be present in court only by the safe conduct of the judge. 

1 'NVKoiiN Utter* lire eontradUtory oil this point. In u loiter to Looker uf 
MiiO’h H, !7«*l. he »ityn, lUforo the first vommcI whk tried I hud seized four 
other* j ** wherein* in the Urimd and detailed uarrnUvo dmwn up without 
date, hut later than the Utter to lacker ho wiy« the* find v ennui mm tried 
Mild condemned May 17, the other four mazed May 2H. (NUolim, veil. I pju 
'177, 17H.) The Author has followed the latter, heeutiw from the parUeukrity 
«*!’ dales if serum to fittVO lieeH rout piled from memoranda, that of Dicker 
written from memory, — both nearly a year after the event*. 
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Two days after the seizure of the four vessels, Sir Kiehard 
Hughes, who was making a tour of the station under his 
command, arrived at Nevis; but he had no support to give 
his zealous lieutenant. “He did not appear to be pleased 
with my conduct/ 5 wrote Nelson to Locker. “ At least he 
did not approve it, but told me I should get into a scrape. 
Severn weeks I was kept a close prisoner to my ship ; nor did 
I ever learn that the admiral took any steps for my release. 
He did not even acquaint the. Admiralty Hoard how cruelly 
I had been treated ; nor of the attempts which had been marie 
to take me out of my ship by force, and that indignity offered 
under the fly of his flag.” “ I had the governor, the Customs, 
all the planters upon me; subscriptions were soon filled to 
prosecute ; and my admiral stood neuter, alt hough his flag 
was then in the roads/ 5 To this lack of countenance on the 
part of his superior, and direct persecution by those injuri- 
ously affected by his action, then* was added a general social 
ostracism, to which he frequently alludes, and which was 
particularly emphasized by its contrast; with the habits of 
hospitality prevalent among the small and wealthy planter 
community. One friend, however, stood by him, and offered 
to become his bail in the sum of ten thousand pounds, *■ Mr. 
Herbert, the President of Nevis, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the island. lie had, Nelson said, suffered more than 
any one else from the interruption of the trade, but he con- 
sidered that the young captain had done only hm duly. 
Possibly there may have been a warmer feeling underlying 
this esteem, for lie was the uncle of the lady whom Nelson 
afterwards married, and to whom he seems to have l*een pay- 
ing attention already. 

Despite his indomitable pluck and resolve, the confinement, 
uncertainty, and contention told heavily on Nelson's health 
and spirits. His temper was too kindly and social not to feel 
the general alienation. It could not affect his purpose; hut 
the sense of right-doing, which sustained him in that, did not 
make his mad iitherwi.se easier. It is, indeed, especially to 
be noticed that there was not in him that hard, unyielding 
fibre, upon which care, or neglect, or anxiety makes little 
impression. Ho was, on the contrary, extremely sympathetic, 
even emotional ; and although insensible to bodily fear, ho 
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was by no means so to censure, or to risk of other misfortune. 
To this susceptibility to worry, strong witness is borne by an 
expression of his, used at the very time of which we are now 
writing. One of his friends — Captain Pole of the Navy — 
had detained and sent in a neutral vessel for breach of bel- 
ligerent rights. After long legal proceedings, extending over 
live years, she was condemned, and proved to be a very valu- 
able prize to the captors. “Our friend Charles role,” he 
writes, “ has been fortunate in his trial; but the lottery is so 
very much against an officer, that never will I knowingly 
involve myself in a doubtful cause. Prize-money is doubtless 
very acceptable ; but my mind would have suffered so much, 
that no pecuniary compensation, at so late a period, would 
have made mo amends.” Contrasting this utterance with the 
resolution shown by him at this time, in fighting what he 
considered the cause of his country in the West Indies, it can 
be seen how much stronger with him was the influence of 
duty than that exercised by any considerations of merely 
material advantage. In the one he could find support; in 
the other not Hut in neither case was ho insensible to care, 
nor could he escape the physical consequences of anxiety 
upon a delicate frame and nervous organization. Of this, his 
harassment in the pursuit of the French fleet in 1798, during 
Bonaparte's Egyptian expedition, gave a very conspicuous 
illustration. 

With suedi a temperament, being now very much in the 
position of an individual fighting a corporation, he appealed 
to the home (lovernment ; addressing, on the 29th of June', 
1 7 So, a memorial to the King, setting forth the facts of the 
ease, as already given, adding that his health was much 
impaired, and asking for assistance. He received a reply to 
this in the following September, informing him that the King 
bad directed that he should be defended by the Crown law- 
yers. This implied approval of his course was succeeded, in 
November, by a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the usual official channels of the Admiralty, acquaint- 
ing him that the (lovernment was “of opinion that the 
commandor-in-chief of the Leeward Islands, and officers under 
him, have shown a very commendable zeal, in endeavouring 
to put a stop to the very illicit practices which were carrying 
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on in the islands,' in open violation of the law, and to the 
great detriment of the navigation and trade of his Majesty's 
dominions.” Verily, Hughes had his reward. Here he. was 
commended in express terms for doing that which he had 
been too prudent to do, for zeal which he had never shown, 
for maintaining a law which he had given orders not to main- 
tain. 46 1 own I was surprised,” wrote .Nelson, “that the 
commander-in-chief should be thanked for an art which he 
did not order, but which, if I understand the meaning of 
words, by his order of the -Oth December, 17X1, lie ordered nut. 
to be.” “ To the end of the station, 1 his order of the 20th of 
December was never repealed, so that I always aided with a rod 
over me.” How heavily the responsibility he assumed was felt 
by others, is clearly shown in another statement made by him. 
“ The Captains Oollingwood were the only oflicers, with myself, 
who ever attempted to hinder the illicit trade with America; 
and I stood singly with rrs/wrt to soiling, for t he ot her ollieers 
were fearful of being brought into scrapes.” 

.Backed by the royal approval, and with his legal expenses 
guaranteed, Nelson’s course was now smooth. He continued 
in all parts of the station to suppress the contraband trade, 
and his unpopularity, of course, also continued ; but excite- 
ment necessarily subsided as it became clear that submission 
was unavoidable, and as men adapted themselves to tin* new 
conditions. The whole procedure now looks some* what bar- 
barous and blundering, but in no essential principle differs 
from the methods of protection to which the world at present 
seems again tending. It; is not for us to throw stones at it. 
The results, then, were completely successful, judged by the 
standards of the time. “At this moment,” wrote Nelson 
some few months later, “there are nearly fifty sail employed 
in the trade between the Islands of St. Kitts, Nevis, and 
America, which are truly British built, owned, and navigated. 
Had I been an idle spectator, my firm belief is that not a 
single vessel would have belonged to those islands in the 
foreign trade.” His own action was further endorsed by the 
ministry, which now gave captains of ships-of-war much more 

1 This word is ukhI hy Nidnon, apparently, m equivalent to ** • 

tin* cruising period in tin* West Indira. “The admiral wiaht*# to remain an- 
other station,” 1m writes elsewhere. 
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extensive powers, thereby justifying liis -contention that it 
was within their oiliee to enforce. the Navigation Act. Nor 
was this inereased activity of the. executive, launch of the 
government the only result of Nelson’s persistence. II is 
sagacious study of the whole, question, under tint local con- 
ditions of the West .Indies, led to his making several sug- 
gestions for more surely carrying out the, spirit of the Law; 
and these were embodied the next year in a formal Act of the 
Legislature. 

With so vivid a eareer as that of Nelson ahead, the delay 
imposed hv this wrangling episode is somewhat dreary ; hut 
it undeniably shows his characteristics in tin* strongest light. 
Duty, not ease; honor, not gain; the ideal, not the, mate. rial, 

— such, not indeed without frailty and blemish, were ever 
his motives. And, while he craved his reward in the ap- 
proval and recognition of those around and above him, ho 
could find consolation for the lack of them in his own sense 
of right-doing. "That thing called Honour,” he writes to a 
friend soon after the* u Dorcas” cruise, “is now, alas! thought 
of no more. My integrity cannot be mended, I hope ; but 
my fortune, (*od knows, has grown worse for the service; so 
much for serving my country. Dut l have invariably laid 
cimvu, and followed close, a plan of vvluit* ought to bo upper- 
most in the breast of an officer : that it is much better to 
serve an ungrateful Ooun try than to give up his own fame. 
Posterity will do him justice; a uniform conduct of honour 
and integrity seldom fails of bringing a man to the. goal of 
fame at last.” 

This struggle* with Sir Richard Hughes, in which Nelson 
took the undesirable, and to a naval otlieer invidious, step of 
disobeying orders, showed clearly, not only the loftiness of 
his motives, but the distinguishing features which constituted 
the strength of his character, both personal and military. 
There was an acute perception of the right thing to do, an 
entire readiness to assume all the responsibility of doing it, 
and above all an accurate judgment of the best way to do it, 

— to act with impunity to himself and with most chances of 
HttccoHH to his cause. Its analogy to a military situation is 
striking. There was a wrong condition of things to be 
righted — a victory to be won. To achieve this a great risk 



must be taken, and he was willing to take it ; but in so doing 
he made sueh choice of his ground as to be practically unas- 
sailable — to attain his end without lasting harm to himself. 
That Nelson would have managed better had bo been ten 
years older is very probable. Likely enough be betrayed 
some of the carelessness of sensibilities which the inexperi- 
ence of youth is too apt to show towards age ; but, upon a 
careful review of the whole, it appears to the writer that his 
general course of action was distinctly right, judged by the 
standards of the time and the well-settled principles of 
military obedience, and that he pursued an extremely ditli- 
eult line of conduct with singular resolution, with sound 
judgment, and, in the main, with an unusual amount of tact, 
without which he could scarcely have failed, however well 
purposing, to lay himself open to serious consequences. Cer- 
tainly he achieved success. 

It was in the midst of this legal warfare, and of the pre- 
oeenpations arising from it, that Nelson first met the lady 
who Imcame his wife. She was by birth a Miss Frances 
Wool ward, her mother being a sister of the Mr. Herbert 
already mentioned as President of the Council in Nevis. She 
was born in the first half of 17d<S, 1 and was there tore a few 
months older than Nelson. In 1 7711 she had married Dr. 
Josiali Nisbet, of Nevis, and the next year was left a widow 
with one son, who bore his father’s full name. After her 
husband's death, being apparently portionless, she came to 
live with Herbert, who looked upon and treated her as Ids 
own child, although he also had an only daughter. When 
Nelson first arrived at Nevis, in January, 1 78d s #i she was 
absent, visiting friends in a neighboring inland, so that they 
did not then meet, — a circumstance somewhat fortunate for 
us, because it led to a description of him Iwdng sent to her in 
a letter from a lady of .Herbert’s family, not improbably her 

1 Ludy NVlwm’s tmnlmtone In bitthdmm C’hmvhyurd, Kxninttth, miih tli.tt 
she tied Mny 0, 1831, i»g<‘d 78. M Sho would th**n tmvi* Won imru 
May 6, 1 758. Th« Annual iLgintor for 1831 give* May 4, iw tho iliil« of !n*r 
death, and her age 68. 

t p r jor to May, 1785, the only *to|w* of tho ** Borot** " nt Novb ww Jiiri- 
uary 6-8, February 1-4, and March 11-15. { Boron**# Log In Niwilna** 

torn ami IVnpatdhoi of Lord Ntdarni, vol, vii. Addenda, p|», vlii, lx.) 
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cousin, Miss Herbert Kelson had then become a somewhat 
conspicuous factor in the contracted interests of the island 
society, owing to the stand he had already publicly assumed 
with reference to the contraband trade*. People were talking 
about him, although ho had not as yet enforced the extreme 
measures which made, him so unpopular. “ We have at last,” 
so ran the letter, “ seen the little captain of the Boreas of 
whom so much has been said. He came up just before din- 
ner, much heated, and was very silent; but seemed, according 
to the old adage, to think the more. He declined drinking 
any wine; but after dinner, when the president, as usual, 
gave the three following toasts, 1 the King , 5 ‘the Queen and 
Royal Family/ and * Lord Hood/ this strange man regularly 
filled his glass, and observed that those were always bumper 
toasts with him; which, having drank, he uniformly passed 
the bottle, and relapsed into his former taciturnity. It was 
impossible, during this visit, for any of us to make out his 
real character ; there was such a reserve and sternness in his 
behaviour, with occasional sallies, though very transient, of 
a superior mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to 
rouse his attention by showing him all the civilities in my 
power; but I drew out little more than Wes/ and c ’No,’ If 
you, Fanny, had been there, we think you would have made 
something of him, for you have been in the habit; of attending 
to these odd sort of people.” 

Mrs. Nisi let very quickly made something of him. Little 
direct dbseription has been transmitted to us concerning the 
looks or characteristics of the woman who now, at the time 
when marriage was possible*, to him, had the misfortune to 
appear in the line of succession of Nelson’s early fancies, and 
to attract tin* too easily aroused admiration and affection of a 
man whose attuehment she had not the inborn power to bind. 
That Nelson was naturally inconstant, beyond the volatility 
inherent in yout h, is sufficiently disproved by the strength and 
endurance of his devotion to tin* cum woman, in whom he either 
found or imagined the qualities that appealed to the heroic 
side of Ids character, flow completely she mastered all the 
approaches to Im heart, and retained her supremacy, once 
established, to the end, in evidenced by the whole tenor of hie 
correspondence with her, by his mention of her in letters to 
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others, by the recorded expressions he used in speaking to or 
about her. Despite all that he certainly knew of her, and 
much more that it is unreasonable to doubt he must have 
known of her history, there is no mistaking the profound 
emotions she stirred in his spirit, which show themselves con- 
tinually in spontaneous outbreaks of passionate fondness and 
extravagant admiration, whose ring is too true and strong for 
doubt concerning their reality to find a place. 

Many men are swayed by strong and wayward impulses ; 
but to most the fetters imposed by social conventions, by in- 
herited or implanted standards of seemliness and decorum, 
suffice to steady them in the path of outward propriety. Of 
how great and absorbing a passion Lord Nelson was capable 
is shown by the immensity of the sacrifice that he made to it. 
Principle apart, — and principle wholly failed him, — all else 
that most appeals to man’s self-respect and regard for the 
esteem of others was powerless to exert control. Loyalty to 
friendship, the sanctity which man is naturally fain to see in 
the woman he loves, and, in Nelson’s own case, a peculiar re- 
luctance to wound another, — all these were trampled under 
foot, and ruthlessly piled on the holocaust which he offered to 
her whom he worshipped. He could fling to the winds, as 
others cannot, considerations of interest or expediency, as he 
flung them over and over in his professional career. My 
motto, he said once and again, is “ All or nothing.” The same 
disregard of consequences that hazarded all for all, in battle 
or for duty, broke through the barriers within which prudence, 
reputation, decency, or even weakness and cowardice, confine 
.the actions of lesser men. And it must be remembered that 
the admitted great stain upon Nelson’s fame, which it would 
be wicked to deny, lies not in a general looseness of life, but 
in the notoriety of one relation, — a notoriety due chiefly to 
the reckless singleness of heart which was not ashamed to 
own its love, but rather gloried in the public exhibition of a 
faith in the worthiness of its object, and a constancy, which 
never wavered to the hour of his death . 1 The pitifulness of 

1 The author is satisfied, from casual expressions in Nelson’s letters to 
Lady Hamilton, that his famous two years’ confinement to the ship, 1803- 
1805, and, to a less extent, the similar seclusion practised in the Baltic and 
the Downs, proceeded, in large part at least, from a romantic and chivalrous 
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it in to see the incongruity between such faith, such devotion, 
ami the distasteful inadequacy of their object. 

To answer the demands of a nature capable of such energetic 
manifestation — to fulfil the imagination of one who could so 

cast himself at the feet of an ideal -was beyond the gentle, 

well-ordered, and somewhat prosaic charms with which alone 
Mrs. X is bet was invested by Nelson, even when most loverlike 
in tone. “My greatest wish,” lie writes in the first of his 
letters to her that has been preserved, “ is to be united to you j 
and the foundation of all conjugal happiness, real love and 
esteem, is, I trust, what you believe 1 possess in the strongest 
degree toward you.’ 5 Fifteen months later, and but a short 
time before their wedding, he says again : “ His Royal High- 
ness often tells me, ho believes 1 am married ; for he never 
saw a lover so easy, or say so little*, of the object lie has a regard 
for. When I toll him I certainly am not, he says, ‘Then he 
is sure* I must have a great esteem for you, and that it is not 
what is (vulgarly), 1 do not much like tin* use of that word, 
called love, 5 He is right: my love is founded on esteem, the 
only foundation that can make the passion last.” But general 
maxims, even when less disputable than this, do not admit of 
universal application ; and if an affection was to hold its own 
in a nature enthusiastic and imaginative as that of Nelson, it 
had need to strike root deeper than that surface soil indicated 
by mere esteem, at least when the latter rests simply upon an 
assemblage of upright and amiable qualities, and not upon that 
force of character which compels dependence as well as appre- 
ciation. At their last parting he. solemnly avowed that his 
esteem was not lessened; while he was destined also to afford 
a conspicuous illustration of how enduring a passion may 
flourish where no just, title to esteem exists. 

The progress of his wooing was rapid enough. On the 12th 
of May he first mentions their meeting ; on the 28th of Juno 
lie writes to his brother: “ Kntw »«//«, — Do not be surprised 
to hear I am a AV/ov/A*/, for if at all, it will be before a month. 
Do not; tell.” On the 11th of September is dated his first 
letter to her, already quoted, in which he addresses her as 
“ My dear Fanny,” and alludes to the understanding existing 

ri'Molvc to li’?tv»» no room for doubt, in tin* miml of Lady Hamilton or of the 
world, that h«* voih hi! holy faithful to her. 
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between them. At t he expiration of six months In* wrote* fur- 
mally announcing his engagement, iu Mr, William Suckling, 
his mothers brother, lit* anticipates the latter's doubts as to 
the permanence of this fancy: “lids Horatio, you will say, is 
for ever in love ; ” but In* considers that six months without 
change settles that question. “ My present attachment is uf 
pretty long standing; but 1 was determined to be fixed before 
I broke this matter to any person." lie then explains the sib 
nation, — that the lady herself has little or nothing; that Mr. 
Herbert, though rich, is not likely to help the young couple 
much, ami he asks his uncle's assistance. This Suckling coin 
seated to give, ami for several years continued liberally to 
extend. But still, impatient though Nelson always was to 
complete, whatever he had on hand, various eauscs delayed the 
wedding for another year Even with Suckling's help the 
question of means was pressing; and while, with pardonable 
self-justification, he gloried to his betrothed that, “ the world 
is convinced that I am superior to pecuniary considerations in 
my public and private life, as in both instances 1 might have 
been rich/ 1 he nevertheless owned to regretting that be “had 
not given greater attention to making money.” Besides, as 
In 1 , wrote to his brother, 4< What should I do carrying a wife 
in a ship, and when l marry I do not mean to part with my 
wife.” The cruising duty of the *• Boreas ” took her from 
port to port of the limited area embraced in the Leeward 
Islands Station, and Nevis was among the least important of 
the points demanding his attention. He was, therefore, fre- 
quently away from his betrothed during this period* and 
absence rather fanned than cooled the impetuous ardor which 
he carried into all his undertakings. Whether it were the 
pursuit of a love affair, or the chase of an enemy 1$ fleet, de- 
lays served only to increase the vehemence with which Nelson 
chafed against difficulties. u Duty,” he tells Mrs. Xisltct, “is 
the great business of a sea officer, — all private. considerations 
must give way to it, however painful it is; ” but lie owns lie 
wishes “the American vessels at the Devil, and the whole 
continent of America to boot,” because they detain him from 
her side. 

There is no singularity in the experience that obstuelei tend 
rather to inflame than to cheek a lover’s eagerness. What is 
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noteworthy in Nelson’s letters at this time is the utter absence 
of any illusions, of any tendency to exaggerate and glorify the 
qualities of the woman who for the nonce possessed his heart. 
There is not a sign of the perturbation of feeling, of the stir- 
ring of the soul, that was afterwards so painfully elicited 
by another influence. “The dear object/’ he writes to his 
brother, “you must like. Her sense, polite manners, and, to 
you I may say, beauty, you will much admire. She possesses 
sense far superior to half the people of our acquaintance, and 
her manners are Mrs. Moutray’s.” The same calm, measured 
tone pervades all his mention of her to others. His letters to 
herself, on the other hand, are often pleasing in the quiet, 
simple, and generally unaffected tenderness which inspires 
them. In a more ordinary man, destined to more common- 
place fortunes, they might well be regarded as promising that 
enduring wedded love which strikes root downward and bears 
fruit upward, steadily growing in depth and devotion as the 
years roll by. But Nelson was not an ordinary man, and 
from that more humble happiness a childless marriage further 
debarred him. He could rise far higher, and, alas ! descend 
far lower as he followed the radiant vision, — the image of his 
own mind rather than an external reality, — the ideal, which, 
whether in fame or in love, beckoned him onward. The calm, 
even, and wholly matter-of-fact appreciation of his wife’s esti- 
mable traits can now be seen in the light of his after career, 
and its doubtful augury descried ; for to idealize was an es- 
sential attribute of his temperament. Her failure, even in the 
heyday of courtship, to arouse in him any extravagance of 
emotion, any illusive exaltation of her merits, left vacant that 
throne in his mind which could he permanently occupied only 
by a highly wrought excellence, — even though that were the 
purely subjective creation of his own enthusiasm. This hold 
Lady Nelson never gained ; and the long absence from 1793 
to 1797, during the opening period of the war of the French 
Revolution, probably did to death an affection which owed 
what languid life it retained chiefly to propinquity and cus- 
tom. Both Saumarez and Codrington, who served under him, 
speak passingly of the lightness with which his family ties 
sat upon Nelson in the years following his short stay at home 
in 1797. The house was empty, swept, and garnished, when 
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the .simple-minded, if lion-hearted, seaman came under t he 
spell of one whose fascinations had overpowered the resistance 
of a cool-headed man of the world, leading him in his old age, 
with open eyes, to do what every prepossession and every 
reasonable conviction of his life condemned as lolly. 

In the summer of 1780 Sir Richard Hughes was recalled to 
England. During the later part of his association with 
Nelson, the strain which had characterized their earlier rela- 
tions had not only disappeared, hut had been succeeded by 
feelings approaching cordiality. The ( lovernmeut’s approval 
of his subordinate's action, and of himself as credited with 
supporting it, had removed that element of apprehension 
which in timid men induces irritation; and Hughes, who, 
though irresolute, was naturally kindly, had been still farther 
placated by the prize-money falling to him from the vessels 
condemned through the zeal of Nelson. The latter, who never 
harbored malice, easily forgave the past, and responded to this 
change of tone. “I have been upon the best bunas with the 
Admiral/’ he wrote from Rarbadoes to his intended wife in 
April, 1 78b, u and I declare I think I could ever remain s*». 
lie is always remarkably kind and civil to every one : ** and 
again, a few days earlier, “ The admiral is highly pleased with 
my conduct here, as you will believe, by sending me such line 
lines with a white hat. I well know l am not of abilities to 
deserve what lie has said of me: but I take* it as they are 
meant, to show his regard for mi* ; and his politeness and 
attention to me are great : nor shall l forget it. I like the 
man, although not all his acts.” He then directs that fit** 
lines shall not 1 m* shown to any one, “ as the compliment in 
paid to me at the expense of the oil leers of the squadron/* an 
Injunction thoroughly characteristic of the man’s kindly eon 
siderat ion for others. It was creditable to Hughes that, after 
Dung so braved, and his instructions set at naught by Ids 
junior, he had candor enough to see and acknowledge his 
merit; hut the fact still remained that in the hour of trial lie 
had failed Nelson, nor did the latter, though In* forgave, for- 
get it Ah he wrote, to Locker in SuptemW* 17HR, after the 
admiral’s departure, u Instead of Iming supported by my 
admiral, I was obliged to keep him up, for he was frightened 
at this business; ” id’ which business ho truly said, emphasi/,- 
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ing, but not at all exaggerating, the gravity of the responsi- 
bility lie had taken in defiance of his superior: u After loss of 
health and risk of fortune, another is thanked for what' I did 
against his orders. Either l deserved to he sent out of the 
sorrier , 1 or at least to have had some little notion taken of 
me.” 

Kelson indeed, in the West Indies, as an unknown captain, 
had done that which as a junior admiral he did later at Copen- 
hagen, at a moment far more critical to Great Britain. By 
his own unusual powers of impulse and resolve he had en- 
forced, as far as was possible against the passive, inert lethargy 
— not to say timidity — of his superior, the course of action 
which at the moment was essential to the interests of his 
country. Truly great in his strength to endure, he knew not 
the perturbations nor the vacillations that fret the temper, 
and cripple the action, of smaller men ; and, however harassed 
and distressed externally, the calmness of a (dear insight and 
an unshaken purpose guided his footsteps, unwavering, in the 
path of duty, through all opposition, to the goal of success. 
It is reported that an officer of the “ Boreas,” speaking to him 
of the vexations and odium ho had undergone, used the word 
u pity.” Kelson’s reply showed the profound confidence which 
throughout had animated him, keenly as he had undoubtedly 
felt the temporary anxieties. “ Pity, did you say ? I shall 
live, Sir, to bo envied ; and to that point I shall always direct 
my course.” 

By the departure of Sir Richard Hughes Kelson was left 
senior officer upon the station until his own return home, a 
twelvemonth later. In November be renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Prince William Henry, whom he had known as a 
midshipman in 1782, and who now name to the Leeward 
Islands a post-captain, in command of the frigate “ Pegasus.” 
The two young men were not far apart in age, and an 
intimacy between them soon arose, which ended only with the 
death of Nelson, The latter had a profound reverence for 
royalty, both m an institution and as represented in its inem- 

1 Tie* author hot itdtei/od then** wool* l«*eiume they ncuiumtoly exproHM the 
ju*t jwimlty thut military law would huv»* required of Nflnon, hud he uot 
down iido fttit.1 1" ground* for Id* diHohediiuiee. They mennure, therefore, the 
rrxjKmHibility he Hhouldeml, imd the reward he druerved. 
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her* ; and to this, in the present cum*, was added a. >tn mg 
personal esteem, based upon the zeal and etlieieney in tin* dis- 
charge 1 4 < 4lit*ial unties, widt h he recognized in one whose 
rank would assure him impunity i<»r any mere iudi!Terene-». 
The prince, on the other hand, quickly yielded to t hi 4 eharm 
of Nelson's intercourse, so vividly felt hy most who kin* w 
him, ami to flit* contagious enthusiasm which animated h is 
conversation when talking of his profession. This, also, his 
anient imagination endowed with possibilities ami aspirations, 
not greater, indeed, than its deserts, hut whirh only the intui- 
tions of a genius like his could realize ami vivify, impart beg 
to slower temperaments something of his own fire. To this 
association the prime afterwards attributed the awakening of 
that strong interest in maritime affairs which he retained t*» 
the day of his death. The two friends dined alternately one. 
with the other, and, in their association of some six mouths at 
this t ime, they together fought over all the naval battles that 
during the recent war had illustrated the waters through 
which they were then cruising. 

Tiu? incessant energy displayed hy Nelson, and the agitations 
through which lie passed during the three years of this stay 
upon the West Indian station, again produced distressing symp- 
toms in Ids general health. To use his own words, flic activity 
of the mind wax ** too much for my puny constitution.** 11 I am 
worn to a skeleton/* he writes to Mr. Suckling in July, ITHii ; 
and three months later to hockcr, “ I have been since dime no 
very ill that I. have only a faint recollection of anything which 
I did. My complaint was in my breast, mich a one as I had 
going out to Jamaica [in 1777]. The Doctor thought I wan 
in a consumption, ami quite gave me up/’ This hair, how- 
ever, proved unfounded ; nor doe# there appear at any time to 
have been any serious trouble with his lungs. 

On the 1 1 th 1 of March, I7K7, tin* marriage of <*apt;iiti 
Nelson to Mrs. Xinhot took place at Nevis, iTinee William 
Henry, whose rule it was never to visit in any private bonne, 
inadis an exception on this occasion, having exacted front 

1 Sir llnrrb Nicola* (Nelson** IteqsUrhoi slid voh i. |». gl 7) 

Mairli Pi m lie* thy of th* mdding, ti|**n the ground «*f n h in t #4 bsdv 
Mrl^nFrt. I hr mmVmti of the dut* in, however, n»!h**r iwmstl ; m4 Mm*k It 
i*> given iii tlic foiidt register of the chare}* in N*vi*» 
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Nelson a promise that the wedding should wait until ho 
could be present; and lie gave away the bride. Three 
months later, on the Tt.h of June, the u Boreas ” sailed for 
England, and on the 4th of duly anchored at Kpithead. 
Whether Mrs. Nelson accompanied him in the ship does not 
appear certainly; but from several expressions in his letters 
it seems most probable that she did. Five days after his ar- 
rival he sent a message* from her to Locker, in terms which 
indicate that she was with him. 

A newly married man, who had just concluded a full cruise 
of such arduous and unremitting exertions, might reasonably 
have wished and expected a period of relaxation ; but the 
return of the “ Boreas ” coincided with a very disturbed state 
of European politics. In the neighboring republic, of Holland 
two parties were striving for the mastery ; one of which was 
closely attached to France, the other, that of the Stadtholder, 
to (Treat Britain. In 17Nf> the former had gained the upper 
hand; and, by a treaty signed on Christmas Hay of that year, 
a decided preponderance in the councils of the United Prov- 
inces had been given to Franco. The enfeebled condition of 
the latter country, however, had allowed little prospect of 
permanence to this arrangement ; and in the summer of I7K7, 
an insult offered by the French party to the wife of the Stadt- 
holder lod to a forcible intervention by the King of Prussia, 
whose sister she was. Louis XVI. prepared to support his 
partisans, and notified his purpose to Great Britain ; where* 
upon the latter, whose traditional policy fur over a century 
had been to resist the progress of French influence in the Bow 
Countries, replied that she could not remain a quiet spectator, 
and at once l«*gau to arm. ‘‘The Dutch business,” wrote 
Nelson, “is becoming every day more serious; and I hardly 
think we can keep from a war, without giving forever the 
weight of the Dutch to the French, and allowing the Htadt* 
holdcrship to be alwlished, — things which I should suppose 
hardly possible.** Already his eager spirit was panting for 
the fray. “ If we an* to have a hustle, I do not want to come 
on shore; I begin to think I am fonder of the sea than ever.** 
Only five months married ! 

The threatening aspect of affairs necessitated the m Korean” 
being kept hi commission, — the more so because the economies 

n 
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introduced by Mr. Pitt into the administration of the two 
military services had reduced the available naval force btdow 
that which France could at once send out “The Boreas is 
kept in readiness to go to sea with the squadron at Spithead," 
wrote Nelson; “ but in my poor opinion we shall go no Further 
at present. The French have*, eight sail in Brest water ready 
for sea: therefore I think we shall not court the French out 
of port/ 1 -— asingular illustration of the unreadiness of <«reut 
Britain in the years immediately preceding the French Revolu- 
tion. He looks for war. however, the following summer. As 
not only ships, hut men also, we. re urgently needed, the impress 
service was hastily organized. His friend Rocker was sum- 
limned from his long retirement to superintend that work in 
Exeter, and the u Boreas " was ordered to the Thames on the 
same business, arriving on the 20th of August at the Mure. 
There her duty was to board passing vessels, and take from 
them as many of their crew as were above the number barely 
necessary for the safety of the ship. She herself, besides act- 
ing as receiving ship for the men thus pressed, was to he kept 
in readiness to sail at a moment's warning. Mrs. Nelson had 
therefore to leave her and go to London. “ Here we are,” 
wrote Nelson on the 2**id of September, “ laying seven miles 
from the land on the Impress service, and I am as much sep- 
arated from my wife as if I were in the Hast indies; "aiui he 
closes the letter with the wonts, " I am this moment getting 
under sail after some ships," 

Him early biographers say that Nelson keenly felt and re- 
mated the kind of service in which he was then engaged ; m 
much so that, moved also by other causes of irritation, lie 
decided atone time to quit the Navy. No indication of such 
feeling, however, appears in his bitters. On the contrary, one 
of the surest signs with him of pleasurable, or at least of in- 
terested, excitement was now manifested in his improving 
health. An he himself said, many years latetr, M To say the 
truth, when I am actively employed lam not set bad." 1 A 
month after reaching England, though then midsummer, lie 

* Tin* Minie symptom will b* iiohd in tin* nuximi* pursuit of VHbncuvc !*» 
flu* W«*»t Imiws'tti i *05, where he grew better, although fur mmm mouth* In* 
luiil )m«! hi lui Immin the Admiralty'* jwrmiwkm to return home on account «f 

hi# health* 
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wrote: “It is not kind in one’s native air to treat a poor 
wanderer as it lias me since my arrival. The rain and cold 
at first gave, me a sore throat and its accompaniments; the 
hot weather has given me a slow fever, not absolutely bad 
enough to keep my bed, yet enough to hinder me from doing 
anything;” and again, “I have scarcely been able to hold up 
my head.” In blustering October, on the other hand, while 
in the midst; of the detested Impress work, he says: “My 
health, thank God, was never better, and I am lit for any 
quarter of the globe; ” although “it rains hard, and we have 
had very bad weather of late.” Whatever momentary vexa- 
tion he may have vented in a hasty expression, it was entirely 
inconsistent with his general tone to take amiss an employ- 
ment whoso vital importance he would have been the first to 
admit. Lack of zeal, or haggling about the duty assigned him, 
was entirely foreign to his character; that the country needed 
the men who were to be pressed was reason sufficient for one 
of his temper. If, indeed, there had been an apparent inten- 
tion to keep him in such inglorious occupation, and out of 
the expected war, he might have chafed ; but his orders to 
he constantly ready indicated the intention to send him at 
once to the front, if hostilities began. Doubtless he was dis- 
appointed that the application he made for a ship-of-the-line 
was not granted; but he knew that, being still a very young 
captain, what he asked was a favor and its refusal not a griev- 
ance, nor does he seem to have looked upon it otherwise. 

There were, however, some annoyanc.es, which, joined to 
the lack of appreciation for his eminent services to the inter- 
ests of the nation in the West Indies, must have keenly stung 
him. Without the slightest necessity, except that laid upon 
him by his own public spirit, he had fought and struggled, 
and endured three years of hot water to serve the Government. 
He might have gone easy, as did the admiral and the other 
captains ; but instead of so doing he had destroyed the con- 
traband trade, ami re-established the working of laws upon 
which the prosperity and security of the kingdom were 
thought to depend. For this he had received a perfunctory, 
formal acknowledgment, though none apparently from the 
Admiralty, the head of his own service. But he soon found 
that, if slow to thank, they were prompt to blame, and that 
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with no light hand nor disposition to make allowances. He 
had run his head against various regulations of the bureau- 
cracy ; and this let him know, with all the amenities of offi- 
cial censure, that if they could not recognize what he had 
done well, they were perfectly clear-sighted as to where he 
had gone wrong. 

So far from appreciation, there seems even to have been a 
prejudice against Nelson in high quarters, due not only to the 
discomposure felt by the routine official, at the rude irregulari- 
ties of the man who is more concerned to do his work than 
nice about the formalities surrounding it, but also to misrep- 
resentation by the powerful interests he had offended through 
his independent course in the West Indies. After Hughes 
had gone home, Nelson, as senior officer on the station, began 
to examine the modes of conducting government business, and 
especially of making purchases. Conceiving that there were 
serious irregularities in these, he suggested to the Civil De- 
partment of the Navy, under whose cognizance the transac- 
tions fell, some alterations in the procedure, by which the 
senior naval officer would have more control over* the pur- 
chases than simply to certify that so much money was wanted. 
The Comptroller of the Navy replied that the old forms were 
sufficient, — “ a circumstance which hurt me, ” wrote Nelson; 
while all the civil functionaries resented his interference with 
their methods, and seem to have received the tacit support, if 
not the direct sympathy, of the Navy Board, as the Civil De- 
partment was then called. His disposition to look into matters, 
however, had become known, and the long struggle over the 
contraband trade had given him in the islands a reputation 
for tenacity and success. It was probably in dependence upon 
these that two merchants came to him, two months before he 
left the station, and told him of the existence of vex*y exten- 
sive frauds, dating back several years, in which were impli- 
cated both civil officials of the Navy and private parties on 
shore. It is possible that the informants themselves had 
shared in some of these transactions, and they certainly de- 
manded in payment a part of the sums recovered; but, as 
Nelson truly said, the question was not as to their character, 
but how to stop the continuance of embezzlements which had 
then amounted to over two millions sterling. 
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Thu reports made by him upon this subject reached London 
about a month Indore the return of the “ Boreas ; ” but the war 
scare, and the urgent call upon ail departments of the Navy to 
mobilize the available force, prevented any immediate steps 
being taken. His letters were acknowledged, and the inten- 
tion expressed to investigates the matter, but nothing more was 
then done. In October, however, the Prussian troops occupied 
Amsterdam, reinstating the S tad th older in all his privileges, 
ami restoring to power the partisans of Great Britain ; while 
Prance remained passive, her power for external action para- 
lyzed by the dying convulsions of the monarchy. The curtain 
had just risen upon the opening scene in the great drama of 
the Revolution, — the first Assembly of Notables. Warlike 
preparations consequently ceased, and on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 17X7, the cruise of the “ Boreas ” came to an end. 

It was during this last mouth of servitude, and immediately 
before quitting the ship, that Nelson is said to have used the 
vehement expressions of discontent with “an ungrateful ser- 
vice,” recorded by his biographers, concluding with his resolve 
to go at once to London and resign his commission. In the 
absence of the faintest trace, in his letters, of dissatisfaction 
with the duty to which the ship was assigned, it is rea- 
sonable to attribute this exasperation to his soreness under 
the numerous reprimands he had received, — a feeling which 
plainly transpires in some of his replies, despite the forms of 
official respect that ho scrupulously observed. Kven in much 
later days, when his distinguished reputation might have 
enabled him to sustain with indifference this supercilious 
rudeness, he winced under it with over-sensitiveness. “ Do 
not, my dear lord,” In*, wrote to Karl Spencer a year after the 
battle of the Nile, 41 let the Admiralty write harshly to me 

— my generous soul cannot bear it, being conscious it is 
entirely unmerited,” Thin freedom of censure, often felt by 
him to be undeserved, or at least excessive, and its sharp 
contrast with the scanty recognition of his unwearied efforts, 

- of whose value he himself was by no means forgetful, 
though not unusual in the experience of officers, are quite 

sufficient to account for the sense of neglect and unjust treat- 
ment by which he was then outraged. This feeling was prob- 
ably accentuated, also, by a renewal of the legal persecution 
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which had been begun in the West Indies; for towards the 
end of the year he received formal notice of suits being insti- 
tuted against him for the seizure of the American vessels, and 
it is likely enough that some intimation of what was coining 
reached him before leaving the “Boreas.” Scanty thanks, 
liberal blame, and the prospect of an expensive lawsuit based 
upon his official action, constituted, for a poor man lately 
married, causes of disturbance which might well have upset 
his equanimity. 

Lord Howe, who was then at the head of the Admiralty, 
though formal and unbending in outward bearing, was a just 
and kind man, and one fully appreciative of professional 
worth. A mutual friend acquainted him with Nelson’s irri- 
tation, and Howe wrote a private letter asking that he would 
call upon him as soon as he came to town. Though quick to 
resent, Nelson was easily soothed by attention and pleased by 
compliment, even when it rose to flattery, — which Howe’s 
was not likely to do. A short interview gave the First Lord 
a clearer idea than he before had of the extent, value, and 
wholly voluntary character of the services rendered by the 
young captain in the West Indies; and he indicated the com- 
pleteness of his satisfaction by offering to present him to the 
King, which was accordingly done at the next levee. George 
III. received him graciously; and the resentment of Nelson, 
whose loyalty was of the most extreme type, melted away in 
the sunshine of royal favor. 

Thus reconciled to the service, and convinced, as in his less 
morbid moods he often said, that gratitude and honor, though 
long deferred, were sure to follow upon steadfast performance 
of duty, he speedily renewed his efforts to bring to light the 
frauds practised in the colonies. His letters on the subject to 
Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, had been turned over to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. George Pose, and upon the 
latter Nelson now called. Rose received him at first with 
that courteous nonchalance which is the defensive armor of 
the beset official, — the name of his visitor, and the business 
with which it was connected, had for the moment slipped his 
mind. Nelson’s mastery of his subject, however, and his 
warmth in it, soon roused the attention of his hearer, who, 
being then pressed for time, asked to see him again the next 
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day, stipulating only that the interview should be early, 
before oflice hours. It eannot be too early for me, 5 ’ re- 
plied Nelson, whose habit, in his career as admiral, was to 
get through his correspondence before eight o’clock, — u six 
o’clock, if you please.” 

The arrangement was so made, and the consequent meeting 
lasted from six to nine the next morning. Of its general 
nature and results we have an authentic outline, given in 
later years to Nelson’s biographers by Rose, who became, and 
to the last remained, his warm personal friend. The conver- 
sation ranged, apparently, over all the chief occurrences in 
the West Indies during the cruise of the “ Boreas,” including 
both the naval frauds and the contraband trade. The breadth 
and acuteness of Nelson’s intellect have been too much over- 
looked, in the admiration excited by his unusually grand 
moral endowments of resolution, dash, and fearlessness of 
responsibility. Though scarcely what could be called an 
educated man, ho was one of close and constant observation, 
thereby gaining a great deal of information; and to the rise 
of this he brought a practical sagacity, which coped with the 
civil or political questions placed before it, for action, much 
as it did with military questions — for, after all, good gen- 
eralship, on its intellectual side, is simply the application, to 
the solution of a military problem, of a mind naturally gifted 
therefor, and stored with experience, either personal or of 
others. As a strategist and tactician, Nelson made full proof 
of high native endowments, of wisdom garnered through 
fruitful study and meditation, and of (dear insight into the 
determining conditions of the various military situations with 
which he had to deal. To Mr. Rose, the young captain of 
barely thirty years displayed a precise knowledge of several 
political subjects, connected with the commerce of the coun- 
try, that would not naturally come under his notice as an 
officer, and which therefore the mere seaman would probably 
not have imbibed. Not only so, but his suggestions for deal- 
ing practically with the interests at stake were so judicious, 
that Rose, a valued associate of Pitt and intimately ac- 
quainted with the financial measures of that brilliant admin- 
istrator, complimented him warmly upon the justice and 
correctness of Iris views, the result, as they were, of reflection 
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based upon a mastery of the data involved. W ith Nelson*# 
consent, lie undertook to lay them before the prime minister, 
as the direct testimony of a singularly competent first-hand, 
observer. 

it is to be noted, however, of .Nelson, that this accuracy 
of mental perception, this power of penetrating to the root 
of a matter, disregarding unessential details and fastening 
solely on decisive features, was largely dependent upon the 
necessity laid upon him for action j which is probably equiva- 
lent to saying that it was usually elicited by a sobering 
sense of responsibility. In his letters and despatches may 
be found many wild guesses, inconsistent from week to week, 
colored by changing moods ami humors, — the mere passing 

comments of a mind off gim.nl,- the records of evanescent 

impressions as numerous, tickle, and unfounded as those of 
the most ordinary mortal. It is when urgency presses and 
danger threatens, when the need for action comes, t hat h is 
mental energies arc aroused, and he begins (** speak, as it, 
were, ex cathedra. Then the unsubstantial hu/e rolls away, 
and the solid features of the scene one by one appear, until, 
amid all the unavoidable uncertainties of imperfect infor- 
mation, it becomes plain that the man has a firm grasp upon 
the great landmarks by which he must guide his course, 
Like the blind, who at first saw men as trees walking, and 
then saw everything clearly, ho his mental illumination gradu- 
ally reduces con fusion to order, and from perplexity ma dvrs 
correct decision. But what shall Im said of those Hashes of 
insight, as at Cape Hfc. Vincent, elicited in a moment, as by 
the stroke of iron on rock, where all the previous precedes 
of ordered thought anti labored reasoning arc condensed into 
one vivid inspiration, and transmuted without a pause jui.o 
instant heroic action? Is that we call “genius'* purely a 
mystery, of which our only account is to give it n name f * i»r 
is it true, as Napoleon said, that “ on the field of kittle tin* 
happiest inspiration is often but a recollect ion 1 * f 

From Hose Nelson went to the Comptroller of the Navy, 
Sir Charles Middleton, who afterwards, m Lord llarlmm, sent 
him forth to Trafalgar. Middleton hail replied promptly to 
the first report of the fraudulent transactions* giving* m* 
sti ranee of Ids readiness to act, and urging Hint nil the 
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information possible should bo secured, as he feared that the 
allegations wore substantially true. He now showed the 
instructions of the Navy Board, under which its colonial 
employees acted, to Nelson, who said that, if honestly fol- 
lowed, they must prevent the unlawful practices; hut that 
he believed they were habitually violated, and that he him- 
self, though senior officer on the station, had never before 
seen the instructions. This failure to intrust supervision to 
the ones person upon whom all responsibility should ulti- 
mately have rested, practically neutralized the otherwise 
laudable methods proscribed by the Board. It was simply 
another instance of the jealousy between the civil and mili- 
tary branches of the naval organization, which, as is well 
known, resulted in constant strained relations between the 
Admiralty and the Naval Commissioners, until the latter 
Board was at last abolished. 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary to follow farther this dreary 
record of old-time dishonesty. Nelson continued to interest 
himself strenuously in the matter for two years after his 
return to England, both by letter and interview with persons 
in authority. His own position and influence were too in- 
significant to effect anything, except by moving the home 
officials, whose administration was compromised and embar- 
rassed by the malpractices of their representatives. Though 
up-hill work, it was far from fruitless. u 11 is representa- 
tions, ” said Mr. Hose, in a memorandum furnished to his 
biographers, " were all attended to, and every step which he 
recommended was adopted. He thus put the investigation 
into a proper course; which ended in the detection and pun- 
ishment of some of the parties whose eonduet was complained 
off' The broad result appears to have been that the guilty 
for the most part escaped punishment, unless, indeed, some 
of them lost their positions, of which no certain information 
exists; but the corrupt combination was broken up, and 
measures were adopted to prevent the recurrence of the same 
umjuiiieH, Upon Nelson himself the effect was twofold. 
I fin energy and intelligence could not fail to impress the 
powerful men with whom lm was in this way brought into 
contact* The affair increased his reputation, and mad© him 
morn widely known than as a simple captain in the Navy ho 
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woitla ‘4ho-wiM' huxi* been. As the various public Boards 
* MM * U stuk*u realized the amount of the 
ihrU>, ami the extent oi tin* conspiracy to rob the Groveru- 
nifii!. they Ml their obligations to him, and expressed them 
in formal, but warm, letters of thanks. On the other hand, 
the principal culprits had command of both money and in- 
flimurs* ; and by mnuin oi these, as so often happens, they 
Uui only impeded inquiry, hut, according to Southey, who 
wtniv not v**ry h*ng after the events, u succeeded in raising 
prejudices against Nelson at the Board of Admiralty which 
it was many yours Indore he could subdue.” Clarke and 
M* Arthur make t he name assertion. 

Thai these prejudices did at one time exist is beyond 
doubt, and that they should have been fostered by this 
moults is perfectly in keeping with common experience. 
Such intrigues, however, work in the dark and by in- 
direction ; it la not often easy to trace their course. The 
independence and sistglemiindednoss with which Nelson fol- 
lowed his convictions, and the outspoken frankness with, 
which he expressed his views and feedings, not improbably 
gave a handle to malicious misrepresentation. 1 1 is known 
intimacy math Prince William Henry, upon whose favor he 
to M*ui«* extent relied, was also more likely to do him harm 
than ia**d ; and he entertained for the royal captain pre- 
pmMmmmm nut fur removed from partisanship, at a time 
when tin* prince avowed himself not a friend to the present 
mnmtm* •* Amidst that variety of business which demanded 
Inn jiti#f!tk»st mt hi* return to England,” say his biographers, 
*’ lie failed «i*t, by every means in his power, to fulfil the 
which he had made to his Royal Highness Prince 
William tit imutilrraeiifig whatever had been opposed to tiro 
tttvnicd reputation of his illustrious pupil, and to the friend- 
itfiift they had invariably preserved for each other.” It was 
tt, tisikaili task. Opinionated and headstrong as the King, 
lii« father* tli« young man was an uneasy subordinate to the 
Admiralty* and made those above him realize that he was 
full m e»stnok»u*§ of his personal rank as of his official posi- 
tion m ti captain in the Navy. It was, indeed, this self- 

that afterwards frustrated his natural 
uni Int ion t*i Im the active head of the service. Having such 
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an ally, thorn is something ominous for Nelson’s own pros- 
pects to find him writing in evident sympathy : “The groat 
folks above now see, he will not he. a cypher, therefore many 
of the rising people must submit, to net subordinate to him, 
which is not so palatable; and 1 think a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is hurt to see him so able., after what he has said 
about him. He has certainly not taken a leaf out of his 
hook, for he is steady in his command and not violent.” 
rpon this follows, “He Inis wrote Lord Hood what I cannot 
hut approve,” — a sentence unquestionably vague, but which 
sounds combative. Nelson had already felt it necessary to 
caution the prince to he careful in the choice of those to 
whom ho told his mind. 

In fact, at the time when the letter just quoted was written, 
the conduct, of tint prince, had been such as necessarily, and 
not wholly unjustly, to prejudice an ollicer who displayed 
marked partisanship for him, such as certainly was indicated 
by Nelson's expressions. He had brought his ship from New- 
foundland to Ireland in lint disobedience, of orders, issued by 
the commander of the station, to go to Quebec. When this 
action became known to the Admiralty by his arrival at Cork, 
in December, I7H7, it was at once reported to the King, who 
himself directed that the prince should proceed to Plymouth 
with his ship, should remain within the limits of the port for 
as many months as he had been absent from bis station, and 
should then be sent back to Halifax. The Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV., who was already at variance with tlm 
King, took advantage of this flagrant breach of discipline to 
flaunt his op|nmition before the world. In company with his 
second brother, the Duke of York, be went down to Plymouth, 
ami paid a ceremonious visit to Prince William on board bis 
ship. Tin* round of festivities necessitated by their presence 
emphasised the disagreement between the sovereign and the 
heir to the throne, and drew to it. public attention. Immedi- 
ately after ibis, in January, 17HH, Nelson also visited the 
prince, having been summoned by him from London, He 
could, indeed, scarcely decline, nor was he at all the man to 
turn his back on a friend in dilllmdty, but, in his tight against 
corruption, the matter could scarcely fail to be represented by 
his opponents under the worst light to the King, to whom 
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corruption was less odious than insubordination. If, in con- 
versation, Nelson uttered such expressions as he wrote to his 
friend Locker, he had only himself to blame for the* disfavor 
which followed ; for, to a naval oflicer, the prince's conduct 
should have appeared absolutely indefensible. In the course 
of t^e same year the King became insane, anti the famous 
struggle about the Regency took place. Tin* prince had mean- 
time returned to America, in accordance with his orders, and 
by the time he again reached Kngland the King had recovered. 
He could, therefore, have refrained from any indication of his 
own sympathies; but instead of this ho openly associated 
himself with the party of the ITince of Wales, whose course 
throughout, when it became known to bis father, had bitterly 
displeased the latter, and accentuated the breach between them. 
At a banquet given by the Spanish ambassador in celebration 
of the King’s recovery, the three princes sat at a table separate 
from the rest of the royal family. A formal reconciliation 
took place in September, 1789; but the Duke of (larenee, as 
be had then become, continued attached to tin* Prince of 
Wales’s clique. Those who know how party considerations 
influenced naval appointments at that time, will in these facts 
find at least a partial explanation of the cloud which then 
hung over Nelson. 

Lord Chatham, brother of the minister to whom Prince 
William was not a friend, became head of the Admiralty in 
July, 1788, and so remained until after the war with France 
began in 1793. With him was associated Lord Hood, between 
whom and Nelson there arose what the latter called “a dif- 
ference of opinion,” which led to a cessation of ** familiar 
correspondence.” The exact date at which this occurred does 
not appear, but it was probably before May, 1790; for Hood 
refused to use his influence to get Nelson a ship, in the arma- 
ment which was then ordered on account of a difficulty with 
Spain, whereas eighteen months tafore he had assured hint 
that in case of hostilities he need not fear not having a good 
ship. This refusal was the more marked, because “ almost 
the whole service was then called out” On the saute occasion, 
Nelson wrote, “ he made a speech never to \m effaced front my 
memory, viz. : that the King was impressed with an unfavour- 
able opinion of me.” Knowing Nelson’s value m art officer m 
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well as Hood did, there can scarcely remain a doubt that some 
serious indiscretion, real or imagined, must have caused this 
alienation ; but of what it was there is no trace, unless in his 
evident siding with the prince, who was then out o flavor with 
both the King and the administration. 

The live years — from 17SS to 179U inclusive — intervening 
between the cruise of the Boreas and the outbreak of war 
with the French .Republic, were thus marked by a variety of 
unpleasant cireumstanees, of which the most disagreeable, to 
a man of Kelson’s active temperament, was the apparently 
fixed resolve of the authorities to deny him employment. He 
was harassed, indeed, by the recurring threats of prosecution 
for the West India seizures ; hut both the Admiralty and the 
Treasury agreed that he should he defended at the expense of 
the Crown, — a fact which tends to show that his subsequent 
disfavor arose from some, other cause than disapproval of his 
official action, however some incidents may have been misrep- 
resented. On its private side, his life during this period seems 
to have been happy, though uneventful; but in the failure of 
children he was deprived, both then and afterwards, of that 
sweetest of interests, continuous yet ever new in its gradual 
unfolding, which brings to the most monotonous existence its 
daily tribute of novelty and incident. Tim fond, almost rap- 
turous, expressions with which he greeted the daughter after- 
wards Imm to hint out of wedlock, show the blank in his home, 
— none the less real because not consciously realized. 

The lack of stimulus to his mind from his surroundings at 
this time In also manifested by the fewness of his letters. But 
thirty remain to show his occupation during the five years, and 
seventeen of these are purely official in character. From the 
year 171)1 no record survives. His wife being with him, one 
line of cmrres|Mjndenee was thereby closed; but even to his 
brother, and to his friend Booker, he finds nothing to write. 
For the ordinary country amusements and pursuits of the 
English gentry he had scant liking ; and, barring the occasional 
worry over his neglect by the Admiralty, there was little eke 
to engage his attention. The first few months after his release 
from the i# Boreas ” were spent in the West of England, chiefly 
at Haiti, for the recovery of Mrs. Nelson’s health as well as 
his own ; but toward the latter part of 1788 the young couple 
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went to live with his father at the parsonage of Burnham. 
Thorpe, and there made their home until he was again called 
into active service. “ it is extremely interesting / 1 say his 
biographers, to contemplate this great man, when thus re- 
moved from the busy scenes in winch he had borne so distin- 
guished a part to the remote village of Burnham Thorpe; ” 
but the interest seems by their account to be limited to the 
energy with which he dug in the garden, or, from sheer want 
of something to do, re verted to the bird-nesting of his boyhood. 
His favorite amusement, we an* told, was coursing, and he once 
shot a partridge ; but his habit of carrying his gun at full cock, 
and bring as soon as a bird rose, without bringing the piece to 
his shoulder, made him a dangerous companion in a shooting- 
party. His own account is somewhat different: “Shoot I 
cannot, therefore I have not taken out a license ; but notwith- 
standing the neglect I have met with I am happy and again, 
to his brother, he says: “ It was not my intention to have gone 
to the coursing meeting, for, to say the truth, I have rarely 
escaped a wet jacket and a violent cold; besides, to me, even 
the ride to the Since is longer than any pleasure I find in the 
sport will compensate for/' The fact is that Nelson cared for 
none of these things, and the only deduction of real interest 
from Ids letters at this time is the absolute failure of his homo 
lift* and affections to content his aspirations, — the emptiness 
both of mind and heart, which caused his passionate eagerness 
for external employment to fill the void. Earnestness appears 
only when he is brooding over the slight with which he was 
treated, and the resultant thwarting of Ids career. For both 
mind and heart the future held in store for him the most en- 
grossing emotions, but it did not therefore bring him happiness. 

Of his frames of mind during this period of neglect and 
disfavor, his biographers give a very strongly colored picture, 
for which, it is to 1 ms presumed, they drew upon contemporary 
witnesses that were to them still accessible. “ With a morti- 
fied and dejected spirit, he looked forward to a continuance, 
of inactivity and neglect. . . . During this interval of dis- 
appointment ami mortification, his latent ambition would at 
times burst forth, ami despise nil restraint At others, a 
sudden melancholy seemed to overshadow his noble faculties, 
and to affect his temper ; at those moments the remonstrances 
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of his wife and venerable father alone could, calm the tempest 
of his passions.” That Nelson keenly felt the cold indiffer- 
ence he now underwent; is thoroughly in keeping with the 
sensitiveness to censure, expressed or implied, which his cor- 
respondence frequently betrays, while his frail organization 
and uncertain health would naturally entail periods of depres- 
sion or nervous exasperation; but the general tenor of his 
letters, few as they at this time were, shows rather dignified 
acceptance of a treatment he had not merited, and a steady 
resolve not to waver in his readiness to serve his country, nor 
to cease asking an opportunity to do so. Many years later, at 
a time of still more sickening suspense, he wrote : “ I am in 
truth half dead, but what man can do shall be done, — I am 
not made to despair; ” and now, according to a not improbable 
story, he closed an application for employment with the 
words, “ If your Lordships should be pleased to appoint me 
to a cockle boat, I shall feel grateful.” Hood, whose pupil he 
in a sense was, and who shared his genius, said of himself, 
when under a condition of enforced inactivity : “ This proves 
very strongly the different frames of men’s minds ; some are 
full of anxiety, impatience, and apprehension, while others, 
under similar circumstances, are perfectly cool, tranquil, and 
indifferent.” 

The latter half of the year 1792 was marked by the rapid 
progress in France of the political distemper, which was so 
soon to culminate in the worst excesses of the Be volution. 
The quick succession of symptoms, each moire alarming than 
the other, — the suspension of the royal power at the tumult- 
uous bidding of a mob, the September massacres, the abolition 
of royalty, the aggressive character of the National Convention 
shown by the decrees of November 19 and December 15, — 
roused the apprehensions of most thoughtful men throughout 
Europe ; and their concern was increased by the growing 
popular effervescence in other countries than France. The 
British cabinet, as was natural, shifted more slowly than did 
the irresponsible members of the community ; nor could Pitt 
lightly surrender his strong instinctive prepossessions in 
favor of peace, with the continuance of which was identified 
the exercise of his own best powers. 

During this stormy and anxious period, Nelson shaded th$ 
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feelings of his day and class. It is noteworthy, however, that, 
in regarding the perils of the time, he. was no mere panic- 
monger, but showed the same discriminating carefulness of 
observation that had distinguished him as captain of the 
“ Boreas,” and had elicited the admiration of Mr. Rose. 
Strenuous and even bigoted royalist as he always was, sat- 
isfied of the excellence of the British Constitution, and con- 
demning utterly the proceedings of the more or less seditious 
societies then forming throughout the kingdom, he yet rec- 
ognized the substantial grievances of the working-men, as 
evident in the distriet immediately under his eye. The sym- 
pathetic qualities whieh made him, fortune's own favorite in 
Ids profession, keenly alive to the hardships, neglect, and 
injustice undergone by the common seaman, now engaged 
him to set forth the sad lot of the ill-paid rural peasantry. 
In Ills letters to the Duke of Clarence, he on the one hand 
strongly blames the weakness and timidity of tie? justices and 
country gentlemen, in their attitude towards the abettors of 
lawlessness; but, on the other, he dwells upon tin* sufferings 
of the poor, prepares a careful statement of their earn mgs and 
unavoidable expenses, and insists upon the necessity of the 
living wage. The field laborers, he said* *• do nut want 
loyalty, many of their superiors, in many instances, might 
have imitated their conduct to advantage; but hunger is a 
sharp thorn, and they are not only in want of food sufficient, 
but of clothes ami firing.” 

Under the threatening outlook, he considers that every 
individual will soon “be called forth to show himself ; ” ami 
for his own jiart, he writes cm the 'M of N uvember, la? sees no 
way so proper as asking for a ship. But, even at that late 
moment, neither Pitt nor his associates had abandoned the 
hope of peace, and this, as well as other application# of Nel- 
son’s, received only a formal acknowledgment without eueour- 
agcimont. Roused, however, by the Convention's decree of 
November 19, which extended the succor of France to all 
people who should wish to recover their liberty, and charged 
the generals of the republic to make good the offer with the 
forces under their command, the ministry decided in abandon 
their guarded attitude ; and their new resolution wm eon* 
firmed by the reception, cm the 28 th of November, of tic pula- 
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tions from British, revolutionary societies at the bar of the 
Convention, on which occasion the president of the latter 
affected to draw a dividing line between the British govern- 
ment and the British nation. On the 1st of December the 
militia was called out by proclamation, and Parliament sum- 
moned to meet on the 15th of the month. On the latter day 
the Convention put forth another decree, announcing in the 
most explicit terms its purpose to overthrow all existing gov- 
ernments in countries where the Republican armies could 
penetrate. Pitt now changed his front with an instantaneous- 
ness and absoluteness which gave the highest proof of his 
capacity as a leader of men. It was not so much that war 
was then determined, as that the purpose was formed, once 
for all, to accept the challenge contained in the French decree, 
unless France would discontinue her avowed course of aggres- 
sion. Orders were immediately given to increase largely the 
number of ships of war in commission. 

When danger looms close at hand, the best men, if known, 
are not left in the cold shade of official disfavor. “ Post 
nubila Phoebus,” was the expression of Nelson, astonished for 
a rarity into Latin by the suddenness with which the sun now 
burst upon him through the clouds. “The Admiralty so 
smile upon me, that really I am as much surprised as when 
they frowned.” On the 6th of January, 1793, the First Lord, 
with many apologies for previous neglect, promised to give 
him a seventy-four-gun ship as soon as it was in his power to 
do so, and that meanwhile, if he chose to take a sixty-four, he 
could have one as soon as she was ready. On the 30th he was 
appointed to the “Agamemnon,” of the latter rate. Within 
the preceding fortnight Louis XVI. had been beheaded, and 
the French ambassador ordered to leave England. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1793, two days after Nelson’s orders were issued, the 
Republic declared war against Great Britain and Holland. 
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Kelson’s DKI'AUTrnK KiioM Emu.am* IN Tin: “AuamhinuC 8ku. 
virus IN’ the Mkiutkuuankan cmu, nil. lit i tiv i,i;y m* T«n i.os uv 
thk French. - 1 1 « »« in ( "MM.inu. 

Kkuhuakv-Dkc^kmbf.u, ITT). Aon, «T1. 

■XTELSON’S page in history covers a lit t h* mom than 
l\| twelve years, from February, ITT'*, to October, 1S0T», 
Its opening coincides with the moment when the wild passions 
of the French Revolution, still at fiercest heat, and which had 
hitherto raged like tlame uncontrolled, operative only for 
destruction, were being rapidly mastered, guided, and regu- 
lated for efficient work, by the terrors of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the Committee of Public Safety. In the object 
to which these, tremendous forces were now about to be 
applied lay the threat to the peace of Europe, which aroused 
Great Britain to art ion, and sent into t he held her yet un- 
known champion from the .Norfolk parsonage. The represen- 
tatives of the French people had. imparted to the original 
movement of their nation, — which aimed, only at internal 
reforms, however radical, — a new direction, of avowed pur- 
poseful aggression upon all political institutions exterior to, 
and differing from, their own. This t«*eame the one charac- 
teristic common to the successive forms of government, which 
culminated in the pure military despotism of Na|*oleota 

To beat back, that spirit of aggression was the mission of 
Nelson. Therein is found the trim significance of Ids career, 
which mounts higher and higher in strenuous effort and 
gigantic achievement, as the blast of the Revolution swells 
fiercer and stronger under the mighty impulse of the great 
Corsican. At each of the momentous crises, wo fur removed 
in time and place, at the Nile, at Copenhagen, at Trafalgar, 
— as the unfolding drama of the age reveals to the onlooker 
the schemes of the arch- planner about to touch #uct.wH#, over 
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against Napoleon rises ever Nelson ; and as the latter in the 
hour of victory drops upon the stage where he has played so 
chief a part; his task is seen to he accomplished, his triumph 
secured. In the very act of dying he has dealt the foe a blow 
from which recovery is impossible. Moscow and Waterloo 
are the, inevitable consequences of Trafalgar; as the glories of 
that day were but the fit and assured ending of the illus- 
trious course which was begun upon the quarter-deck of the 
“ Agamemnon.” 

With the exception of the “ Victory,” under whose flag he 
fell after two years of arduous, heartbreaking uncertainties, 
no ship has such intimate association with the career and 
name of Nelson as has the “Agamemnon.” And this is but 
natural, for to her he was the captain, solely, simply, and 
entirely; identified with her alone, glorying in her excellences 
and in her achievements, one in purpose and in spirit with 
her officers and seamen ; sharing their hopes, their dangers, 
and their triumphs ; quickening them with his own ardor, 
moulding them into his own image, until vessel and crew, as 
one living organism, reflected in act the heroic and unyielding 
energy that inspired his feeble frame. Although, for a brief 
and teeming period, he while in command of her controlled 
also a number of smaller vessels on detached service, it was 
not until after he had removed to another ship that he became 
the squadron-commander, whose relations to the vessel on 
which he himself dwelt were no longer immediate, nor 
differed, save in his bodily presence, from those he bore to 
others of the same division. A personality such as Nelson’s 
makes itself indeed felt throughout its entire sphere of action, 
be that large or small ; but, withal, diffusion contends in vain 
with the inevitable law that forever couples it with slackening 
power, nor was it possible even for him to lavish on the 
various units of a fleet, and on the diverse conflicting claims 
of a great theatre of war, the same degree of interest and 
influence that he concentrated upon the “Agamemnon,” and 
upon the brilliant though contracted services through which 
he carried her. Bonds such as these are not lightly broken, 
and to the “Agamemnon” Nelson clave for three long years 
and more, persistently refusing larger ships, until the ex- 
hausted hulk could no longer respond to the demands of her 
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masters, and separation became inevitable. When lies quitted 
her, at the moment of her departure for England, it was simply 
a question whether he would abandon the Mediterranean, and 
the prospect of a great future there opening before him, or 
sever a few weeks earlier a companionship which must in any 
event end upon her arrival home. 

There is yet another point of view from which his command 
of the u Agamemnon ” is seen to hold a peculiar relation to 
[Nelson’s story. This was the period in which expectation 
passed into fulfilment, when development, long arrested by 
unpropitious circumstances, resumed its outward progress 
under the benign influence of a favoring environment, and the 
bud, whose rare promise had long been noted by a few dis- 
cerning eyes, unfolded into the brilliant flower, destined in the 
magnificence of its maturity to draw the attention of a world. 
To the fulness of his glorious course these three years were, 
what the days of early manhood are to ripened age ; and they 
are marked by the same ekistieity, hopef ul ness, and sanguine 
looking to the future that characterize youth, before illusions 
vanish and even success is found to disappoint Happiness 
was his then, as at no oilier time Indore or after; for the sur- 
rounding conditions of enterprise, of difficulties to \m over- 
come, and dangers to be met, were in complete correspondence 
with those native powers that had so long struggled painfully 
for room to exert themselves. His health revived, ami Ids 
very being seemed to expand in this congenial atmosphere, 
which to him was as life from the dead. Ah with untiring 
steps he sped onward and upward, — counting naught done 
white aught remained to do, forgetting what was behind us In* 
pressed on to what was before, — the ardor of pursuit, the 
delight of achievement, the joy of the giant running his course, 
sustained in him that glow of animation, that gladness in the 
mere fact of existence, physical or moral, in which, if any- 
where, this earth’s content is found. Lack of recognition, 
even, wrung from him only the undaunted words; ** Never 
mind! some day I will have a gazette of my own.” Not till 
his dreams were realized, till aspiration hud issued in tins 
completest and most brilliant triumph ever wrought tifion the 
seas, and he had for his gazette the loud homage of every 
mouth in Europe, — not till six months after the battle of the 
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Nile, — did Nelson write : “There is no true happiness in this 
life, and in my present state I could quit it with a smile. My 
only wish is to sink with honour into the grave. 57 

The preparation of the Mediterranean fleet, to which the 
“Agamemnon 77 was assigned, was singularly protracted, and 
in the face of a well-ordered enemy the delay must have led 
to disastrous results. Nelson himself joined his ship at 
Chatham on the 7th of February, a week after his orders were 
issued ; but not until the 16th of March did she leave the 
dockyard, and then only for Sheerness, where she remained 
four weeks longer. By that time it seems probable, from 
remarks in his letters, that the material equipment of the 
vessel was complete ; but until the 14th of April she remained 
over a hundred men short of her complement. “ Yet, I think, 77 
wrote Nelson, “that we shall be far from ill-manned, even 
if the rest be not so good as they ought to be. 77 Mobilization 
in those days had not been perfected into a science, even in 
theory, and the difficulty of raising crews on the outbreak of 
war was experienced by all nations, but by none more than by 
Great Britain. Her wants were greatest, and for supply de- 
pended upon a merchant service scattered in all quarters of 
the globe. “ Men are very hard to be got, 77 Nelson said to his 
brother, “ and without a press I have no idea that our fleet 
can be manned. 77 It does not appear that this crude and 
violent, yet unavoidable, method was employed for the “ Aga- 
memnon, 77 except so far as her crew was completed from the 
guard-ship. Dependence was placed upon the ordinary wiles 
of the recruiting-sergeant, and upon Nelson 7 s own popularity 
in the adjacent counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, from which 
the bulk of his ship’s company was actually drawn. “ I have 
sent out a lieutenant and four midshipmen, 77 he writes to 
Locker, “to get men at every seaport in Norfolk, and to 
forward them to Lynn and Yarmouth ; my friends in York- 
shire and the North tell me they will send what men they can 
lay hands on ; 77 but at the same time he hopes that Locker, 
then Commander-in-chief at the Nore, will not turn away any 
who from other districts may present themselves for the 
“Agamemnon. 77 Coming mainly from the same neighborhood 
gave to the crew a certain homogeneousness of character, 
affording ground for appeal to local pride, a most powerful 
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incentive in moments of difficulty and emulation; and thin 
feeling was enhanced by the thought that their captain too 
was a Norfolk man. To one possessing the sympathetic 
qualities of Nelson, who so readily shared the emotions ami 
gained the affections of his associates, it was easy to bind into 
a living whole the units animated by this common sentiment. 

His step-son, Josiah Nisbet, at this time about thirteen 
years old, now entered the service as a midshipman, and 
accompanied him on hoard the “Agamemnon." Tin* oncoming 
of a great war naturally roused to a yet higher pitch the im- 
pulse towards the sea, which in all generations has stirred the 
blood of English boys. Of these, .Nelson, using Ids captain h 
privilege, received a number as midshipmen upon his quarter- 
deck, among them several from the sons of neighbors ami 
friends, and therefore, like the crew, Norfolk lads. It is told 
that to one, whose father he knew to be a strong Whig, of the 
party which in the past few years had sympathized with the 
general current of the French Revolution, he gave the fol- 
lowing pithy counsels for his guidance in professional life : 
“First, you must always implicitly oitey orders, without 
attempting to form any opinion of your own respecting their 
propriety; secondly, you must consider every man as your 
enemy who speaks ill of your king; and thirdly, yon must hat « 
a Frenchman as yon do the devil/ 1 On the hist two items 
Nelson’s practice was in full accord with his precept; but to 
the first, his statement of which, sound enough in the general, 
is open to criticism as being too absolute, h« was certainly not 
obedient. Not to form an opinion is pushing the principle «#f 
subordination to an indefensible extreme, even for it junior 
officer, though the caution not to express it is wise, its well m 
becoming to the modesty of youth. Lord Howe’s advice to 
Codrington, to watch carefully all that passed and to form bis 
own conclusions, but to keep them to hiniMtdf, was in every 
respect more reasonable and profitable. Ihit in bier fids dictum 
of Nelson's was simply another instance of hating the French 
as he did the devil. The French were pushing independence 
and private judgment to one extreme, and he instxiic five ly 
adopted the other. 

ft was not till near the end of April that the ** Agamem- 
non ” finally left the Thames* anchoring at Kpithcad on the 
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28th of that month. Still the fleet which Lord Hood was to 
command was not ready. While awaiting her consorts, the 
ship made a short cruise in the Channel, and a few days later 
sailed as one of a division of five ships-of-the-line under 
Admiral Hotham, to occupy a station fifty to a hundred 
miles west of the Channel Islands. Nelson’s disposition not 
to form any opinion of his own respecting the propriety of 
orders was thus evidenced : “ What we have been sent out 
for is best known to the great folks in London: to us, it 
appears, only to hum the nation and make tools of us, for 
where we have been stationed no enemy was likely to be met 
with, or where we could protect our own trade.” There can 
be no doubt that not only was the practical management of 
the Navy at this time exceedingly bad, but that no sound 
ideas even prevailed upon the subject. Hotham’s squadron 
gained from neutral vessels two important pieces of informa- 
tion, — that Nantes, Bordeaux, and L J Orient were filled with 
English vessels, prizes to Erench cruisers ; and that the 
enemy kept eight sail-of-the-line, with frigates in proportion, 
constantly moving in detachments about the Bay of Biscay. 
Under the dispositions adopted by the British Admiralty, 
these hostile divisions gave, to the commerce destroying of 
the smaller depredators, a support that sufficiently accounts 
for the notorious sufferings of British trade during the open- 
ing years of the war. Nelson had no mastery of the termi- 
nology of warfare, — he never talked about strategy and little 
about tactics, — but, though without those valuable aids to 
precision of thought, he had pondered, studied, and reasoned, 
and he had, besides, what is given to few, — real genius 
and insight. Accordingly he at once pierced to the root of 
the trouble, — the enemy’s squadrons, rather than the petty 
cruisers dependent upon them, to which the damage was com- 
monly attributed. “ They are always at sea, and England 
not willing to send a squadron to interrupt them.” But, 
while instancing this intuitive perception of a man gifted 
with rare penetration, it is necessary to guard against rash 
conclusions that might be drawn from it, and to remark that 
it by no means follows that education is unnecessary to the 
common run of men, because a genius is in advance of his 
times. It is well also to note that even in him this flash of 
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insight, though unerring in its indications, lacked the defi- 
niteness of conviction which results from ordered thought. 
However accurate, it is but a glimmer, —not yet a fixed 
light. 

Hofchands division joined the main body under Lord Hood, 
off the Seilly Islands, on the 1 N>d of May, the total force then 
consisting of eleven sail-of-the-line, with the usual smaller 
vessels. It remained cruising in that neighborhood until the 
Gt.li of J tints keeping the approaches of the Channel open for 
a homeward-bound convoy of merchantmen, which passed on 
that day. The fleet then bore up for the Straits, and on the 
14th six slaps, the “ Agamemnon ” among them, parted com- 
pany for Cadiz, there to fill up with water, in order to avoid 
the delays which would arise if the scanty resources of Gib- 
raltar had to supply all the vessels. On the 2.' id this division 
left Cadiz, reaching Gibraltar the same evening; and on the 
27th Hood, having now with him fifteen of the line, sailed 
for Toulon. 

Nelson’s mind was already busy with the prospects of the 
campaign, and the various naval factors that went to make 
up the. military situation. “ Time must discover what we are 
going after/’ he writes to his bred her; while to Locker he 
propounds the problem which always has perplexed the 
British mind, and still does, ~ how to make the French 
light;, if they are unwilling. So long as that question re- 
mains unsolved, the British government has to hear the 
uncertainties, exposure, and expense of a difficult and pro- 
tracted defensive. 44 We have done nothing/’ he says, 44 and 
the same prospect apjxmrs before us : the French cannot 
come out, and we have no means of getting at them in Tou- 
lon/ 1 In u cannot come out/’ he alludes to the presence of 
a Spanish fleet of twenty-four shipa-of-thc-lim*. This, in 
conjunction with Hood’s force, would far exceed the French 
in Toulon, which the highest estimate then placed at 
twenty-one of the line*. He had, however, already measured 
the capabilities of the Spanish Navy. They have very fine 
ships, he admits, but they are shockingly manned, — so much 
go that if only the barges’ crews of the nix, British vessels 
that entered Cadiz, numbering at the most seventy-five to a 
hundred men, but all picked, could have got on board on© of 
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their first-rates, he was certain they could have captured her, 
although her ship’s company numbered nearly a thousand. 
“ If those we are to meet in the Mediterranean are no better 
manned/’ he continues, “ much service cannot be expected of 
them.” The prediction proved true, for no sooner did Hood 
hud the Spanish admiral than the latter informed him he 
must go to Cartagena, having nineteen hundred sick in his 
Hect. The ollicer who brought this message said it was no 
wonder they were sickly, for they had been sixty days at sea. 
This excited Nelson’s derision — not unjustly. “From the 
circumstance of having been longer than that time at sea, do 
we attribute our getting healthy. It has stamped with me 
the extent of their nautical abilities : long may they remain 
in their present state.” The last sentence reveals his intui- 
tive appreciation of the fact that the. Spain of that day could 
in no true sense he the ally of Great Britain ; for, at the 
moment he penned the wish, the impotence or defection of 
their allies would, leave the British fleet actually inferior to 
the enemy in those wafers, lie never forgot these impres- 
sions, nor the bungling efforts of the Spaniards to form a 
line of battle. Up to the end of his life the prospect of a 
Spanish war involved no military anxieties, but only the 
prospect of more prize money. 

Among the various rumors of that troubled time, there 
caine one that the French were fitting their ships with forges 
to bring their shot to a red heat, and so set lire, to the 
enemy's vessel in which they might lodge. Nelson was 
promptly ready with a counter and quite adequate tactical 
move. “ This, if true*,” he wrote, u l humbly conceive would 
have been as well kept secret; but as it is known, we must 
take care to got ho close that their red shots may go thrmujh 
Itoth sides, when it will not matter whether they are hot or 
cold.” Thin sentence in among the most eJmraetonHtie oc- 
curring at this period in Nelson’s correspondence; indicative 
of the continuous mental activity which, throughout his 
career, sought to anticipate difficulties, and to devise moans 
of meeting them. 

On the 14th of Thdy Nelson notes that the fleet had re- 
ceived orders to consider Marseilles and Toulon as invested, 
and to take ail vessels of whatever nation bound into those 
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ports. Ho at once recognized tin? importation of this stem 
and tin* accurate judgment that dictated it. The British count 
not, as lie said, get at the enemy in his fortified harbor; but, 
they might by this means exercise tint pressure that won hi 
force him to come out. Undoubtedly, whether on a large or 
on a small scale, whether it concern the whole plan of a wax* 
or of a campaign, or merely the question of a single military 
position, the best way to compel an unwilling foe to action 
and to spoil his waiting game which is so onerous to the*! 
would-be assailant, is to attack him elsewhere, to cut short bin 
resources, and make his position untenable by exhaustion. 
“ This lias pleased us,” Nelson wrote; “if we make these ro< 
hot gentlemen hungry, they may he induced to mine out.” 

The investment by sea of these two harbors, but es|>eciully 
of Toulon, as being an important dockyard, was accordingly 
the opening move made by the British admiral. < Mi the lOtli 
of duly he approached the latter port, am! from that time 
until August 2o a close blockade was maintained, with the? 
exception of a very few days, during which Hood took tlm 
licet off N ice, and thence to ( icuou, to remonstrate with thut; 
republic upon its supplying the smith of Franc** with grain, 
and bringing back French property under neutral pa pern. 
*M>ur being 'her** is a farce if this trade is allowed,” said 
Nelson, and rightly ; for so far as appearances then went , tin.* 
only influence the British squadrons could exert was by cur- 
tailing the supplies of southern France, That district ndst?*i 
only grain enough for three months’ eonsumption ; fur the* 
remainder of the year's food it depended almost wholly upon 
Sicily and Barbary, its communications with the interior Ubtijuf 
so bad that the more abundant fields of distant French prov 
luces could not send their surplus. 

In the chaotic state in which France was then plunged, tli«% 
utmost uncertainty prevailed as to the course events might* 
take, and minors of all descriptions were current* the wildonl. 
scarcely exceeding in improbability the fantastic horrors limit 
actually prevailed throughout the land during the*** open ting 
{lays of the Reign of Terror. The expectation that foiittti 
most favor in the fleet was that Province would separate 
from the rest of France, and proclaim itself im indejM*ii«lf*iit# 
republic under the profession of {% mat Britain ; hut few h*ok«*ct 
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for the amazing result which shortly followed, in the delivery 
of Toulon by its citizens into the hands of Lord Hood. This 
Nelson attributed purely to the suffering caused by the strict- 
ness of the blockade. “At Marseilles and Toulon,” wrote he 
on the 20tli of August, “they are almost starving, yet noth- 
ing brings them to their senses. Although the Convention 
lias denounced them as traitors, yet even these people will 
not declare for anything but Liberty and Equality.” Three 
days later, Commissioners from both cities went on board 
Hood's flagship to treat for peace, upon the basis of re-estab- 
lishing tlie monarchy, and recognizing as king tin* son of Louis 
XVI. The admiral accepted the proposal, on condition that 
the port and arsenal of Toulon should be delivered to him for 
safe keeping, until the restoration of the young prince was 
effected. On the 27th of August the city ran up the white 
Hag of the Bourbons, and the British fleet, together with the 
Spanish, which at this moment arrived on the scene, anchored 
in the outer port. The allied troops took possession of the 
forts commanding the harbor, while the dockyards and thirty 
ships-of-the-lino were delivered to the navies. 

“ The perseverance of our fleet has been great,” wrote 
Nelson, “and to that only can be attributed our unexampled 
success. Not even a boat could get into Marseilles or Toulon, 
or on the coast, with provisions; and the old saying, ‘that 
hunger will tame a lion, 1 was never more strongly exem- 
plified.” In this he deceived himself, however natural the 
illusion. The opposition of Toulon to the Baris Government 
was part of a general movement of revolt, which spread 
throughout the provinces in May and dune, I7DB, upon the 
violent overthrow of the Girondists in the National Conven- 
tion. The latter then proclaimed several cities outlawed, 
Toulon among them ; and the bloody severities it exercised 
were the eliief determining cause of the sudden treason, the 
offspring of fear more than of hunger, though the latter 
doubtless cmitri bated, •— which preeipitated the great southern 
arsenal into the arms of tlm Republic's most dangerous foe. 
Marseilles fell before the Conventional troops, and the result* 
ant panic in the sister city occasioned the hasty step, which 
In less troubled moments would have been regarded with just 
horror. But in truth Nelson, despite Ids acute military per- 
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eeptions, Lad not yet developed that keen political naguuity 
the fruit of riper judgment grounded on wider information ? 
which he afterwards showed. His ambition was yet limited 
to the sphere of the “Agamemnon,” his horizon hounded Uy 
the petty round of the day's events. He rose, as yet, to n< > 
apprehension of the mighty crisis hanging over Europe, to nt > 
appreciation of the profound meanings of the opening strife. 
** I hardly think the War can last,' 1 he writes to his wife, “for 
what are we at war about ?” and again, u I think we shall ho 
in England in the winter or springe’ Even some months 
later, in December, before Toulon had reverted to the Ereiielt, 
he is completely blind to the importance of the. Mediterranean 
in the great struggle, and expresses a wish to exchange to t hi*. 
West Indies, “ bit* I. think our Sea War is over in these seas.** 
ft is probable, indeed, that in his zeal, thoroughness, ami 
fidelity to the least of the duties then falling to him. In to ho 
seen a surer indieation of his great future than in any wider 
speculations about matters as yet too high tor bis posit ion. 
The recent coolness between him and Lord. Hood had been 
rapidly disappearing under the admiral's reviving apprecia- 
tion and his own aptitude to conciliation, “ Lord flood in 
very civil,” he writes on more than one occasion, “ I flunk wo 
may he good friends again ; ” and tin? offer of a seventy dour- 
gnu ship in place of Ids smaller vessel wan furl her proof of 
Ids superior’s confidence. Nelson refused the proposal. ** 1 
cannot give up my officers,” he said, in the spirit that so en- 
deared him to Ids followers; but the compliment was felt , 
and was enhanced by the admiral's approval of Jus men von. 
The prospective occupation of Toulon gave occasion for apd 
more flattering evidences of the esteem in which he was liebl. 
As soon as the agreement with the city was completed, hut, 
the day before taking jmssessiun, flood despatched lain in 
haste to Oneglia, a small port on the Itiviera of Genoa, am I 
thence hi Naples, to seek from the latter court and Unit of 
Turin 1 a reinforcement of ten thousand troops to hold tli«* 
new acquisition. The “ Agamemnon ,f knng a List sailor 
undoubtedly eontrilmted much to this Helection ; but the char- 
acter of the commanding officer could not but In? considered m% 

1 Turin was enj»i!n! of tho Kingdom of Haniitik, which emhni« «*t llw kUtivt 
of that mime and the iVovimsi of I‘i«dui‘mt, 
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so important, and in some ways delicate, a mission. “ I should 
have liked to have stayed one day longer with the fleet, when 
they entered the harbour,” he wrote to Mrs. Nelson, “but 
service could not be neglected for any private gratification,” 
— a sentiment she had to hear pretty often, as betrothed and 
as wife, but which was no platitude on the lips of one who 
gave it constant demonstration in his acts. “ Duty is the 
great business of a sea officer,” he told his intended bride in 
early manhood, to comfort her and himself under a prolonged 
separation. “ Thank G-od ! I have done my duty,” was the 
spoken thought that most solaced his death hour, as his heart 
yearned towards those at home whom he should see no more. 

About this time he must have felt some touch of sympathy 
for the effeminate Spaniards, who were made ill by a sixty 
days’ cruise. “All we get here,” he writes, “is honour and 
salt beef. My poor fellows have not had a morsel of fresh 
meat or vegetables for near nineteen weeks ; and in that time 
I have only had my foot twice on shore at Cadiz. We are 
absolutely getting sick from fatigue.” “I am here [Naples] 
with news of our most glorious and great success, but, alas! 
the fatigue of getting it has been so great that the fleet gen- 
erally, and I am sorry to say, my ship most so, are knocked 
up. Day after day, week after week, month after month, we 
have not been two gun shots from Toulon.” The evident 
looseness of this statement, for the ship had only been a little 
over a month off Toulon, shows the impression the service 
had made upon his mind, for he was not prone to such 
exaggerations. “It is hardly possible,” he says again, “to 
conceive the state of my ship; I have little less than one 
hundred sick.” This condition of things is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the hardships endured; for Nelson was singularly 
successful, both before and after these days, in maintaining 
the health of a ship’s company. His biographers say that 
during the term of three years that he commanded the 
“Boreas” in the West Indies, not a single officer or man 
died out of her whole complement, — an achievement almost 
incredible in that sickly climate ; 1 and he himself records 

1 This statement, which apparently depends upon a memoir supplied many 
years later by the first lieutenant of the “Boreas,” is not strictly accurate, for 
Nelson himself, in a letter written shortly after her arrival in the "West Indies, 
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that in his two months' (‘hast! of Villeneuvo, in 180o, no death 
from sickness occurred among tin? seven or eight thousand 
persons in the fleet- He attributed these remarkable results 
to his attention, not merely to the physical surroundings of 
the crews, but also to the constant mental stimulus and 
interest, which lie aroused by providing the seamen with oc- 
cupation, frequent amusements, and change oi scene, thus 
keeping the various faculties in continual play, and avoiding 
tlic monotony which most saps health, through its deadening 
influence on the mind and spirits. 

The u Agamemnon ” reached Naples on the Hit, It of Septem- 
ber, and remained there four days. Nelson pressed the mut- 
ter of reinforcements with such diligence, and was so heartily 
sustained by the British minister, Sir William Hamilton, that, 
he obtained the promise of six thousand troops to sail at once 
under the convoy of the “ Agamemnon.” “ i have acted for 
Lord Hood,” he wrote, 44 with a zeal which no one could 
exceed;” and a lew weeks later he says : 14 The laud is very 
much pleased with my conduct about the troops at Naples, 
which I undertook without any authority whatever from him ; 
and they arrived at Toulon before his requisition reached 
Naples/’ It appears, therefore, that, his orders were rather 
those of a despatch- bearer than of a negotiator; but that he, 
with the quick initiative he always displayed, took upon him- 
self diplomatic action, to furl tier the known wishes of Ids 
superior and the common cause of England and Naples, It, 
was upon this occasion that Nad, son first met Lady Hamilton, 
who exercised so marked an influence over his later life; but, 
though she was still in the prime of her singular loveliness, 
being yet under thirty, not a ripple stirred the surf We of his 
soul, afterward so powerfully perturbed by this fascinating 
woman. 44 Lady Hamilton,” he writes to bis wife, “ lias fleets 
wonderfully kind and good to dosiah [his stepson }. She is a 
young woman of amiable manners, and who docs honour to 
the station to which she h raised.” His mind wan then too 
full of what was to be done; not as after the Nile, when, un- 
strung by reaction from the exhausting emotions of the past 

jrmnticuiH that ncveral < if her ship 1 * eem»|*t»ny had bout curried «lf by fWrr 
(NicobiH, vol, 1 ji. 111); but it ran doubt)**** Ini octet*] it**! as ev blent;** of iiti 
ttuuaimlly healthy condithm. 
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months, it was for the moment empty of aspiration and cloyed 
with flattery only. 

The prospect of sailing with the convoy of troops, as well 
as of a few days’ repose for the wearied ship’s company, was 
cut short by the news that a French ship of war, with some 
merchant vessels in convoy, had anchored on the Sardinian 
coast. Although there were at Naples several Neapolitan 
naval vessels, and one Spaniard, none of them moved 5 and as 
the Prime Minister sent the information to Nelson, he felt 
bound to go, though but four days in port. u Unfit as my 
ship was, I had nothing left for the honour of our country but 
to sail, which I did in two hours afterwards. It was necessary 
to show them what an English man-of-war would do.” The 
expected enemy was not found, and, after stretching along the 
coast in a vain search, the “Agamemnon” put into Leghorn 
on the 25th of September, nine days after leaving Naples, — 
u absolutely to save my poor fellows,” wrote her captain to 
his brother. But even so, he purposed staying at his new 
anchorage but three days, “ for I cannot bear the thought of 
being absent from the scene of action” at Toulon. In the 
same letter he mentions that since the 23d of April — flve 
months — the ship had been at anchor only twenty days. 

The unwavering resolution and prompt decision of his char- 
acter thus crop out at every step. In Leghorn he found a 
large French frigate, which had been on the point of sailing 
when his ship came in sight. “ I am obliged to keep close 
watch to take care he does not give me the slip, which he is 
inclined to do. I shall pursue him, and leave the two Courts 
[Great Britain and Tuscany] to settle the propriety of the 
measure, which I think will not he strictly regular. Have 
been up all night watching him — ready to cut the moment 
he did.” The enemy, however, made no movement, and 
Nelson was not prepared to violate flagrantly the neutrality 
of the port. On the 30th of September he sailed, and on the 
5th of October rejoined Lord Hood off Toulon, where four 
thousand of the Neapolitan troops, for which he had nego- 
tiated, had already arrived. 

The high favor in which the admiral had held him ten 
years before in the West Indies, though slightly overcast by 
the coolness which arose during the intervening peace, had 
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been rapidly regained in the course ot* the present campaign ; 
and the customary report of his proceedings during the six 
weeks’ absence could not but confirm Hood in the assurance 
that he had now to deal with a very exceptional character, 
especially fitted for separate and responsible service. Ac- 
cordingly, from this time forward, such is the distinguishing 1 
feature of Nelson’s career as a subordinate. He is selected 
from among many competitors, frequently his seniors, for the 
performance of duty outside the reach of the. commander-in- 
chief, but requiring the attention of one upon whose activity, 
intelligence, and readiness, the fullest dependence could bo 
placed. Up to the battle of the Nile, — in which, it must 
always be remembered, he commanded a squadron detached 
from the main fleet, and was assigned to it in deliberate pref- 
erence to two older flag-officers, — Nelson’s life presents a 
series of detached commands, independent as regarded the 
local scene of operations, and his method of attaining the 
prescribed end with the force allotted to him, but dependent, 
technically, upon the distant commanders-in-chief, each of 
whom in succession, with one accord, recognized his singular 
fitness. The pithy but characteristic expression said to have 
been used by Karl St. Vincent, when asked for inst -ructions 
about the Copenhagen expedition, — I) — n it. Nelson, semi 
them to the devil your own way/ 1 — sums up accurately 
enough the confidence shown him by his superiors. He could 
not indeed lift them all to the height of his own conceptions, 
fearlessness, and enterprise ; but when they had math* up their 
minds to any particular course, they were, eaeh and all, per- 
feefcly willing to intrust the execution to him. Kven at Oo 
penhagen he was but second in command, though conspicuously 
first in achievement. It was not till the opening of the 
second war of the French Revolution, in May, lHOtt, that hi* 
himself laid supreme charge of a station,-— his old familiar 
Mediterranean. 

Being held in such esteem, it was but a short time heforo 
Nelson was again sent of! from Toulon, to which he did not 
return during the British occupation. He was now ordered to 
report to Commodore Linzee, then lying with a detachment of 
three ships-ofthc-line in the harbor of Cagliari, at the south 
end of Sardinia. On her passage the u Agamemnon n met amt 
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engaged a French squadron, of four large frigates and a brig. 
Though without decisive results, Nelson was satisfied with 
his own conduct in this affair, as was also Lord Hood when it 
came to his knowledge ; for, one of the frigates being badly- 
crippled, the whole force, which was on its way to Nice, was 
compelled to take refuge in Corsica, whei'e it was far from 
secure. Two days later, on the 24th of October, Cagliari was 
reached, and the “ Agamemnon” accompanied the division to 
Tunis, arriving there on the 1st of November. 

Linzee’s mission was to try and detach the Bey from the 
French interest, and it was hoped he could be induced to 
allow the seizure of a number of French vessels which had 
entered the port, under the convoy of a ship-of-the-line and 
four frigates. When the British entered, the frigates had 
disappeared, being in fact the same that Nelson had fought 
ten days before. In accordance with his instructions, Linzee 
strove to persuade the Bey that the Republican government, 
because of its revolutionary and bloodthirsty character, should 
receive no recognition or support from more regular states, 
not even the protection usually extended by a neutral port, 
and that in consequence he should be permitted to seize for 
Great Britain the vessels in Tunis. The Turk may possibly 
have overlooked the fallacy in this argument, which assumed 
that the protection extended by neutral governments was 
rather for the benefit of the belligerent than for the quiet 
and safety of its own waters ; but he was perfectly clear-sighted 
as to his personal advantage in the situation, for the French 
owners, in despair of getting to France, were selling their 
cargoes to him at one third their value. To the argument that 
the French had beheaded their king, he drily replied that the 
English had once done the same; and he decisively refused to 
allow the ships to be molested. Nelson was disgusted that 
his consent should have been awaited. “ The English seldom 
get much by negotiation except the being laughed at, which 
we have been ; and I don’t like it. Had we taken, which in 
my opinion we ought to have done, the men-of-war and con- 
voy, worth at least £300,000, how much better we could have 
negotiated : — given the Bey £50,000, he would have been 
glad to have put up with the insult offered to his dignity ; ” 
and he plainly intimates his dissatisfaction with Linzee. This 
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irresponsible and irreflecfcive outburst was, however, only an 
instance of the impatience his enterprising, energetic spirit 
always felt when debarred from prompt action, whether by 
good or bad reasons; for almost, on the same day he expresses 
the sounder judgment: “Had we latterly attempted to take 
them I am sure the Bey would have declared against us, ami 
done our trade some damage/’ No advantage could have 
accrued from the seizure of the French vessels, at all pro- 
portioned to the inconvenience of having the hostility of Tunis, 
flanking as it did the trade routes to the Levant. The British 
had then quite enough cm their hands, without detaching an 
additional force from the north coast of the Mediterranean, to 
support a gratuitous quarrel on the south. As a matter ot 
mere policy it would have been ill-judged. 

Nelson, however, did not as yet at all realize the wideness 
of the impending struggle, for it was in tlie.se very letters that 
he expressed a wish to exchange to tin* West Indites, “ You 
know/ 7 he writes to his old friend Locker, *• that Polo is gone 
to the West Indies. I have not seen him since his order, but 
I know it was a thing he dreaded. Had 1 hern at Toulon i 
should have been a candidate for that service, for I think our 
sea war is over in these seas/ 1 Perhaps his intrinsic merit 
would have retrieved even such a mistake as we can mov see 
this would have been, and he would there have come sooner 
into contact with Sir John Jervis * to whom, if to any one, 
the name of patron to Nelson may he applied ™ for Jervis then 
had the West India command ; hut it is difficult to imagine 
Nelson’s career apart from the incidents of his Mediterranean 
service. The Mediterranean seems inseparable from Ids nanny 
and he in the end felt himself identified with it beyond all 
other waters. 

His longing for action, which prompted the desire for flu* 
West Indies, was quickly gratified, for orders were received 
from Hood, by Liuz.ee, to detach him from the hitters entie 
mand. The admiral sent him a very handsome letter upon 
Ids single-handed combat with the Frenc h frigates, and directed 
him to go to the north end of Corsica, to pike charge of a 
division of vessels he would there find cruising, and to search 
for his late enemies along that coast and through the neighbor- 
ing waters, between the island and the shores of Italy. He 
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was also t<> warn oil' neutral vessels bound to Genoa, that port 
being declared blockaded, and to seize. them if they persisted 
in their voyage thither. “ I consider this command as a V(‘ry 
high compliment/’ wrote Nelson to his uncle Slickline, “there 
being live ohler captains in the tlei 4 !,. 1 ’ This it certainly was, 
— a compliment ami a prophecy as well. 

In pursuance of these orders Nelson left; Tunis on the doth 
of November, and on tin* 8th of December discovered the 
French squadron, protected by shore batteries, in San Fiorenzo 
Fay, in Cornea. This island, which during the middle ages, 
and until mu no twenty years before the beginning of the 
French Feudal ion, was a, dependency of (icuoa, had then by 
the latter been ceded to France, against the express wishes of 
the inhabitant x, whose, resistance was crushed only after a 
prolonged M niggle. Although it was now in open revolt 
against the Feudal inuary government , the troops of the latter 
st ill held t hive or tour ot the principal seaports, among them the 
northern one in which the frigate;, t hen lay, as well as 1 Justin 
upon the east coa t of the island, and Calvi on the west. 11 is 
force being im ulti* lent to engage t he works of any of these 
j daces, there was nothing for Nelson to do but, to bloc kudo 
them, in hopes of exhausting their resources and at least pre- 
venting the rvape of the slops of war. lu iljIN lm was 
Mirer.vdu!, for the bitter either were destroyed or fell into tho 
hands of Goa! Itiitum, when the ports Were reduced. 

Meanwhile aft an s at Toulon were approaching the crisis 
w huh ended its i» mne by the Hritisli and their allies, 'Pirn 
garrison bad m v« r U « u aufliemnf to man properly the very 
evtejmivo line**, w Inch the peculiar eonligurat ion of the sur- 
rounding ctointiy made if mvevmrv to occupy for the security 
of the town; and the troops fhma selves were not only of 
ilHhgeni but of very varying degrees of efficiency. 

I n h r th«*se roitdilentri the key of (he position, accurately in* 
dic.itrd by Napoleon |inuuparl-«s then a major and in command 
of the artillery, was held in insufficient forms and was hucc.chh* 
fully formed on the night of December HI, I TU.k If was 
immediately n-rogm/rd that the ships could no longer remain 
in tie* baler, and that with them the laud forces also must 
depart . Alter two days of hurried preparations, and an 
at tempt , only partially nurersafu], to destroy the dockyard and 
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French ships of war, the fleets sailed out on the ItMlj of 
December, carrying with them, besides the soldiery, as many 
as possible of the wretched citizens, who were forced to tty in 
confusion and misery from their homes, in order to escape the 
sure and fearful vengeance of the Republican gov eminent. 
The “ Agamemnon ” was in Leghorn, getting provisions, when 
the fugitives arrived there, and Nelson speaks in vivid terms 
of the impression made upon him by tin* tales he heart! and 
the sights he saw. “Fathers are Imre without families, ami 
families without fathers, tin* pictures of horror and despair,*" 
u In short, all is horror. I cannot write all : my mind is deeply 
impressed with grief. Kadi teller makes the scene more 
horrible.” He expressed the opinion that the evacuation was 
a benefit to England, and it unquestionably was. He had not 
always thought so; hut it must he allowed that the hopes ami 
exultation with which he greeted the acquisition of the place 
had Buflieient foundation, in the reported attitude of the people 
of Southern France, to justify tin* first opinion as wd! as tin* 
last. The attempt was worth making, though it proved unsuc- 
cessful. As it was, the occupation had resulted in a degree of 
destruction to the French ships and arsenal in Toulon, which, 
though then over-estimated, was a real gain to the allies. 
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B Y t lit* loss of Toulon t h<* I h it ish th*«*t. in tin* Mediterranean 
was It' ft. at l rift-, without any stritni harbor to serve as a 
depot for suppiit'.s and a base for extended operations. Mood 
took his ships to Hyeres Bay, a few miles Fast of Toulon, a 
spot whom they could lin safely at anchor, hut which was un- 
suitable for a permanent establishment,— -the shores not being 1 
tonahle against French attack. lie now turned his eyes upon 
Corsica, whence the celebrated native chieftain, Pauli, who had 
led tin* natives in their former struggle against France, had 
made overtures to him, looking to the union of the inland to 
the British crown. Nelson in person, or, during his brief 
absence in Leghorn, his division, had so closely invested the 
shores, that neither troops nor supplies of any kind had been 
able to enter since the early part of December, nor had the 
blockaded vessels been able to get out. The thoroughness 
with which this work was done brought him, on the (1th of 
January, 1 7D I* yet further compliments from Hood, who 
wrote him that ** lie looked upon them* frigat.es an certain, 
trusting to my /.eat and activity, and knows, if it is in the 
power of man to have them, { will secure them. M At the same 
time he was iust rueted to enter into communication with Pauli, 
and settle plans for the landing nf the troops. In attending 
to this commission his intermediary was I lieutenant Uitorgo 
Andrews, brother to t In* lady to whom he had become attached 
at St, Outer, and who had afterwards Ih»cii a midshipman with 
him on board the »* Boreas,** “This business going through 
my hands ,' 1 lie wrote with just pride, “is n proof of Lord 
1 food** confidence in me, and that I nha.lt pledge tttymdf for 
siothiug lint what will be acceptable to 111111.” It wi« indeed 
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evident that Hood was more and more reposing in him u 
peculiar trust, a feeling which beyond most others tends to 
i ne reuse by its own action. Nelson repaid him with tie* me*„%f 
unbounded admiration. “ The Lord is very good friends with 
me,” he writes ; “ he is certainly the Lest otlieer l ever saw. 
Everything from him is so clear it is impossible to misunder- 
stand him/’ u His zeal, his aet-ivity for the honour and benefit 
of his country,” he says at another time, “aiv not abated. 
Upwards of seventy, he possesses the mind of forty years <»f 
ago. He has not a thought separated from honour and glory/' 
The Haltering proofs of his superior's esteem, and the demand 
made upon his natural powers to exert themselves freely, laid 
a very beneficial effect upon bis health and spirits. It was 
not effort , however protracted and seven*, but, the denial *»f 
opportunity to act, whether by being left unemployed *,»r 
through want of information, that wore Nelson down, ** I 
have not been one hour at aiiehor for plea are in eight months ; 
but I eau assure you 1 never was heller in health.” 

Meanwhile a commission front the fleet, arrived in Corsica,. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, the representative of the Hritish govern™ 
men! in the island, was at its head, and with him were assort, 
a ted two army u Hirers, one of whom afterwards became widely 
celebrated as Sir *b»lm Moore, A satisfactory agreement 
being tame, hided, Hood sailed from 1 1 yores !»ay with the ships 
and troops, and, operations began against. San Finreii/n, termi- 
nating in the evacuation of the place by the French, who upon 
the 19th of February retreated by land to Hastia. Nelson was* 
not immediately connected with this undertaking; but be had 
the satisfaction of knmvingThat two of the four frigates, of 
whose detention in the inland he was the immediate ruu»«*» 
were here lost to the enemy. He was during these weeks ae* 
lively employed harrying the roast — destroy ing depots of 
stores on shore, and small voxels laden with supplies. These 
services were mainly, though not entirely, rendered m fin* 
neighborhood of Jhtsfia, a strongly fortified town, whirl* wan 
to become the next object of the Uritish efforts, and the seen** 
of his own exertions. There, also, though on a comparatively 
small scale, he was to give striking evident*.* of the fhaiweter- 
istiem which led him on, step by step, to Ids great renown. 

When Hood himself took command at Han Fiurcuy.o, bo 
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relieved Nelson from that part of his charge, and sent him on 
the 7th of February to blockade Ikistiu, — a strictly detached 
service, and one of the utmost importance, as upon the inter- 
cepting of supplies the issue of the si ego largely turned. 
Three weeks later, on the 1st of March, Nelson wrote: “Wo 
are still in the busy scene of war, a situation in which 1 own 1 
feel pleasure, more especially as my actions have given great 
satisfaction to my eommander-in-cdiief. The blocking up of 
Corsica he left to me : it has been accomplished in the most 
complete manner, not a boat got in, nor a soldier landed, 
although eight thousand men were embarked at Nice and, 
he might have added, although a vessel was said to sail from 
Nice every thirty-six hours. Nor was his activity confined to 
blockading. He continually reeonnoitered the town and the 
works, in doing which on the 2Bd of February lie engaged the 
batteries at short range, with the “ Agamemnon n and two 
frigates, — the action lasting for nearly two hours. While it 
was at its height, the heads of the British columns, coming 
from San Finrenzo, only twelve miles distant by land, were 
seen upon the heights overlooking Bastia from the rear. 
“What, a noble sight it must have, been” to them 1 wrote 
Nelson enthusiastically, in the ardor of his now opening 
career, for it must he remembered that this hero of a hun- 
dred fights was even then but beginning to taste that rapture 
of the strife, in which he always breathed most freely, as 
though in his native element. 

, Bastia, as he saw it and reported to Lord Hood, was a 
walled town with central citadel, of some ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, <m the east coast of Corsica, and twenty miles south of 
(’ape Corso, the northern extremity of the island. The main 
fortifications were along the sea-front; but then* wan, Insides, 
a series of detached works on either (lank and to the rear. 
The latter not, only guarded the, approaches from the interior, 
hut also, being situated on the hills, much alstvn the town, 
were capable of commanding it, in case of an enemy gaining 
possession* Nelson, .while modestly disclaiming any pre- 
sumptuous dependence upon his own judgment, ex pressed a 
decided opinion, based upon the engagement of the 2Bd t that 
the “ Agamemnon ” and the frigates could silence the fire of the 
sea-front, hatter down the walls, ami that then five hundred 
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troop* m»ld r:u r v t h«* jduro by avouilt. “ Thai lii*‘ works on 
till! hills would auiiuy tin* tm\ii afterwards is Imt tin* 

i’in’iuy b^iisg rut off from all >uppln*s ~~ \ hr pi*u mtwus m t Iiti 
town bring ui ruurst* in uur po^o'on* <u — would flunk of 
nothing hut making flit* host ternm lh< y »*»«uhl lor ! vrx" 

Tu his dismay, hmvt*v<*r, ami to th«* annoy am-** of t hi* 

admiral, (tenoral J hrndus, romtuaudnsg t ho army* r« hna*«i tu 
mnvo against I knit ia, oomteuuung tho attempt as * mmnary 
ami ra>li. Moaulimo tin* Fiviu-h* nmnolo^teii i*jtropt hy the 
desultory t Oorts o| tho insiirgoiit < "J auun, won* oarh day 
siivngthuiiing flour works, ami tin* po^ibihtirH 

Ni*1m»u saw tutu tin* iiii|>o*sihililte* **J fho oautiuu* gym-rah 
Hoini on tin* ifotli of fVbnury o.mu* round Iron* San 
Fior«*n/.«» to Uastia; hut h*» purpoo Iv hnnight with him no 
rapt.un senior to Nt I>ou, in nrdoi that fim lull or might i«*uiaiu 
iff ohuigo of t }ji* o|«u al Imjh ho hud b*-jpm so wrll, W firf* 
Ihimias tetroatod again to San Fiufom-o, Hood on tin* d*I of 
M a rrh foljiAvrcl linn th«*ro vui h th* ftegdnp, to uigo hr* no 
t>|H*raliuu ; leaving Nolsou with j*»\ Ingalls tu nn^lud, tint 
hlork iilr ami iakt* jam]* utlirr st<»jn a. a tho might 

justily, I*y tin* middh* of Mai * h. mail 3y ihroo monf h*» having 
ofapvod sinrr hoi hist hasty Visit, to h* g ho jn f tho *• ,\gaiii**iu« 
non *’ was wholfv il***4itnlv of .HUpjdms, “ UV urn really wr*iU* 
.Nrlsuii to !ioi«h “without firing, wtn<% U v «d ( p*irk* flour, am! 
utmost without water ; not a rop*% imsiyu*, twmr, t«r nail in iho 
Hhiji* Tim ship in so light hIi»? ratitioi bold |n*r hi«Io to tho 
wttiii, , , . Wr :irn i-orutitily in a bad plight at prison!* not, a 
man limn atept dry fur many months, ho rutittini^, with 

that imhutiitahh* oitorgv whirl* mad** tight »4 nmro d iHbuilt tea 
nf materia], ami i*nnv<»yn so impro^i vo a I son to «»ur tn**d«*ri* 
day#, wh«>n slight physical up|«mr inHurmountubte, 

and ships not wholly up to data ur«* rounted otemlofo, ■■•«, •» 
if ymir Lordship winhuii urn to remain off Jfa^fia* I $nm ¥ hy 
going fa# Ihirto Form jo, got witter and storm, and Hvontv four 
hutirn tn Ifoghorn will giv*» m firovt.sioiu^ ; and our ndtHing, 
wdihdi w ill talcn nmw* «*ni« L* put off n ljffl#% Mv wash m 
Ui 1» pr<*««oif nt thn at tank of Jiast ja, H 

(Hi tht* 1 Mtl* of Mandi Hood sumtnoft* d him t« Scut l*i»»n»u/u, 
Tli * 1 diffwnw liotwwn him ami Ihtmlas Imd Isuaimo n rjnart»L 
Slid tlm latter had <|«it'ted his ruiimnitid* ILiod wimli* s il k* 
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strengthen the argument with his successor, by a report, of the, 
observations made by Nelson; but the latter records that, 
after expressing his opinion that eight hundred troops with 
four hundred seamen eould reduee the place, it was found that 
all the army was united against an attack, declaring tin; im- 
possibility of taking Bastia, even if all the force were united, 
— and this, notwithstanding that an engineer and an artillery 
officer had visited the scene, and agreed with Nelson that then* 
was a probability of success. On the north side both they and 
he considered the place weak, and at the same time found the 
ground favorable for establishing the siege guns. Moreover, 
even during the winter gales, he had succeeded in so (dosing 
the sea approaches, while the revolted Corsicans intercepted 
those by land, that a pound of coarse bread was selling for 
three francs. The spring equinox was now near at hand, and 
with better weather the blockade would be yet# more elliricnt. 
Between actual attack and famine, lie argued, the place must 
fall. u .Not attacking it. I could not but consider as a national 
disgrace. If the Army will not take it, we must, by some way 
or other.” 

If every particular operation of war is to be considered by 
itself alone, and as a purely professional question, to be deter- 
mined by striking a balance between the arguments pro and 
eon, it is probable that the army (dimers were right in their 
present contention. In nothing military was scientific accu- 
racy of prediction so possible as in forecasting the result and 
duration of a regular siege, where the force brought to bear on 
either side could be approximately known. But, even in this 
most methodical and least inspired of processes, the elements 
of chance, of the unforeseen, or even the improbable, will 
enter, disturbing the most careful calculations. For this 
reason, no ease must be derided purely on its individual 
merits, without taking into account the other conditions of the 
campaign at large. For good and sufficient reasons, the 
British had undertaken, not to conquer a hostile island, but to 
effect the deliverance of a people who wean already in arms, 
and had themselves redeemed their country with the exception 
of two or three fortified seaports, for the reduction of which 
they possessed neither the materials nor the technical skill 
To pause in the movement of advance was, with a half* 
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civilized ran; ol un>t uhle temperament, to n-ui rr\ ! Ling. 
Hut, besides, im* tin* mere purpose <4 the bh*ekad«*, it was im- 
perative to force tin* enemy as. tar as po-dbN ta eoniruet Ins 
lines. Speaking of a new work thrown up math *4 the town, 
Nelson sail with ami rat** judgment ; ** If nnm! he destroyed, 
or the Corsicans will Ihj obliged to give up a p-n wha-h the 
enemy would immediately possess; and *4 roar-,** throw us on 
that side at a greater distanee from l**a a ia." 1 he te .nil would 
he, not merely so mm h more i mm and labor to 1»* e\p* mud, 
nor yet only the moral ell <4 mu * ifher parly, hut a! >o the u j i ■ 
covering of a greater length of aeaUtard, hy uhaeh supplies 
might l*e mu into the town. 

The strength of the plane, in whhh, when it bn], were h an id 
“seventy-seven pieces of ordmujee, with an incum ;hlc amount, 
of storrs/ 1 was far superior to that cMimaud by t he «*y «•* «,} 
Nelson, untrained as an engineer. Not. only so, hut tin* ton e 
within the walls was very mmli larger than ho thought, when 
he Kjmke with sueh confidence, »* 1 never yet told hold 
he wrote nearly a year later, “that alter everything was j»\»-d 
for the at lark of Ikeiia, I had information given me* of the 
enormous tiumU^r of troops we had to oppose us; hut my own 
honour. Lord | food's honour, and the honour ol our Country 
must have all lieen sacrificed* had J mentioned what I knew ; 
therefore you will lielicve what must have been my feelings 
during the whotu siege, when I had often profM-eud* made to 
me? hy men, now rewarded, to write to Lord Ib«#d to rai*«t the 
megm” 44 Had thi* Ion an Lnglbdi town," he said iiniucduitcly 
after the surrender, u I am mir« it would not have U»«*u taken 
by them. The more we nee of this place, the more me are 
astonished at their giving it tip, but the truth t*. the different 
parties wen? afraid to trust mud* other/’ The last asset Uott, 
if correct, conveys just one of I hove incident * which so fre- 
quently concur to insure the miercHS of a *Uep rightly taken, 
tw that of Nelson and IL**wl in thi* instate e reflatitly wan, 
“ Forty dive hundred men/ 1 he continue*, “have hud down 
their arms to under twelve hundred troops and freannuf. If 
proofs wen? wanting to show that jierseveriiifec, uitatniniity, 
mnl gallantry, ean accomplish almost im*re*Iihli$ things we am 
an additional instance,’' 

41 I id way h wm of opinion,” lie wrotn in Ifni exultation of 
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reaction from the weight of responsibility he had assumed by 
his secrecy, — “I always was of opinion, have ever acted up 
to it, and never have had any reason to repent it, that one 
Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen.’’ This curious 
bit of the gasconade into which Nelson from time to time 
lapsed, can scarcely be accepted as a sound working theory, 
or as of itself justifying the risk taken; and yet it undoubt- 
edly, under a grossly distorted form, portrays the tempera- 
ment which enabled him to capture Bastia, and which made 
him what he . was, — a man strong enough to take great 
chances for adequate ends. “All naval operations under- 
taken since I have been at the head of the government/’ said 
Napoleon, “have always failed, because the admirals see 
double, and have learned — where I do not know — that war 
can be made without running risks.” It is not material cer- 
tainty of success, the . ignis fatuus which is the great snare of 
the mere engineer, or of the merely accomplished soldier, that 
points the way to heroic achievements. It is the vivid in- 
spiration that enables its happy possessor, at critical moments, 
to see and follow the bright clear line, which, like a ray of 
light at midnight, shining among manifold doubtful indica- 
tions, guides his steps. Whether it leads him to success or 
to failure, he may not know ; but that it is the path of wis- 
dom, of duty, and of honor, he knows full well by the per- 
suasion within, — by conviction, the fortifier of the reason, 
though not by sight, the assurance of demonstration. Only 
a man capable of incurring a disaster like that at Teneriffe 
could rise to the level of daring, which, through hidden perils, 
sought and wrought the superb triumph of Aboukir Bay. Such 
is genius, that rare but hazardous gift, which separates a man 
from his fellows by a chasm not to be bridged by human will. 
Thus endowed, Nelson before the walls of Bastia showed, 
though in a smaller sphere, and therefore with a lighter hazard, 
the same keen perception, the same instant decision, the same 
unfaltering resolve, the same tenacity of purpose, that, far 
over and beyond the glamour of mere success, have rendered 
eternally illustrious the days of St. Vincent, of the Nile, and 
of Copenhagen. 

Of the spirit which really actuated him, in his unwavering 
support of Lord Hood’s inclination to try the doubtful issue, 
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many interesting instances are allorded by his correspondence. 
u I feel for the honour of my Country, and had rather he heat 
than not make tin* attaek. If we do not try we ran never he 
successful. I own I have no fears for the final issue: it will 
he conquest, certain we will deserve it. My reputation de- 
pends on the opinion I have, given; hut I had an honest con- 
sciousness that I have done right. We must, we will have it, 
or some of our heads will he laid low. I glory in the attempt.” 
“What would the immortal Wolfe have done V r he says 
again, refreshing his own eonstanry in the reeollertiou of an 
equal heroism, crowned with success against even greater 
odds. u As he did, heat the enemy, if he perished in the at- 
tempt.” Again, a fortnight later : “ We are in high health 
and spirits besieging Bastia; the fund event, I feel assured, 
will he conquest.*’ When the siege had already endured for 
a month, and with such slight actual progress as to compel 
him to admit to Hood that tin* town battery had been “ put in 
such a state, that tiring away many shot at it is almost useless 
till wo have a force suflh-ient to get nearer/’ his confidence 
remains unabated. “ 1 have no tears almat the final issue,” 
ho writes to his wife ; “ it will he victory, Bastia will he ours; 
and if so, if must prove an event to which He* history of Eng- 
land ran hardly boast an equal.” Further on in the same letter 
ho makes a prediction, ho singularly accurate as to excite curi- 
osity alnmfc its source; u I will fell you as a secret, Hastia will 
he ours between the 20th and 24 ih of this month ,f — three 
weeks after the date of writing — “if succours do not get in.” 
It surrendered actually on the 22d. One is tempted to sfweii» 
laie if there had. Imen any such understanding with the garrison 
as was afterwards reached with talvi; hut there is no other 
token of such an arrangement. It is instructive also to com- 
pare this ’high-strung steadfastness of purpose to flare every 
rink, if success perchance might Is* won thereby, with his 
comment; upon his own impulses at a somewhat later date* 
u My dmjKmition cannot liear tame and slow measures. Hu re 
I am, had I commanded our fleet on the I lilt, that either the 
whole French fleet would have graced my triumph, or I should 
have been in a eon founded Hcrajw*/* Hu rely the secret id great 
HueceKsci is in these words. 

The siege of Bastia mm not in itn course productive of 
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striking events. Having reasoned in vain with the two suc- 
cessive generals. Hood demanded that there should be sent 
"back to him a contingent of troops, which had originally been 
detailed to serve as marines in the fleet, but which he had 
loaned to the army for the operations against San Eiorenzo. 
Having received these, he returned to Bastia, and on the 4th 
of April, 1794, the besieging force, twelve hundred troops and 
"two hundred and fifty seamen, landed to the northward of the 
town. They at once began to throw up batteries, while the 
Corsicans harassed the landward approaches to the place. 
TNelson being with the troops, the “ Agamemnon ” with some 
frigates was anchored north of the city, Hood with his ships 
south of it. During the nights, boats from the fleet rowed 
guard near to the sea-front, with such diligence that few of 
■the craft that attempted to run in or out succeeded in so 
doing. When darkness covered the waters, British gunboats 
crept close to the walls, and by an intermitting but frequent 
fire added much to the distress of the enemy. On the 11th 
of April the garrison was formally summoned, and, the ex- 
pected refusal having been received, the British batteries 
opened. There was not force enough, however, to bring the 
place to terms as a consequence of direct attack, and after 
three weeks Nelson, while betraying no apprehension of fail- 
ure, practically admitted the fact. “ Although I have no 
doubt but even remaining in our present situation, and by 
strict guard rowing close to the town, and the Corsicans har- 
assing them on the hills, and the gunboats by night, but that 
file enemy must surrender before any great length of time, 
yet, if force can be spared, a successful attack on the heights 
must much facilitate a speedy capture. I own it will give me 
the highest pleasure to assist in the attack.” 

It was by such an attack, or rather by the fear of it, coming 
upon the long and exhausting endurance of cannonade and 
Hunger, that Bastia finally fell. “We shall in time accom- 
plish the taking of Bastia,” wrote Nelson on the 3d of May. 
66 I have no doubt in the way we proposed to attempt it, by 
bombardment and cannonading, joined to a close blockade of 
the harbour.” “ If not,” he adds, “ our Country will, I be- 
lieve, sooner forgive an officer for attacking his enemy than 
for letting it alone.” On the 12th a large boat was captured 
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coming out from the port; and on her w»-iv found letters Innn 
the governor, Gentili, confessing the annoyance caused by fin* 
British tire, ami saving that if relief did not arrive by the 
29th, the place must he looked upon as lost. Three nights 
later another boat was caught attempting to enter. (In h< mid 
her was a brother of the Mayor of Bastia. Ibis main whilo 
talking with Hood's secretary* expressed his tears bo* 1 ho 
result to his relatives, if the town were earned by assinit. 
The secretary replied that. Hood could not prevent those «*vib, t 
if the garrison awaited the attack, and gave the thnirau t * * 
understand that it was imminent, troops being espeei.cd from 
Sau Fiorenzo. At the urgent, request, of the prisoner, «»n*» *»f 
the seamen taken with him was penminM to land with a l-’tW’i, 
stating the impending danger. By a singular coneideiiee, **r 
by skilful contrivance, the Ban Kioivn/o troops appeared *o§ 
the heiglits upon the. evening, May 19, following this runvn^ 
sation. Flags of truce had already been hoisted, negof minum 
were opened, ami on the 22d the French colors were struck 
and the British took possession. 44 When 1 reflect what we 
have achieved,” confessed the hitherto outwardly unmoved 
.Nelson, u I am all astonishment, The most glorious sigh!, 
that an Englishman can experience, and which, I believe, 
none hut an Englishman could bring about, was exhibited, 
4,1>00 men laying down t heir arms to less than I j mmi British 
soldiers, who were serving as marines,** As towards the 
French this account is perhaps somewhat less than fair; Inti 
it does no more than justice to the admirable firmin’ s and 
enterprise shown by I fund and Nelson. Ah a question «#f 
Bastia only, their attempt might I hi* charged with rashness; 
hut; having regard to the political and military condition*, !** 
the instability of the Corsican character, and tn the value of 
the island as a naval station, it was amply justified, for the 
risks run were out of all prof tort ion less than the advantage 
to be gained. 

Thus the siege of Bastia ended in triumph, despite t !*** 
prior pronouncement of the general commanding tint lr<to|»». 
that the attempt was “ most visionary and rrndiT Tbew 
epithets, being used to Hood after bis own expression* itt 
favor of the undertaking, lead not unnaturally provoked from 
him a resentful retort ; and* ns man lire randy conciliated by 
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the success of measures which they have ridiculed, there arose 
a degree of strained relations between army and navy, that 
continued even after the arrival of a new commander of the 
land forces, and indeed throughout Hood’s association with 
the operations in Corsica. 

During this busy and laborious period, despite his burden 
of secret anxiety, Nelson’s naturally delicate health showed 
the favorable reaction, which, as has before been noted, was 
with him tlm usual result of the call to exertion. His letters 
steadily reflect, and occasionally mention, the glow of exulta- 
tion produced by constant action of a worthy and congenial 
nature. ** We are in high health and spirits besieging Bastia,” 
In 1 writes to his wife soon after landing; and shortly before 
the fall of the place he says again : “ As to my health, it was 
never better, seldom so well,” Yet, although from beginning 
to end the essential stay of the enterprise, the animating soul, 
without whose positive convictions and ardent support Lord 
Hood could scarcely have dared so great a hazard, ho was 
throughout the siege left, apparently purposely, in an anoma- 
lous position, and was at the end granted a recognition which, 
though probably not grudging, was certainly scanty. No 
definition of bis duties was ever given by the commander-in- 
chief. Ho appears as it were the latter’s unacknowledged 
representative ashore, a plenipotentiary without credentials. 
u What my situation is,” he writes to a relative, “ is not to l>e 
described, l am everything, yet* nothing ostensible; enjoying 
the confidence of Lord Hood and Colonel Villettcs, and the 
captains landed with the seamen obeying my orders.” A fort- 
night later he writes to Hood ; “ Your Lordship knows exactly 
the situation i am in here. With Colonel Vi Bettes I have no 
reason but to suppose I am respected in the highest degree ; 
nor have I occasion to complain of want of attention to my 
wishes from any parties; but yet I am considered as not com- 
manding the seamen landed. My wishes may be, and are, 
complied with ; my orders would possibly be disregarded. 
Therefore, if we move from hence, I would wish your Lord- 
ship to Mettle that point. Your Lordship will not, 1 trust, 
take thin mpiest amiss ; 1 have been struggling with it since 
the first day I landed.” 

Hood apparently gave him full satisfaction as regards Ms 
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own view »»i tin* >ilu;itiuu. ** I am happy/' Nelson wrote, when 
acknowledging his reply, “Unit my hh'as of tin* situation 1 am 
in here >»> perfectly agree with your Lordships*," but he (li<i 
sit it settle 1 )u* luuttvr by a decisive order. 1 1 is object, as ho 
seems in have explained, was to In -Mow a certain amount of 
prominence upon a voting captain, Hunt, who had recently 
lost his ship, and who, Hoo«| thought, would ho sooner pro- 
vided with another, if In* appoarod as in eommand at tin* ^ims. 
No]>oji acceded to this arrangement with his usual generosity. 

** \Y»ur kind intention to Captain Hunt/' ho wrote, “ I had this 
honour of tolling your Lordship, should ho furthered hy every 
means in my power; ami my regard tor him, I assuro. you, is 
midiimuishcd, Ho is a most exceeding good young man, nor 
is any our* more zealous (or the service. 1 don’t oomplain of 
any one, hut an idea has entered into the heads of some undor 
1dm, that his eommand was absolutely distinct from me; and 
that I had no ant len ity over him, except as a request.” Un- 
fortunately, Hood, in liis desire to serve Hunt, not only unduly 
but absurdly minimized Nelson’s relations to t he whole affa ir- 
itis despateh ran: “Captain Nelson, of his Majesty’s ship 
Agamemnon, who had the command and directions of the sea- 
tin' n hi ttttifiiatj tin **u*l stufrx, 1 and Captain 

Hunt ir h** vummmnit <1 *tt //#»* twit* rn hJ . . . Imve an equal 
claim to my gratitude/* To limit Nelson's share* in tin* 
capture of Ihtsiia to the purely subsidiary though important 
function of landing the guns, was as unjust as it was unneces- 
sary to the interests of Hunt. The hitter, being second in 
command ashore, and afterwards sent home with the <!<*» 
s patches, was sure to receive the reward customarily bestow m t 
upon mieh services. 

The incident singularly and aptly illustrates the different***, 
which in a military service cannot be too carefully kept in 
mind, 1 si. ween individual expression* of opinion, which may Im 
biassed, ami professional reputation, which, like public sent i~ 
meat, usually settles at last not far from the truth. Despite* 
this curious in version of the furls by Lord Hood, there pmV»* 
nbly was no one among the naval forces, nor among 
soldiery, who did not thoroughly* if perchance somewhat 
vaguely, appreciate that Nelson was the moving spirit of tha 
1 Th* italic* art the mitlmrN* 
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whole operation, even beyond Hood lain, self. As tlie Greek 
commanders after Salamis were said to have voted the award 
of merit each to himself first, but all to Theniistocdes second, 
so at Bastia, whatever value individuals might place on their 
own services, all probably would have agreed that Nelson 
came next. 

The latter meantime was happily unconscious of the wrong 
done him, so that nothing marred the pleasure with which he 
congratulated the commander-in-chief, and received the latter’s 
brief lmt hearty general order of thanks, wherein Nelson’s 
own name stood foremost, as was due both to his seniority 
and to his exertions. When the despatch reached him, he 
freely expressed his discontent in letters to friends; but being, 
at the time of its reception, actively engaged in the siege of 
Calvi, tlm exhilaration of that congenial employment for the 
moment took the edge off the keenness of liis resentment. 
u Lord Hood and myself were never bettor friends — nor, 
ulthniujh h is Letter docs, 1 did he wish to put mo where I never 
was — in the rear. Captain Hunt, who lost his ship, he 
wanted to push forward for another, — a young man who never 
was on a battery, or ever rendered any service during the 
siege; if any person ever says he did, then I submit to the 
character of a story-teller. Poor Reroeold, who fell here, 3 
was determined to publish an advertisement, as he commanded 
u battery under my orders. The whole operations of the siege 
were carried on through Lord Hood’s letters to me. I was the 
mover of it— I was the cause of its success. Sir Gilbert 
Klliol will he my evidence, if any is required. ,1 am not a 
little vexed, but .shall not quarrel.” u I am well aware,” ho 
had written to Mrs. Nelson a few days before, u my poor ser- 
vices will not he noticed : I have no interest; but, however 
services may be received, it is not right in an officer to slacken 
his zeal for his Goan try.” 

These noble* words only voiced a feeling which in Nelson’s 
heart had all the strength of a principle ; and this light of the 
single eye stood him in good stead in the moments of bitterness 
which followed a few months later, when a lull in the storm 
of fighting gave the sense of neglect a chance to rankle. 

* Tie* itftluMt ftra NoIhoii'k. 

8 Wrillmi fit th« aiogo of CulvI. 
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** My hear! is fall/’ he writes then to his uncle Suckling, 
speaking not only of ikistia, hut of the ent ire course of opera- 
tions in Corsica, “ when I think of tin* treatment I have re- 
ceive* I: every man who had any considerable share in the 
redact inn has got some place or other — 1, only 1, am without 
reward. . . . Nothing but my anxious endeavour to serve my 
Coiinny malms an* bear up against it; but I sometimes am 
ready t«» give all up.’" “ Forgive this letter/" hi* adds towards 

the end : * % 1 have said a great deal too much of myself ; hut 
indeed it is all too true/" In similar strain lie expressed him- 
self tu his wii»*: ** it is very true that 1 have ever served faith- 
fully, and ever has it been my fate to be neglceted ; but that shall 
not make me inattentive to my duty. I have pride in doing 
my duly well, and a sel f-upprnhut ion, whieh if it is not so 
literal i\ »\ yet perhaps a Honks more pleasing sensations/’ Thus 
the enuMonuMiess of duty done in the past, and the eleur 
reeognit ion of what duty still demanded in the present and 
future, stood him in full stead, when he failed to receives at 
the hands id others the honor he fell to he his due, and which, 
he i»ev«*r wearied in proclaiming, was in Ids eyes priceless, 
ab*»\n all other reward. “Corsica, in respect of prizes/’ he 
wrote t«» Mrs. Nelson, "produces nothing but honour, far 
ahmv the consideration of wealth: not that 1 despise riches, 
rpiife the contrary, yet I would not sacrifice a good name to 
obtain them. Had 1 attended less than I have done to the 
service of my Country, I might have made some money too : 
however, 1 trust my name will stand cm record when the 
money mother;* will be forged/’ — a hope to be abundantly 
fulfilled. 

At the moment Bmiia fell there arrived from 'England a 
new comiuamlei in chief for the land forces, (tenoral Stuart, 
an officer of distinguished ability and enterprise. Cheered by 
I lie hope of cordial cooperation, flood and Nelson resumed 
without delay their enthusiastic efforts. Within a week, on 
t la* doth of May, the latter wrote that the “ Agamemnon ” worn 
taking on Ward ammunition for the siege of Galvi, the last 
remaining of the hostile strongholds. In the midst of the* 
preparations, at eleven i\ %u of dime 0, word was received 
that nine French ships-obthodine had come out of Toulon, and 
were believed to be Ixmiid for Calvi, with reinforcements for 
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the* garrison. At seven the* iu*xfc morning the squadron was 
under way ; the " Agamemnon,” whieh had two hundred tons 
of ordnance stores to unload, sailing only half an hour after her 
less encumbered consorts, whom slu* soon overtook. 

Hood shaped his course for Calvi, being constrained thereto, 
not only by the* rumor of the* enemy’s destination, but also by 
the military necessity of effecting a junction with the rest of 
his fleet.. Admiral 1 lotham, who commanded the ’British, 
division of seven ships in front of Toulon, instead of waiting 
to verify the* report brought to him of the enemy’s force, — 
which was actually the same*, numerically, as his own, — bore, 
up hastily for Falvi, intending, so wrote Nelson at the time, 
to fight them there, rather than that the*y should throw in 
succors. Whatever their numbers, thus to surrender touch of 
them at the beginning was an evident mistake, for which, as 
for most mistakes, a penally had in the end to be. paid; and 
in fact, if the relief of (‘alvi was the object of the sortie 4 , the 
place to fight was evidently as far from there as possible. 
Off Toulon, even had I lotham been beaten, his opponents 
would have been too roughly handled to carry out their mis- 
sion. As it was, this precipitate retirement lost the British 
an opportunity for a combat that might have placed their 
control of the sea beyond pe rad venture; and a few months 
later, Nelson, wheat first had viewed lloflmm’s action with 
the generous sympathy and confident, pride which always 
characterized his attitude towards his brother officers, showed 
how clearly he was reading in the book of experience the 
lessons that should afterwards stand himself in good stead. 
" When * Victory 1 is gone,” he wrote, 4 * we shall be thirteen 
sail of the line [to tin* French fifteen], when the enemy will 
keep our new i ’ummanding Oflieer [ i lotham j in hot water, 
who missed, unfortunately, the opportunity of fighting them, 
last dune.” Ten years later, in Ids celebrated chase of Ville- 
neuvehi fleet, In* said to Ids captains : “ If we meet the enemy 
we shall find them not less than eighteen, 1 rather think 
twenty, aid! of the line, and therefore do not he surprised if I 
should not fall on them immediately [he had but eleven] — urn 
part 1 without a battle;” and he expressed with the 
utmost decision Ids clear appreciation that even a lost battle! if 
* Author’* ftftliea. 
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delivered at tin; right point or at the right moment, would 
frustrate the ulterior objects of the enemy, by crippling the 
form upon which they depended. As will be seen in the 
sequel, Hotham, throughout Ids brief command as Hood’s 
successor, sidle red tins consequences of permitting so impor- 
tant a fraction of the enemy's fleet to escape his grasp, when 
it was in his power to el use with it. 

r l he British divisions met oil the threatened port two days 
alter leaving Bastia, and two hours later a lookout frigate 
brought word that the French fleet had been seen by her the 
evening before, to the northward and westward, some forty 
miles off its own coast. Hood at once made*, sail in pursuit, 
and in the afternoon of the loth of June caught sight of the 
enemy, but so close in with the shore that they succeeded in 
towing their ships under the protection of the batteries in 
< Solid Jouan, where, for lack of wind, he was unable to follow 
theiu for some clays, during winch they had time to strengthen 
their position beyond his powers of offence, Hotham's error 
was irreparable. The 44 Agamemnon, ” was then sent back to 
Bastia, to resume the work of transportation, which Nelson 
pushed with the untiring energy that characterized all Ids 
movements. Arriving on the 12th, fifteen hundred troops 
were embarked by eight the next morning, and at four in the 
afternoon he sailed, having with him two smaller ships of war 
and twenty-two transports. On the loth be anchored at Sail 
Ftorenzo, 

Here ha met tome rat Stuart. The latter was anxious to 
proceed at once with the siege of Calvi, but asked Nelson 
whether ho thought it proper to take the shipping to that 
exposed jsinitiou ; alluding to the French fleet that had left 
Toulon, and which Hood was then seeking. Nelson’s reply 
m interesting, a s reflecting the judgment of a warrior at once 
prudent and enterprising, concerning the influence of a hostile 
44 fleet in being” upon a contemplated detached operation, 
11 l certainly thought it right,” he said, a placing the firmest 
reliance that wo should he perfectly safe under Lord Hood’s 
protection, who would take care that the French fleet at Uour- 
jeiin 1 should not molest us,” To Hood ho wrote a week later : 
*M believed ourselves safe under your Lordship’s wing.” At 
* Uulfe .liman ; m the vm*t of Franco between Toulon and Nice. 
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this moment. In* thought the French to bo nine suil-of-the-line 
to tin* Kriti.sh thirteen, no contemptible inferior loro 4 . Yefc 
that ho recognized the possible danger from such a clt*t;uc*-h- 
inen t is also clear ; for, writing two days earlier, under the 
same belief as to the enemy's strength, and speaking of the 
ex peeled approach of an important convoy, he, says: u I hope 
they will not venture up till Lord Hood can get a IT Toulon, 
or wherever the French fleet are got to. 15 When a particular 
opinion has received the extreme expression now given to that 
concerning the * 4 Heel in being/ 5 and apparently lias under- 
gone equally extreme misconception, it is instructive to recur 
to the. actual effect of such a force, upon the praetiee of a man 
with whom moral effect was never in excess of the facts of 
the ease, whose imagination produced to him no paralyzing 
picture of remote contingencies. Is it probable that, with the 
great issues of KiffO at stake 4 , .Nelson, had he been in Tour- 
vd lie’s place, would have deemed the crossing of tin? Channel 
by French troops impossible, because of TorringLoida u fleet in 
being " ? 

Sailing again on dune Id, the expedition arrived next; day 
off Calvi, Although it was now summer, the difficulties of 
the new undertaking were, from the maritime point of view, 
very great The town of Calvi, which was walled and had a 
citadel, lies upon a promontory on the west side of an open gulf 
of flic same mime, a semicircular recess, three miles wide by 
two deep, on the northwest coast of Corsica. The western 
point of its shore line is (’ape Level lata ; the (‘astern, Point 
Espatio. The port being fortified and garrisoned, it was not 
practicable to take the shipping inside, nor to establish on the 
inner beach a safe base for disembarking. The “ Agamemnon ” 
therefore anchored outside, nearly two miles south of Capo 
Levidlata, and a mile from shorts in the excessive depth of 
fifty -three fathoms ; the transports coming- to off the cape, but 
farther to seaward, dint water being so deep, and the bottom 
rocky, the position was perilous for sailing-ships, for the pre- 
vailing Hammer wind blows directly on the shore, which is 
steepdo and affords no shelter. Abreast the “ Agamemnon ” 
wax u small inlet, Porto Agro, nlsmt three miles from Calvi by 
difficult approaches. Here Nelson landed on the 18th with 
General Stuart; and, after reconnoitring both the beach and the 
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town, I !i* j two cdlieer.s decided Unit, though a very bad landing 
it. Wii.s the best available. On the lUt li, at 7 a.ai., the troops 
disembarked. That afternoon Nelson himself went ashore to 
stay, taking with hint two hundred and fifty seamen. The next 
♦ lay it name on to blow so hard that most; of the ships put to 
sea, and no internuur.se was had from the land with those 
whieh remained, Ida*. '* Agamemnon ” did not return till the 
LTiln Lord Hood was by this time in San Fiorenzo Hay, having 
abandoned the hope of attacking the French fleet in Goife 
donum. On I he *27 I h he arrived off Calvi, and thenceforth Nelson 
was in daily communication with him fill the plane fell. 

As the army in moderate, though not wholly adequate, force 
conducted the siege of ( ’alvi, under a general oflieer of vigor- 
ous character, tin* part taken by Nelson and his seamen, 
though extremely important, and indeed essential to the ulti- 
mate success, was necessarily subordinate. It is well to notice 
that his journal, asid correspondence with Lord Hood, clearly 
recognize this, his true relation to the siege of Calvi ; for it 
makes it probable that, in attributing to himself a much more 
important part at Bastia, and in saying that Hood’s report 
had put him unfairly in the background, he was not exag- 
gerating his net uni though ill-defined position there. That 
Nelson loved to dwell in thought upon his own achievements, 
that distinction m flu* eyes of his fellows was dear to him, 
that he craved recognition, .and was at times perhaps too in- 
sistent in requiring it, is true enough ; but there is no indi- 
cation that he ever coveted the laurels of others, or materially 
misconceived his own share in particular events. Glory, sweet 
as it was to him, lost its value, if unaccompanied by the eon- 
sekmsmtss of desert which stamps it as honor. It is, there- 
fore, not so much for personal achievement as for revelation 
of character that this siege has interest in his life. 

Besides the defences of the town proper, Galvi was pro- 
tected by a series of outworks extending across the neck of 
land upon whieh it lay. Of these the outermost was on t he 
left, looking from the place. It flanked the approaches to 
the others, ami commanded the communications with the 
interior. It was, by Nelson’s estimate, alwmt twenty -two 
hundred yards from tin* town, and had first to be reduced. By 
the Bd of July thirteen long guns, besides a number of mortars 
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and howitzers, had been dragged from the beach to the spot 
by the seamen, who also assisted in placing them in position, 
and for the most part worked them in battle, an artillerist 
from the army pointing. Kelson, with Captain llallowell, 
already an officer of mark and afterwards one of distinction, 
took alternate day’s duty at the batteries, a third captain, 
Seroeohl, having fallen early in the siege. Fearing news 
might reach his wife, that a naval captain had been killed, 
without the name being mentioned, he wrote to her of this sad 
event, adding expressively : “ I am very busy, yet own 1 am 
in all my glory ; except with you, I would not be anywhere 
but where 1 am, for the world.” On July 7th the first out- 
work fell. The attack upon the others was then steadily and 
systematically prosecuted, until on the 10th all had been 
captured, and the besiegers stood face to face with the town 
walls. 

During this time Nelson, as always, was continually at the 
front and among the most exposed. Out of six guns in the 
battery which he calls “ ours,” five were disabled in six days. 
On the 12th at daylight, a heavy fire opened from the town, 
which, be says, “seldom missed our battery;” and at seven 
o'clock a shot, which on the ricochet cleared his head by a 
hair's breadth, drove sand into his face and right eye with 
such violence as to incapacitate him. He spoke lightly and 
cheerfully of the incident to Lord Hood, “ I got a little hurt 
this morning: not much, as you may judge by my writing,” 
ami remained absent from duty only the regular twenty-four 
hours ; lmt, after some fluctuations of hope, the sight of the 
eve was permanently lost to him. Of General Stuart’s con- 
duct in the operations he frequently speaks with cordial 
admiration. “ He is not sparing of himself on any occasion, 
he every night sleeps with us in the advanced battery. If 1 
may be allowed to judge, be is an extraordinary good judge of 
ground. No officer ever deserved success more.” At the same 
time lie expresses dissatisfaction with some of the subordinate 
army officers, to whose inoffieieney he attributes the necessity 
for undue personal exertion on the general’s part: “The 
(tenoral In not well. He fatigues himself too much, but 1 
can’t help seeing he is obliged to do it* He has not a 
person to forward his views, the engineer siek, the artillery 
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captain not lit for artive service ; therefore every minute thing 
must 1m* done by Iii ni.st*! i\ or it is nut done at all/’ 

1 hi* uork was tedious and exhausting, and tlu* malaria of 
the hut ( ’ursiean summer told heavily on men's health and 
patience. Tin* supply of ammunition, and of material of war 
generally, for the army seems to have been inadequate ; and 
heavy demands were made upon the fleet, not only for guns, 
whirh could lie returned, but for powder and shut, the. ex- 
penditure of whirh might prove embarrassing before they could 
be renewed. The troops also were not numerous enough, 
under the climatic conditions, to do all their own duty. In 
sueh circumstances, when two parties art* working together to 
the same end, but under no common control, each is prone to 
think the other liehimlhand in his work and exacting in his 
demands. “Why don’t Lord. Hood land hi M t men to work?’ 5 
said Colonel Monro, the general's right-hand man. tk Our 
soldiers are tired.” Nelson, on the oilier hand, thought that 
Moore wanted over-much battering done to tin* breach of a 
work, Indore he led the stunners to it ; ami Hood, who was 
receiving frequent reports of the preparations of the French 
fleet ill Toulon, was impatient to have the siege pushed, and 
thought the army dilatory. “The rapidity with which the 
French are getting on at Toulon,” lie wrote confidentially to 
Nelson, u makes it indispensably necessary for me to put the 
whole of the fleet under my command in the best possible 
state for service ; and I must soon apply to tin* general for 
those parts of the regiments now cm shore, ordered by his 
Majesty to serve in lieu of marines, to he held in readiness to 
embark at the shortest notice. I shall delay this application 
us long as possible.” 

Nelson, bung a seaman, sympathized of course with las 
own service, and with Hood, for whom he bad most cordial 
admiration* b»th personal amt professional. But at the same 
time lit* was on the spot, a constant eye- witness to tins difficul- 
ties of the siege, a clear-headed observer, with sound military 
instincts, and fair-minded when facts were lief ore him. The 
army, lie wrote In Hood, is harassed to death, and he notices 
that it suffers from sickness far more than do the seamen. 
He nqwmts the request for more seamen, and, although ho 
seems to doubt the reasonableness of the demand, evidently 
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thinks that they should he furnished, ' if possible. Hood 
accordingly sent an additional detachment of three hundred, 
raising the number on shore to the five hundred suggested by 
Moore. “ I had much rather,” he wrote, “ that a hundred sea- 
men should be landed unnecessarily, than that one should be 
kept back that was judged necessary.” On the other hand, 
when the general, after a work bearing on the bay had been 
destroyed, suggests that the navy might help, by laying the 
ships against the walls, Nelson takes “ the liberty of observ- 
ing that the business of laying wood before walls was much 
altered of late,” and adds the common-sense remark, that “ the 
quantity of powder and shot which would be fired away oil 
such an attack could be much better directed from a battery 
on shore.” This conversation took place immediately after 
all the outworks had been reduced. It was conducted “ with 
the greatest politeness,” he writes, and “ the General thanked 
me for my assistance, but it was necessary to come to the 
point whether the siege should be persevered in or given up. 
If the former, he must be supplied with the means, which 
were more troops, more seamen to work, and more ammuni- 
tion.” Nelson replied that, if the requisite means could not 
be had on the spot, they could at least hold on where they 
were till supplied from elsewhere. 

It will be noticed that Nelson was practically the inter- 
mediary between the two commanders-in-chief. In fact, there 
appears to have been between them some constraint, and he 
was at times asked to transmit a message which he thought 
had better go direct. In this particularly delicate situation, 
one cannot but be impressed with the tact he for the most 
part shows, the diplomatic ability, which was freely attributed 
to him by his superiors in later and more influential commands. 
This was greatly helped by his cordial good-will towards 
others, combined with disinterested zeal for the duty before 
him ; the whole illumined by unusual sagacity and good sense. 
He sees both sides, and conveys his suggestions to either with 
a self-restraint and deference which avert resentment ; and he 
preserves both his calmness and candor, although he notices 
in the camp some jealousy of his confidential communication 
with his immediate superior, the admiral. Though never 
backward to demand what he thought the rights of himself or 
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* J i s a>H 0 i-iatrs. Nelson was always naturally disposed to recon- 
d j fhnvuvos, to minimize causes of trouble, and this native 
n.'iijpeEuueut ha* ! nut yet undergone the warping which fol- 
lowr-il his Liter wounds - - - especially that on the head received 
;it N i 1«* — uiitl the mental conflict into which he was 

pluma-d by his unhappy passion for Lady Hamilton. At this 
inn* . in the flush of earlier enthusiasm, tielighting as few men 
*■*' hi the j**y Of battle, he strove to promote harmony, to 
ow-r difficulties by every exertion possible, either by 
dmug whatever was a>ked of* him, or by judicious representa- 
tion* to oilers. Thus, when Hood, impatient at the disturb- 
er: news fr«an Toulon, wishes to hasten the conclusion by 
Mouiiuming the garrison, in the hope that it may yield at 
once, the general objected, apparently on the ground that tbe 
M si eiucjil of their own advantages, upon which such a sum- 
mon* might be based, would be prejudicial, if, as was most 
probable, the demand was rejected. Whatever his reason, 
N’chon, i hough indirectly, intimates to Hood that in tills 
in. tllm* hi* bun self agrees, upon the whole, with the general, 
and Hood yield* the point, — t he more so that he learns from 
Nmfcon that tin* outposts are ft) be stormed the next night; 
and aotAy was the captain, in his judicious efforts thus to 
Jo 1 *' |;» th** pcar*% tided by the postponement of the promised 
a**;udt b ■ r twenty-four hours. *SS 'itch thhHja <trv” he wrote 
to Hood, using a favorite- expression, “ 1 hope to God the 
general, who seems a good officer and an amiable man, is not 
led away ; hut 1 Lionel Moore is his great friend.” 

Tim feeling b'tweeu the land ami sea services was empha- 
M/ed in ill*? relat ions existing between Lord Hood and Colonel 
Moon% who afterwards, as Hir John Moore, full gloriously at 
Corunna. To these two eminent officers fortune denied the 
occasion to make full proof of their greatness to the world ; 
lull, they stand in the first rank of those men of promise 
whew* failure lias been due, not to their own shortcoming:**, 
i«if, to the lack of opportunity, Hir John Moore has been the 
happier, in that the enterprise with which his name is chiefly 
connected* and upon which his title to fame securely rent**, 
was emnpieteij, and wrought its full results; fortunate, too, in 
having reeeiveil the vindication of that great action at the 
hand* of the most eloquent of military historians. His coun- 
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try and his profession may well mourn a career of such fair 
opening so soon cut short. But daring and original in the 
highest degree as was the march from Salamanca to Sahagun, 
it did not exceed, either in originality or in daring, the pur- 
poses nourished by Lord Hood, which he had no opportunity 
so to execute as to attract attention. Condemned to subordi- 
nate positions until he had reached the age of seventy, his 
genius is known to us only by his letters, and by the frustrated 
plans at St. Kitts in 1782, and at Golfe Jouan in 1794, in the 
former of which, less fortunate than Moore, he failed to 
realize his well-grounded hope of reversing, by a single blow, 
the issues of a campaign. 

It is to be regretted that two such men could not under- 
stand each. other cordially. Hood, we know from his letters, 
was “ of that frame and texture that I cannot be indifferent,” 
— “ full of anxiety, impatience, and apprehension,” — when 
service seemed to him slothfully done. Moore, we are told 
by Napier, “ maintained the right with vehemence bordering 
upon fierceness.” Had he had the chief command on shore, 
it is possible that the two, impetuous and self-asserting though 
they were, might have reached an understanding. But in the 
most unfortunate disagreement about Bastia, — wherein it is 
to a naval officer of to-day scarcely possible to do otherwise 
than blame the sullen lack of enterprise shown by the army, — 
and afterwards at Calvi, Moore appeared to Hood, and to 
Nelson also, as the subordinate, the power behind the throne, 
who was prompting a line of action they both condemned. 
No position in military life is more provocative of trouble 
than to feel you are not dealing with the principal, but with 
an irresponsible inferior ; and the situation is worse, because 
one in which it is almost impossible to come to an issue. 
Moore’s professional talent and force of character naturally 
made itself felt, even with a man of Stuart’s ability. Hood 
and Nelson recognized this, and they resented, as inspired by 
a junior, what they might have combated dispassionately, if 
attributed to the chief. There was friction also between 
Moore and Elliot, the viceroy of the island. Doubtless, as in 
all cases where suspicion, not to say jealousy, has been begot, 
much more and worse was imagined by both parties than 
actually occurred. The apportionment of blame, or prolonged 
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discussion of the matter, is out of place in a biography of 
Nelson. To that it is of moment, only because it is proper to 
state that Nelson, on the spot and in daily contact, — Nelson, 
upon whose zeal and entire self-devotion at this period no 
doubt is cast, — agreed in the main with Hood’s opinion as to 
what the latter called the San Fiorenzo leaven, of which Moore 
was to them the exponent. It is true that Nelson naturally 
sympathized with his profession and his admiral, whom he 
heartily admired • but some corrective, at least, to such par- 
tiality, was supplied by his soreness about the latter’s omission 
duly to report his services at Bastia, of which he just now 
became aware. The estrangement between the two com- 
manders-in-chief was doubtless increased by the apparent 
reluctance, certainly the lack of effort, to see one another 
frequently. 

The principal work, called by Nelson the Mozelle battery, 
was carried before daylight of J uly 19, and before dark all the 
outposts were in the hands of the British. “I could have 
wished to have had a little part in the storm,” wrote Nelson, 
characteristically covetous of strenuous action, *< if it was only 
to have placed the ladders and pulled away* the palisadoes. 
However, we did the part allotted to us.” That day a sum- 
mons was sent to the garrison, hut rejected, and work upon 
batteries to breach the town walls was then pushed rapidly 
forward ; for it was becoming more and more evident that the 
siege must be brought to an end, lest the entire force of 
besiegers should become disabled by sickness. On the 28th 
the batteries were ready, and General Stuart sent in word 
that he would not fire upon the hospital positions, where indi- 
cated by black flags. The besieged then asked for a truce of 
twenty-five days, undertaking to lay down their arms, if not 
by then relieved. The general and admiral refused, but were 
willing to allow six days. This the garrison in turn rejected ; 
and on the night of the 30th four small vessels succeeded, in 
eluding the blockading frigates and entering supplies, which 
encouraged the besieged. On the 31st the batteries opened, 
and after thirty-six hours’ heavy cannonade the town held out 
a flag of truce. An arrangement was made that it should sur- 
render on the 10th of August, if not relieved; the garrison to 
be transported to France without becoming prisoners of war. 
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No relief arriving, the place capitulated on the day named. 
It was high time for the besiegers. “We have upwards of 
one thousand sick out of two thousand/ 5 wrote Nelson, “ and 
the others not much better than so many phantoms. We have 
lost many men from the season, very few from the enemy.” 
He himself escaped more easily than most. To use his own 
quaint expression, “ All the prevailing disorders have attached 
me, but I have not strength enough for them to fasten upon. 

I am here the reed amongst the oaks : I bow before the storm, 
while the sturdy oak is laid low. 75 The congenial moral sur- 
roundings, in short, — the atmosphere of exertion, of worthy 
and engrossing occupation, — the consciousness, to him de- 
lightful, of distinguished action, of heroic persistence through 
toil and danger, — prevailed even in his physical frame over 
discomfort, over the insidious climate, and even over his dis- 
tressing wound. “This is my ague day/’ he writes when the 
batteries opened; “I hope so active a scene will keep off the 
fit. It has shaken me a good deal; but I have been used to 
them, and now don’t mind them much.” “Amongst the 
wounded, in a slight manner, is myself, my head being a 
good deal wounded and my right eye cut down; but the 
surgeons flatter me I shall not entirely lose the sight. It con- 
fined me, thank God, only one day, and at a time when nothing 
particular happened to be doing.” “ You must not think my 
hurts confined me,” he tells his wife; “no, nothing but the 
loss of a limb would have kept me from my duty, and I believe 
my exertions conduced to preserve me in this general mor- 
tality.” In his cheery letters, now, no trace is perceptible of 
the fretful, complaining temper, which impaired, though it 
did not destroy, the self-devotion of his later career. No 
other mistress at this time contended with honor for the pos- 
session of his heart; no other place than the post of duty 
before Calvi distracted his desires, or appealed to his imagina- 
tion through his senses. Not even Lord Hood’s report of the 
siege of Bastia, which here came to his knowledge, and by 
which he thought himself wronged, had bitterness to over- 
come the joy of action and of self-contentment. 

Not many days were required, after the fall of Calvi, to 
remove the fleet, and the seamen who had been serving on 
shore, from the pestilential coast. Nelson seems to have been 
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int rusted with the * * nil *a rkat ion of the prisoners in tin 4 trans- 
port > wit it -li wro* to take thorn to Toulon. Hu told ids wife 
that In* had hemi Fur months landed, and felt almost qualified 
to pass his examination as a besieging general, hut that he 
had no d**>irr to go on with campaigning. On the 11th of 
August, the day alter the delivery of the plane, he was again 
on hoard the “ Agamemnon," from whose, crew had been drawn 
the giva!»*>i proportion of the seamen for the batteries, (hie 
hundred and titty of them were now in their beds, * i My 
ship's company are all worn out f ’ he wrote, as is tins whole 
army, except my no It ; nothing hurts me, — of two thousand 
men 1 am tie* most healthy. Faery other oflieer is searetdy 
able to crawl." Among the victims of the deadly climate was 
Lieutenant .Montray, the son of the lady to whom, ten years 
before, la* had been so warmly attracted in the West Indies. 
Ndsou placed a monument to him in the church at San 
Florence, 

On the lath of August, tin* u Agamemnon ” sailed from 
Oahu, and alter a stop at San Fioivn/n, where Hood then was, 
reached Leghorn on the LSth, Now that the immediate 
danger of the siege was over. Nelson admitted to Ids wile the 
srriou* character of the injury he had received. The right 
rye was nearly deprived of sight, only so far recovered as 
to enable him to dm! inguish light from darkness. For all 
purposes of use it was gone; but the blemish wars not, to In* 
perceived, unless attention was drawn I * * it. 

At Leghorn the ship Say for a month, ■ the first juried of 
repose since she went into commission, a year and a half 
tiofore. While there, the physician to the fleet came on board 
ami surveyed the crew, finding them in a very weak state, mid 
unlit to serve. This rendition of things gave Nelson Imfiea 
that, upon the approaching departure of Lord Hood for Fmg* 
land, flic *• \gametnnon " might go with him; for In* was loath 
to separate from an admiral whose high esteem lie hail wmq 
a ml upon whom he looked its the first xemoflleer td Omit 
Britain, Hood was inclined to Like tier, am! to transfer the 
fitdpN eoiupatiy Smdily to a seventy hair. Thin lie eoimsdiwl 
i$i» snore t Sian due to NelsimN distinguished merit and ,semr#*a t 
ini 4 he had indeed offered him each ship of that .rate wlini© 
wnmmml fell vacant in the Mediterranean ; hut the nlttmg 
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sense of attachment to those who had shared his toils and 
dangers, of reluctance that they should see him willing to 
leave them, after their hard work together, — that combination 
of sympathy and tact which made so much of Nelson’s success 
as a leader of men, — continued to prevent his accepting pro- 
motion that would sever his ties to them. 

The exigencies of the war in the Mediterranean forbade the 
departure, even of a sixty-four with a disabled crew. A full 
month later her sick-list was still seventy-seven, out of a total 
of less than four hundred. “ Though certainly unfit for a 
long cruise,” Nelson said, “we are here making a show,” — a 
military requirement not to be neglected or despised. He 
accepted the disappointment, as he did all service rubs at this 
period, with perfect temper and in the best spirit. “We must 
not repine,” he wuote to his wife on the 12th of October, the 
day after Hood sailed for England. “ Lord Hood is very well 
inclined towards me, but the service must ever supersede all 
private consideration. I hope you will spend the winter cheer- 
fully. Do not repine at my absence ; before spring I hope we 
shall have peace, when we must look out for some little 
cottage.” She fretted, however, as some women will; and he, 
to comfort her, wrote more sanguinely about himself than the 
facts warranted. “ Why you should be uneasy about me, so 
as to make, yourself ill, I know not. I feel a confident protec- 
tion in whatever service I may be employed upon; and as to 
my health, I don’t know that I was ever so truly well. I 
fancy myself grown quite stout.” To his old captain, Locker, 
he admitted that he could not get the better of the fever. 

Corsica being now wholly in the power of its inhabitants, 
allied with and supported by Great Britain, his attention and 
interest were engrossed by the French fleet centring upon 
Toulon, the dominant factor of concern to the British in the 
Mediterranean, where Vice-Admiral Hotham had succeeded 
Hood as commander-in-chief. Nelson realizes more and more 
the mistake that was made, when a fraction of it was allowed 
to escape battle in the previous June. The various reasons 
by which he had at first excused the neglect to bring it to 
action no longer weigh with him. He does not directly blame, 
but he speaks of the omission as an “ opportunity lost,” — a 
phrase than which there are few more ominous, in char- 
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tion, of self-devotion, of heroic action, his correspondence 
teems with its evidence in words, as does his life in acts. To 
quote the words of Lord Bad stock, who at this period, and 
until after the battle of Cape St. Vincent, was serving as one 
of the junior admirals in the Mediterranean, and retained his 
friendship through life, “ a perpetual thirst of glory was ever 
raging within him.” “ He has ever showed himself as great 
a despiser of riches as he is a lover of glory 5 and I am fully 
convinced in my own mind that he would sooner defeat the 
Trench fleet than capture fifty galleons.” 

After all allowance made, however, it cannot be denied that 
there is in these complaints a tone which one regrets in such 
a man. The repeated “It was I ” jars, by the very sharpness 
of its contrast, with the more generous expressions that 
abound in his correspondence. “ When I reflect that I was 
the cause of re-attacking Bastia, after our wise generals gave 
it over, from not knowing the force, fancying it 2,000 men ; 
that it was I, who landing, joined the Corsicans, and with only 
my ship’s party of marines, drove the Trench under the walls 
of Bastia ; that it was I, who, knowing the force in Bastia to 
be upwards of 4,000 men, as I have now only ventured to tell 
Lord Hood, landed with only 1,200 men, and kept the secret 
till within this week past ; — what I must have felt during 
the whole siege may be easily conceived. Yet I am scarcely 
mentioned. I freely forgive, but cannot forget. This and 
much more ought to have been mentioned. It is known that, 
for two months, I blockaded Bastia with a squadron; only 
fifty sacks of flour got into the town. At San Tiorenzo and 
Calvi, for two months before, nothing got in, and four Trench 
frigates could not get out, and are now ours. Yet my dili- 
gence is not mentioned ; and others, for keeping succours out 
of Calvi for a few summer months, are handsomely mentioned. 
Such things are. I have got upon a subject near my heart, 
which is full when I think of the treatment I have received. 
. . . The taking of Corsica, like the taking of St. Juan’s, has 
cost me money. St. Juan’s cost near £500 ; Corsica has cost 
me £300, an eye, and a cut across my back ; and my money, 
I find, cannot be repaid me.” 

As regards the justice of his complaints, it seems to the 
author impossible to read carefully Hood’s two reports, after 
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the fall of Bastia and that of Calvi, and not admit, either that 
Nelson played a very unimportant part in the general opera- 
tions connected with the reduction of Corsica, with which 
he became associated even before it was effectively under- 
taken, and so remained throughout ; or else that no due 
recognition was accorded to him in the admiral's despatches. 
Had he not become otherwise celebrated in his after life, he 
would from these papers be inferred to stand, in achievement, 
rather below than above the level of the other captains who 
from time to time were present. That this w'as unfair seems 
certain ; and notably at Calvi, where, from the distance of the 
operations from the anchorage, and the strained relations 
which kept Hood and Stuart apart, he was practically the 
one naval man upon whose discretion and zeal success de- 
pended. It is probable, however, that the failure to do him 
justice proceeded as much from awkward literary construc- 
tion, phrases badly turned, as from reluctance to assign due 
prominence to one subordinate among several others. 

How readily, yet how keenly, he derived satisfaction, even 
from slight tributes of recognition, is shown by the simplicity 
and pleasure with which he quoted to Mrs. Nelson the follow- 
ing words of Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy of Corsica, then 
and always a warm friend and admirer : “ I know that you, 
who have had such an honourable share in this acquisition, 
will not be indifferent at the prosperity of the Country which 
you have so much assisted to place under His Majesty's gov- 
ernment." “ Whether these are words of course and to be 
forgotten," wrote Nelson, 66 1 know not; they are pleasant, 
however, for the time." Certainly his demands for praise, if 
thus measured, were not extreme. 


CHAPTER V. 


Nelson’s Services with the Fleet in the Mediterranean under 
Admiral Hotham. — Partial Fleet Actions op March 13 and 14 , 
and July 13 . — Nelson ordered to command a Detached Squad- 
ron co-operating with the Austrian Army in the Riviera of 
Genoa. 

January- July, 1795. Age, 36. 

F ROM the naval point of view, as a strategic measure, the 
acquisition of Corsica by the British was a matter of 
great importance. It was, however, only one among several 
factors, which went to make up the general military and po- 
litical situation in the Mediterranean at the end of the year 
1794. Hitherto the exigencies of the well-nigh universal 
hostilities in which Prance had been engaged, and the anarch- 
ical internal state of that country, had prevented any decisive 
operations by her on the side of Italy, although she had, since 
1792, been formally at war with the Kingdom of Sardinia, of 
which Piedmont was a province. 

At the close of 1794 the conditions were greatly modified. 
In the north, the combined forces of Great Britain, Austria, 
and Holland had been driven out of Prance and Belgium, and 
the United Provinces were on the point of submission. On 
the east, the Austrians and Prussians had retreated to the 
far bank of the Rhine, and Prussia was about to withdraw 
from the coalition, which, three years before, she had been 
so eager to form. On the south, even greater success had 
attended the French armies, which had crossed the Pyrenees 
into Spain, driving before them the forces of the enemy, who 
also was soon to ask for peace. It was therefore probable 
that operations in Italy would assume greatly increased 
activity, from the number of French soldiers released else- 
where, as well as from the fact that the Austrians themselves, 
though they continued the war in Germany, had abandoned 
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other portions of the continent which they had hitherto 

eon tested. 

The political and military conditions in Italy wore, briefly, 
as billows. The region mirth of the .Maritime Alps and in 
tin* valley of the To was, for the most part, in arms against 
France,— the western province, JPicdiunul, as part of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, whose capital was at Turin, and, to 
the eastward of it, the darbies of Milan and Mantua, as be- 
longing to Austria. The governments of the numerous small 
stales into which Northern and Central Italy were then 
divided - Venice, Genoa, Tuscany, the States of the Church, 
and others — sympathized generally with the opponents of 
France, but, as far as possible, sought to maintain a formal 
though difficult neutrality. Tin* position of ( Jenna was the 
most embarrassing, because in direct contact with all the 
principal parlies to the war. To the westward, her territory 
along the Uiviera included Vint imiglia, bordering there on 
the county of Nice, and contained Yado Hay, the best anchor- 
age lietween Nice and Genoa. To the eastward, it embraced 
the Gulf of Hpe/da, continually mentioned by Nelson as Porto 
Ksjwwia, 

The occupation of the Uiviera was of particular moment it) 
the French, for it offered a mad by which to enter Italy, ~ 
bad, indeed, but better far than those through the passes of 
the upper Alps, Skirting the sea, it afforded a double line 
of eomnm libations, by land and by water ; for the various 
detach men ta of their army, posted along it, eould in great 
degree be supplied by the small coasting' vessels of the Medi- 
terranean, Ho long, also, as it was in their possession, and 
they held passes of the Maritime Alps and Apennines, as they 
did in 1 TIG, there was the possibility of their penetrating 
through them, to turn the left flank of the Sardinian army in 
Piedmont, whieh wan, in faet, what Bonaparte accomplished 
two yean later. These inducements had led the French to 
advance into the county of Nice, then belonging to Sardinia, 
which in the existing state of war it was perfeetly proper for 
them in do; but, not stopping there, they had pushed cm past 
the Sardinian tammlary into the neutral Riviera of Genoa, m 
far m Vink* Hay, whieh they occupied, and where they a till 
were at the end of 1794. 
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operations which might, and in tin*, event; actually did, exercise 
a decisive influence upon the eeur.se of the general war, the 
British position was solidified by the acquisition of a naval 
hasp, unassailable while tin* sea remained m their control and 
flic i ‘orsieans attached to their cause, and centrally situated 
with reference to the probable scenes of hostilities, as well as 
to the points of political interest, on the mainland of Italy. 
The fleet resting upon it, no longer dependent upon the reluc- 
tant hospitality of ( leuoese or Tuscan ports, or upon the far 
distant Kingdom of Naples, was secure, to keep in its station, 
whence it menaced the entire seaboard trade of Franco anti 
tie* Riviera, as well as the tenure of the French army in the 
latter, and exerted a strong influence upon the attitude of both 
(iruoii and Tuscany, who yielded only too easily to the nearest 
or most urgent pressure, The fleet to which Nelson belonged 
had spent the greater part of (Jin year 171M in securing for 
itself, as a base of operations, this position, by far the most 
suitable aim mg those that eould be considered at all. It 
remained now to utilize the advantage obtained, to make the 
situation of flic French army in Italy untenable, by establish- 
ing an indisputable control of the m a. To thin the holding of 
Corsica also contributed, indirectly; for the Iomh of the island 
forced the French fleet to go to sea, in order, if possible, to 
expdite its r<vmmqui*Mt. In all tin! operations resulting from 
these various motives, Nelson bore- a part as conspicuous and 
ehaniriemtie as he had done, in the reduction of Corsica. 
Almost always on detached service, in positions approaching 
independent command, he was continually adding to his 
reputation, and, what was far more important, maturing the 
professional character, the seeds of which had been so bounti- 
fully lienimved upon him by nature, 1 1 in reputation, won 
han't and stop by step, obtained for him opportunity ; but it 
was to character, ripened by experience ami reflection, that he 
owed his transcendent successes. 

The scheme for the government of the island as a British 
dependency, stated broadly, was that it should lie administered 
by the Corsicans themselves, under a viceroy nppinted by tho 
British crown, Ita military security was provided for by tin* 
control of the sea, and by British mddiers holding tho fortified 
port*, ~~a duty for which the Corsicana tbemaolvea hail not 
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then the necessary training. Nelson, who did not yet feel 
the impossibility of sustaining a successful over-sea invasion, 
when control of the sea was not had, was anxious about the 
expected attempts of the French against the island, and urged 
the viceroy, by private letter, to see that Ajaccio, which he 
regarded as the point most favorable to a descent, was gar- 
risoned sufficiently to keep the gates shut for a few days. 
This caution did not then proceed from a distrust of the 
Corsicans* fidelity, without which neither France nor England 
could hold the island, as was shown by the quickness of its 
transfer two years later, when the inhabitants again revolted 
to France. “ With this defence/* he wrote, “ I am confident 
Ajaccio, and I believe I may say the island of Corsica, would 
be perfectly safe until our fleet could get to the enemy, when 
I have no doubt the event would be what every Briton might 
expect.** 

The repairs of the “ Agamemnon ** were completed before 
Nelson’s anxious apprehensions of a battle taking place in his 
absence could be fulfilled. On the 21st of December, 1794, he 
sailed from Leghorn with the fleet, in company with which 
he remained from that time until the following July, when 
he was sent to the Bi viera of Genoa on special detached ser- 
vice. He thus shared the severe cruising of that winter, as 
well as the abortive actions of the spring and early summer, 
where the admiral again contrived to lose opportunities of 
settling the sea campaign, and with it, not improbably, that 
of the land also. There were plain indications in the port of 
Toulon that a maritime enterprise of some importance was in 
contemplation. In the outer road lay fifteen sail-of-th e-line, 
the British having then fourteen; but more significant of the 
enemy*s purpose was the presence at Marseilles of fifty large 
transports, said to be ready. “I have no doubt,** wrote Nel- 
son, “but Porto Especia is their object.** This was a mistake, 
interesting as indicating the slight weight that Nelson at that 
time attributed to the deterrent effect of the British fleet “ in 
being ** upon such an enterprise, involving an open-sea passage 
of over a hundred miles, though he neither expressed nor 
entertained any uncertainty as to the result of a meeting, if 
the enemy were encountered. The French Government, not 
yet appreciating the inefficiency to which its navy had been 
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reduced by many concurrent circumstances, wan ready to dis- 
pute the control of the Mediterranean, and it contemplated, 
among oilier tilings, a demonstration at Leghorn, similar to 
that successfully practised at Maples in 179-, which might 
compel the Court of Tuscany to renounce the formally hostile 
attitude it had assumed at the bidding of Great Britain; but 
it does not appear that there was any serious purpose of 
exposing a large detachment, in the attempt to hold upon the 
Continent a position, such as Spezia, with which secure com- 
munication by land could not be had. 

Though none too careful to proportion its projects to the 
force at its disposal, the Directory suflioiently understood that 
a detachment, at Hpezia could not he self-dependent, nor could, 
with any certainty, combine its operations with those of the 
army in the Riviera; and alsy that, to be properly supported 
at all, there must be reasonably secure and unbroken com- 
munication, either by land or water, neither of which was 
possible until the British fleet was neutralized. The same 
consideration dictated to it the necessity of a naval victory, 
before sending out the expedition, of whose assembling the 
British were now hearing, and which was actually intended 
for Corsica; although it was known that in the island there 
had already begun the revulsion against the British rule, 
which culminated in open revolt the following year. Owing 
to the dearth of seamen, the crews of the French ships were 
largely composed of soldiers, and it was thought that, after 
heating the enemy, four or live thousand of these might l k» at 
once thrown on shore at Ajaccio, and that afterwards the main 
body could he sent across in safety. First of all, however, 
control of the sea must bo established by a battle, more or 
less decisive, 

( hi the tilth of February, 179a, the British fleet arrived at 
Leghorn, after a very severe cruise of over a fortnight. On 
the 2d of March Nelson mentioned, in a letter to his wife, that 
the French were said then to have a hundred and twenty-four 
tmuijiorti full of troops, from which he naturally argued that 
they must mean to attempt something. On the evening of the 
8th, an express from Genoa brought Hotham word that they 
were actually at sea, Ilf teen ships-oLthe-lino, with half a 
dozen or more smaller vessels* lie sailed in pursuit early 
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the next morning; having with him thirteen 1 British ships-of- 
the-line and one Neapolitan seventy-four. Of the former 
four were three-decked ships, carrying ninety-eight to one 
hundred guns, a class of vessel of which the French had but 
one, the “ Sans Culottes,” of one hundred and twenty, which, 
under the more dignified name of “L’Orient,” afterwards met 
so tragic a fate at the Battle of the Nile ; but they had, in 
compensation, three powerful ships of eighty guns, much 
superior to the British seventy -fours. As, however, only 
partial engagements followed, the aggregate of force on either 
side is a matter of comparatively little importance in a Life 
of Nelson. 

Standing to the northward and westward, with a fresh 
easterly wind, the British fleet through its lookouts discov- 
ered the enemy on the evening of the day of sailing, and by 
the same means kept touch with them throughout the 10th 
and 11th ; but the baffling airs, frequent in the Mediterranean, 
prevented the main body seeing them until the morning of 
the 12th. At daylight, then, they were visible from the 
“ Agamemnon,” in company with which were five British 
ships and the Neapolitan; the remainder of the fleet being so 
far to the eastward that their hulls were just rising out of the 
water. The British lying nearly becalmed, the French, who 
were to windward, bore down to within three miles; but 
although, in Nelson’s judgment, they had a fair opportunity 
to separate the advanced British ships, with which he was, 
from the main body, they failed to improve it. Nothing 
happened that day, and, a fresh breeze from the west spring- 
ing up at dusk, both fleets stood to the southward with it, the 
French being to windward. That night one of the latter, a 
seventy-four, having lost a topmast, was permitted to return 
to port. 

The next morning the wind was still southwest and squally. 
’Hotham at daylight ordered a general chase, which allowed 
each ship a certain freedom of movement in endeavoring to 
close with the French. The “ Agamemnon ” had been well to 
the westward, from the start; and being a very handy, quick- 
working ship, as well as, originally at least, more than com- 

1 The “ Berwick,” seventy-four, had been left in San Eiorenzo for repairs. 
Putting to sea at this time, she fell in with the French fleet, and was taken. 
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moldy fast, wan early in the day in a position where slit* had 
a, fair chance for reaching tin* (‘many. A favorable oppor- 
tunity soon occurred, out* of those which so often show that, 
if a man only puts himself in the way of good hick, good luck 
is apt to offer. At. S a. m. the eighty-gun ship dh I rn/' third 
from the rear in the French order, ran on hoard tin* vessel 
next ahead of her, and by the collision lost her fore and main 
topmasts. These tailing ovcrltoard on the lee side ~ in this 
ease the port 1 • not only deprived her of by far the greater 

part of her motive power, hut. acted as a drag on her progress, 
besides for the time preventing this working of the gnus on 
that side. The “(/a Ira ft dropped astern of her Heel. Al- 
though this eighty -*guu ship was much bigger than his own, 

%i absolutely large enough to take Agamemnon in her hold/’ 
Nelson said, - the latter saw his ehanee, and Instantly seized 
it with the prompt itude characteristic of all his actions. The 

Agamemnon/' if sin* was not already on the port tack, op|»o- 
hite to that on which the fleets had been during the night, 
must have gone about at this linns and probably for this 
reason. She was able thus to fetch into the wake of the 
crippled vessel, which a frigate had already gallantly at- 
tacked, taking advantage of the uselessness of the French- 
man's lee batteries, encumbered with the wreckage of the 
masts. 

At 10 A» m», the u (/a Ira ' f and the “ Agamemnon ” having 
passed on opposite tacks, the hitter again went* about and 
stood in pursuit under all sail, rapidly nearing the enemy, 
who at this time was taken in tow by a frigate. Fed, although 
in t his position the French ship could md, train her broadside 
gnus upon her smaller opponent, she- could still work freely 
the half-do/cu stern guns, and did so with much effect. 11 Ho 
true did site tire/* noted Nelson, ** that not a shot missed Bourn 
part of the ship, and latterly the masts were struck every 
shot, which obliged me to open our tire a few minutes sooner 
than I intended, for it was my intention to have touched his * * 
stern before a allot was fired/’ At ijtuirtcr before eleven, the 

Agamemnon " was within a hundred yards of the “ C/a Ira's 11 
nietit, and thin distance alio was able to keep until I e. m. 

* The fwrf mh\ nr, in it wit* rttllol in Nclwui'niUy, the l$*rhwl side, b ihu 
Irff* bwkmg It »itt the Mem in the twW i*f * ship. * 
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Here, by the use of the helm and of the sails, the ship alter- 
nately turned her starboard side to the enemy to fire her bat- 
teries, and again resumed her course, to regain the distance 
necessarily lost at each deviation. This raking fire not only 
killed and wounded many of the “ Qa Ira’s ” crew, and injured 
the hull, but, what was tactically of yet greater importance, 
preventing the replacing of the lost spars. Thus was entailed 
upon the Trench that night a crippled ship, which they could 
not in honor abandon, nor yet could save without fighting for 
her, — a tactical dilemma which was the direct cause of the 
next day’s battle. 

Brief and cursory as is the notice of this action of the 
“ Agamemnon ” in Hotham’s despatches, he mentions no other 
ship-of-the-line as engaged at this time, and states that she 
and the frigate were so far detached from the fleet, that they 
were finally obliged to retire on account of other enemy’s 
vessels approaching. Nelson’s journal says that two Trench 
ships, one of one hundred and twenty guns and a seventy-four, 
were at gun-shot distance on the bow of the ee Qa Ira ” when 
he began to attack her. These, with several others of their 
fleet, went about some time before one, at which hour the 
frigate, towing the disabled ship, tacked herself, and also got 
the latter around. The “Agamemnon” standing on, she and 
the “ Qa I^a” now crossed within half pistol-range ; but, the 
Trench guns being too much elevated, the shot passed over 
their antagonist, who lost in this day’s work only seven men 
wounded. Nelson then again tacked to follow, but by this 
time the Trench admiral had apparently decided that his 
crippled vessel must be rescued, and his fleet no longer defied 
by a foe so inferior in strength. Several of the enemy were 
approaching, when Hotham made a signal of recall, which 
Nelson on this occasion at least had no hesitation in obeying, 
and promptly. There was no pursuit, the hostile commander- 
in-chief being apparently satisfied to save the “ Qa Ira ” for 
the moment, without bringing on a general engagement. 

In this affair, what is mainly to be noted in Nelson is not 
the personal courage, nor yet even the professional daring, or 
the skill which justified the daring. It may be cpnceded that 
all these were displayed in a high degree, but they can 
scarcely be claimed to have exceeded that shown by other 
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officers, not a few, when equally tried. What is rather strik- 
ing, account for it how we will, is that Nelson, here as always, 
was on hand when opportunity offered ; that after three days 
of chase he, and he only, was so far to the front as to be able to 
snatch the fleeting moment. “ On looking round,” he says at 
ten o’clock, when about to begin the action, “ I saw no ship- 
of-the-line within .several miles to support me ; the Captain 
was the nearest on our lee-quarter.” With the looseness and 
lack of particularity which characterize most logs and 
despatches remaining from those days, and make the compre- 
hension of naval engagements, other than the greatest, a 
matter of painful and uncertain inference, it is impossible 
accurately to realize the entire situation ; but it seems difficult 
to imagine that among all the other thirteen captains, “ where 
emulation was common to all and zeal for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice the general description of the fleet,” to use Hotham’s 
words, none could have been on the spot to support so prom- 
ising an attempt, had there been “common” that sort of 
emulation which takes a man ever to the front, not merely in 
battle' but at all times, — the spirit that will not and cannot 
rest while anything remains to be done, ever pressing onward 
to the mark. To this unquestionably must be added the 
rapid comprehension of a situation, and the exceeding promp- 
titude with which Nelson seized his opportunity, as well as 
the tenacious intrepidity with which he held to his position 
of advantage, despite the imminent threat to his safety from 
the uninjured and gigantic “ Sans Culottes,” barely out of 
gunshot to windward. It is right also to note the accessi- 
bility to advice, a feature of his genial and kindly tempera- 
ment, to which he admitted much of the success was due. 
The trait is not rare in mankind in general, but it is excep- 
tional in men of a character so self-reliant and decided as 
Nelson. “ If the conduct of the Agamemnon on the 13th,” 
he. generously wrote, u was by any means the cause of our 
success on the 14th, Lieutenant Andrews has a principal 
share in the merit, for a more proper opinion was never given 
by an officer than the one he gave me on the 13th, in a situa- 
tion of great difficulty.” 

The same hot spirit, the same unwearying energy, made 
itself still more manifest the next day, when were to be 
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garnered the results of his own partial, yet, in its degree, 
decisive action of the 13th. “ Sure I am,” said he afterwards, 

“had I commanded our fleet on the 14th, that either the 
whole French fleet would have graced my triumph, or I should 
have been in a confounded scrape.” A confounded scrape he 
would have been in on the 13th, and on other days also, great 
and small, had there been a different issue to the risks he 
dared, and rightly dared, to take. Of what man eminent in 
war, indeed, is not the like true ? It is the price of fame, 
which he who dare not pay must forfeit ; and not fame only, 
but repute. 

During the following night the “Sans Culottes” quitted 
the French fleet. The wind continued southerly, both fleets 
standing to the westward, the crippled “ Qa Ira ” being taken 
in tow by the “ Censeur,” of seventy-four guns. At daylight 
of March 14, being about twenty miles southwest from Genoa, 
these two were found to be much astern and to leeward of 
their main body, — that is, northeast from it. The British lay 
in the same direction, and were estimated by Nelson to be 
three and a half miles from the disabled ship and her consort, 
five miles from the rest of the French. At 5.30 A. m. a smart, 
breeze sprang up from the northwest, which took the British 
aback, but enabled them afterwards to head for the two sepa- 
rated French ships. Apparently, from Nelson’s log, this 
wind did not reach the main body of the enemy, a circumstance 
not uncommon in the Mediterranean. Two British seventy- 
fours, the “ Captain ” and the “ Bedford,” in obedience to 
signals, stood down to attack the “Censeur” and the “Qa 
Ira ; ” and, having in this to undergo for twenty minutes a fire 
to which they could not reply, were then and afterwards 
pretty roughly handled. They were eventually left behind, 
crippled, as their own fleet advanced. The rest of the British 
were meantime forming in line and moving down to sustain 
them. The French main body, keeping the southerly wind, 
wore in succession to support their separated ships, and 
headed to pass between them and their enemies. The latter, 
having formed, stood also towards these two, which now lay 
between the contestants as the prize to the victor. 

Apparently, in these manoeuvres, the leading British ships 
ran again into the belt of southerly wind, — which the French 
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assertion and from the whole character of his career "before 
and after; and a casual remark, written ten days after the 
affair, shows his opinion confirmed by time. “ Had our good 
admiral followed the blow, we should probably have done 
more, but the risk was thought too great.” 

The question attracts attention, both impersonally, as of 
military interest, and also as hearing upon Nelson's correct- 
ness of judgment, and professional characteristics, at this 
time. As regards the amount of wind, it is sufficient to say 
that the French fleet, having borne away to the westward in 
the afternoon, was next day out of sight . 1 Most of the 
British might equally have been out of sight from the posi- 
tion in which they remained. As for the risk — of course 
there was risk ; but the whole idea of a general chase rests 
upon the fact that, for one reason or another, the extreme 
speed of the ships in each fleet will vary, and that it is 
always probable that the fastest of the pursuers can overtake 
the slowest of the pursued. The resulting combats compel 
the latter either to abandon his ships, or to incur a general 
action, which, from the fact of his flight, it is evident he has 
reason to avoid. In this case many of the retreating French 
were crippled, — some went off towed by frigates, and some 
without bowsprits. Unquestionably, the pursuers who thus 
engage may be overpowered before those following them 
come up; but the balance of chances is generally in their 
favor, and in the particular instance would have been mark- 
edly so, as was shown by the results of the two days’ fighting, 
which had proved the superior quality of the British ships’ 
companies. 

The fact is, neither Hotham nor his opponent, Martin, was 
willing to hazard a decisive naval action, but wished merely 
to obtain a temporary advantage, — the moment's safety, no 
risks. “I have good reason," wrote Hotham in his despatch, 
“to hope, from the enemy's steering to the westward after 
having passed our fleet, that whatever might have been their 
design, their intentions are for the present frustrated ." It is 
scarcely necessary to say that a man who looks no further 
ahead than this, who fails to realize that the destruction of 
the enemy's fleet is the one condition of permanent safety to 

! Nelson to the Duke of Clarence, March 15, 1795. (Nicolas.) 

10 
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his cause', will not rise to the conception presented to him on 
his quarter-deck by Nelson. The latter, whether by the sheer 
intuition of genius, which is most probable, or by the result 
of well-ordered reasoning, which is less likely, realized fully 
that to destroy the French fleet was the one thing for which 
the British fleet was there, and the one thing by doing which 
it could decisively affect the war. As he wrote four years 
later to St. Vincent, “ Not one moment shall be lost in bring- 
ing the enemy to battle ; for I consider the best defence for 
his Sicilian Majesty’s dominions is to place myself alongside 
the French.” 

Yet Nelson was far from unconscious of the difficulties of 
Hotham’s position, or from failing duly to allow for them. 
“Admiral Hotham has had much to contend with, a fleet half- 
manned, and in every respect inferior to the enemy; Italy 
calling him to her defence, our newly acquired kingdom 1 
calling might and main, our reinforcements and convoy hourly 
expected ; and all to be done without a force by any means 
adequate to it.” Add to this the protection of British trade, 
of whose needs Nelson was always duly sensible. Yet, as 
one scans this list of troubles, with the query how to meet 
them running in his mind, it is scarcely possible not to see 
that each and every difficulty would have been solved by a 
crushing pursuit of the beaten French, preventing their again 
taking the sea. The British admiral had in his control no 
means to force them out of port. Therefore, when out, he 
should by no means have allowed them to get back. It is 
only just to Hotham, who had been a capable as well as 
gallant captain, to say that he had objected to take the chief 
command, on account of his health. 

Nelson was delighted with his own share in these affairs, 
and with the praise he received from others for his conduct, 
— especially that on the 13th. He was satisfied, and justly, 
that his sustained and daring grapple with the “ Qa Ira,” in 
the teeth of her fleet, had been the effective cause of the next 
day’s action and consequent success. It was so, in truth, 
and it presented an epitome of what the 14th and 15th ought 
to have witnessed, — a persistent clinging to the crippled 
ships, in order to force their courts Again into battle. 

1 Corsica, 
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that only one ship of-the line out of fourteen should get into 
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stud a half, and with such a ship as the Vn Ira.” It may \m 
of interest to mention that the French fleet, ujhiji this oi sua- 
sion, was largely composed of the vessels which three years 
biter were destroyed by hint at tin* Buttle of the Nile. 
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he signs himself with unwonted tenderness, “Ever jour most 
faithful and affectionate husband.” Save of the solemn hours 
before Trafalgar, when another image occupied his thoughts, 
this is the only personal record we have of the feelings with 
which this man, dauntless above his fellows, went into battle. 
He refrains thoughtfully from any mention of his health that 
may cause her anxiety, which she had shown herself over 
weak and worrying to bear ; but he speaks freely of all that 
passes, confiding that with her he need have no reserves, even 
in a natural self-praise. “ This I can say, that all I have 
obtained I owe to myself, and to no one else, and to you I may 
add, that my character stands high with almost all Europe. 
Even the Austrians knew my name perfectly.” While silent 
on the subject of illness, he admits now that his eye had 
grown worse, and was in almost total darkness, besides being 
very painful at times ; “ but never mind,” he adds cheeringly, 
“I can see very well with the other.” 

It is instructive to note, in view of some modern debated 
questions, that, despite the recent success, Kelson was by no 
means sure that the British fleet could defend Corsica. “ I 
am not even now certain Corsica is safe,” he wrote on the 25th 
of March, “if they undertake the expedition with proper 
spirit.” The threat, never absent while the French fleet re- 
mained, was emphasized by the arrival of six ships-of-the-line 
from Brest, which reached Toulon on the 4th of April, 
materially altering the complexion of affairs in the Mediterra- 
nean, and furnishing an instructive instance of the probable 
punishment for opportunity imperfectly utilized, as on the 
14th of March. Great discontent was felt at the apparent 
failure of the Admiralty to provide against this chance. 
“ Hotham is very much displeased with them,” wrote Kelson, 
“ and certainly with reason ; ” and doubtless it is satisfactory 
to believe, rightly or wrongly, that our disadvantages are due 
to the neglect of others, and not to our own shortcomings. 

Although the nominal force of the French was thus raised 
to twenty of the line, the want of seamen, and the absence of 
discipline, prevented their seizing the opportunity offered by 
the temporary inferiority of the British, reduced to thirteen 
besides two Keapolitans, in whose efficiency, whether justly or 
not, Kelson placed little confidence. At this critical moment, 
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words, “To say how much we wanted Lord Hood at that 
time, is to say, will you have all the French fleet or no 
action ? ” 

On the 14th of June the expected reinforcement from Eng- 
land, nine ships-of-the-line, joined the fleet off Minorca; and a 
few days later a large convoy also . arrived, with which the 
whole body of ships of war put into San Fiorenzo Bay on the 
29th. This concluded for Nelson a period Of three months, 
counting from the action of March 14th, of pretty monotonous 
cruising with the fleet, the last in which he was to take part 
until his admiral’s flag was hoisted, two years later. Though 
unmarked by any event of importance, the time was passed 
not unprofitably to himself, for his correspondence bears marks 
of fruitful reflection, not merely upon the evident inadequacy 
of his commander-in-chief to the position he unwillingly occu- 
pied, but upon the character of the operations and the line of 
conduct that ought to be followed. If he does criticise the 
former’s want of head for enterprise, he formulates for him- 
self a general principle wfiich showed its vital influence in his 
future career. “After all my complaints, I have no doubt 
but, if we can get close to the enemy, we shall defeat any plan 
of theirs ; but we ought to have out ideas beyond mere defensive 
measures 

Among other matters for reflection, he had at this time a 
curious cause of anxiety, lest he should be promoted to flag 
rank, or rather that, being promoted, he should be obliged to 
return to England at once, as there would be too many 
admirals in the Mediterranean to permit his retention. A 
rumor was current, which proved to be correct, that there 
would be a large promotion on the 1st of June, the first anni- 
versary of the victory celebrated by that name. Being then 
forty-six on the list of captains, Nelson feared that it might 
include him ; in which case, if not permitted to hoist his flag 
where he was, not only wrould he lose his ardently desired 
opportunities for distinction, — “not an hour this war will I, 
if possible, be out of active service/’ — but he would be put 
to much inconvenience and loss. “ If they give me my flag, I 
shall be half ruined: unless I am immediately employed in 
this country, I should, by the time I landed in England, be a 
loser, several hundred pounds out of pocket.” To be taken 
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“from actual service would distress me much, more especially 
as I almost believe these people will be mad enough to come 
out.” He escaped this disappointment, however, for the pro- 
motion left him still on the post-captains’ list, seven from its 
head ; but he received, what was both complimentary and 
profitable, the honorary rank of Colonel of Marines, — a sine- 
cure appointment, of which there were then four, given to 
post-captains of distinguished services, and vacated by them 
upon promotion. These are now discontinued, and replaced, as 
a matter of emolument, by Good Service Pensions. Kelson 
heard later that this reward had been conferred upon him, not 
merely as a favor, but with a full recognition of all his claims 
to it. “ The Marines have been given to me in the hand- 
somest manner. The answer given to many was, the King 
knew no officer who had served so much for them as myself.” 

These promotions came timely to insure for him an em- 
ployment particularly suited to his active temperament and 
fearlessness of responsibility, but which, though the fittest 
man for it, he might, with less seniority, not have received 
from Hotham, despite the well-known confidence in him 
shown by Hood. Since the spring opened, the Austrians and 
their allies, the Sardinians, had been waiting, ostensibly at 
least, for assistance from the Kavy, to begin a forward move- 
ment, the first object of which was the possession of Vado 
Bay as a safe anchorage for the fleet. Until the arrival of 
Man and the convoy, Hotham had not felt strong enough to 
spare the required force ; but now, after the ships had filled 
their wants from the transports, he, on the 4th of July, de- 
tached Kelson, with the u Agamemnon ” and six smaller 
vessels, to co-operate with the Austrian commander-in-chief. 
The latter had begun his movement on the 13th of June, 
passing through Genoese territory despite the remonstrances 
of the Republic, whose neutrality could claim but slight re- 
gard from one belligerent, when she had already permitted 
the occupation of so much of her shore line by the other. 
The French had fallen back, when attacked, abandoning Yado 
Bay to the enemy, whose headquarters were established at 
that point. 

Kelson, having sailed with four of his squadron, fell in with 
the French fleet of seventeen of the line, off the Riviera, on 
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f fie h of duly. fie hud, of course, to retreat, which ho did 
upon Sait Fioivn/.u, to join tint body of tin*. Hunt. Oh the 
morning of tin* 7th tin? *■ Agamemnon M and her followers, 
with tin* French in eltt.se pursuit, were sighted from the an- 
eliurage, much to the surprise of the admiral, who knew the 
enemy had mint* out, hut, upon the information of tin*. Aus- 
trian general, believed them returned to Toulon. Why he. 
had not mm e ;u*ou rate news from lookout frigates is not dear* 
hut, as Nelson sod, he took things easy, and he had persuaded 
himself that they had left harbor only to exorcise their men. 
As if was, the •* Agamemnon " was hard pressed, but escarped, 
chiefly through the enemy’s laek of seamanship. The fleet, 
when she arrived, was in the midst of refitting and watering, 
but succeeded in getting to «ea the following morning in search 
of tin 4 enemy, who meantime had disappeared. 

Precise information of tin* French whereal Knits could not he 
obtained until the evening of the I’Jth, when two of the Brit- 
ish lookout ships reported that they had been seen a few hours 
before to tin* .southwest, south of the f lytVes Islands. The 
fieri made sad in that direction, l Hiring the night a heavy 
gale came on from weaf-rn nth west, out of the Unit of Lyons, 
which split the main topsails of several British ships. At 
daybreak the ninny were discovered in the southeast, standing 
north to ejev* flu* land. After some elaborate mameuvring — 
|.i.i reach one of those formal orders, often most useful, Imfc 
which the irregular Mediterranean winds art* prone to dis- 
arrange an nmm m completed — the admiral at H a. m. signalled 
n general eliasm The British bung to wimlwartl, and the 
breeze fresh, the half dij^en leading ships had at noon clomnl 
fin* enemy’s rear within three-quarters of a mile; but, from 
their relative ponit intis, as then stirring, the guns of neither 
could b* imed effectively. At this time a shift of wind to 
north headed off b»th Heels, which put their b>vvs to the? 
eastward, throwing tie* British, advanced vessels, to use 
Neb* ui’s depression, into line abreast, and bringing to bear 
the liroadddes*of the ships, of Imth fleets, that were within 
range, The action then liegan, tin* British fire bung diruotmi 
mainly ufsin f lic Freiieh rear ship, the ** Abide” whmh #mr. 
rendered at about 2 i% %i , and mum afterwards Idew up* Tim 
wind had mean while changed again t« tho eastward, giving 
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the weather-gage to the French, most of whom were consider- 
ably nearer the shore than their opponents, and better sailers. 

Up to this time Nelson, who in the forenoon had thought 
then* was every prospect of taking every ship in the French 
fleet, still felt almost certain that six would be secured ; but, 
to use his own words, it was now “ impossible to close.” In 
the space between the ships engaged, and to leeward, the 
light air seems to have been killed by the cannonading; 
whereas the French, who were now to windward, still re- 
ceived enough to draw slowly away. Ilotham, being in one 
of the very worst sailers in the fleet, if not in the Navy, had 
fallen eight miles astern, and not seeing clearly how things 
were going, made at this time a signal of recall, which was 
certainly premature. It seems a not improper comment that, 
in light and bafHing weather, such as that of the Mediter- 
ranean, the commander-in-chief should have been in a fast 
and handy ship, able at the least to keep him within eyeshot 
of the decisive scene. Remaining in the “Britannia” may 
have been due to the natural unwillingness of an invalid to 
quit his well-ordered surroundings, by which even St. Vincent 
was led to take a first-rate ship away with himself at a criti- 
cal moment; but, if so, it only emphasizes the absolute 
necessity of physical vigor to a comtnandor-in-chiof. 

Nelson had again managed to keep the “ Agamemnon” well 
to the front, for the other ships that succeeded in getting 
into action were almost wholly from among those which had 
recently arrived from England with Rear-Admiral Man. 
These, being fresh from homo, should naturally outsail a ship 
now two and a half years in commission, and which, not long 
after, had to he wrapped with hawsers to hold her together. 
In his comments on the action lie, says comparatively little of 
the signal of recall, which, though ill-timed, lie does not seem 
to have thought affected the result materially ; but he was 
utterly dissatisfied with the previous management of the 
business, and into the causes of this dissatisfaction it is de- 
sirable to look, as bearing at once upon his. natural military 
characteristics, and the development they received from time 
and thought. “The scrambling distant fire was a farce,” he 
wrote; 11 but if one fell by such a fire, what might not have 
been expected had our whole fleet engaged? Improperly 
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as the part of the fleet which fired got into action, we took 
one ship ; but the subject is unpleasant, and I shall have done 
with it.” The criticism, though far from explicit, evidently 
bears upon the manner in which the fleet was handled, from 
the moment the enemy was sighted until the firing began. 
During the latter, Man was the senior officer on the spot, and 
ISTelson does not blame him; on the contrary, punning on the 
name, says, “ He is a good man in every sense of the word.” 

The precise working of his thought can only be inferred. 
“ The whole fleet ” failed to get into action. Why ? Because 
the signal for a general chase was delayed from 4 to 8 A. m., 
pending certain drill-ground manoeuvres, upon whose results, 
however well intended, no dependence could be placed in 
Mediterranean weather. During these four hours the wind 
was fresh, — the heel of a short summer’s gale, invaluable to 
both sides, — and the enemy were using it to close the shore, 
where wind, the sole dependence for motive power, baffles 
most. Had the fastest British ships, under a competent flag- 
officer, utilized that time and that wind, there was, to put the 
case most mildly, the chance that they could repeat, upon the 
Drench rear, the same part the “Agamemnon” alone had 
played with the “Qalra,” — and such a chance, were it no 
more, should not have been dawdled with. “Missed the 
opportunity,” — the fatal words, “it might have been.” Is 
it far-fetched to see in his reflections upon “this miserable 
action,” as it is styled independently by James and himself, 
the forecast of the opening sentence of his celebrated order 
before Trafalgar ? — “ Thinking it almost impossible" to bring 
a fleet of forty sail-of-the-line 1 into a line of battle in vari- 
able winds, thick weather, and other circumstances which 
must occur, without such a loss of time that the opportunity 
would probably be lost of bringing the enemy to battle in such a 
manner as to make the business decisive , I have therefore made 
up my mind — ” Or, again, as he saw Man dragged off — with 
too little remonstrance, it may be — by a superior 1 , who could 
by no means see what was the state of the action, is there not 
traceable a source of the feeling, partly inborn, partly 
reasoned, that found expression in the generous and yet most 
wise words of the same immortal order? — “The second in 
1 There were twenty-three present on July 13, 1795. 
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command will [in fact command his line and], 1 after my in- 
tentions are made known to him, have the entire direction of 
his line to make the attack upon the enemy, and to follow up 
the blow until they are captured or destroyed.” Whether 
such words be regarded as the labored result of observation 
and reflection, or whether as the flashes of intuition, with 
which genius penetrates at once to the root of a matter, with- 
out the antecedent processes to which lesser minds are sub- 
jected, — in either case they are instructive when linked with 
the events of his career here under discussion, as corrobo- 
rative indications of natural temperament and insight, which 
banish altogether the thought of mere fortuitous valor as the 
one explanation of Nelsons successes. 

With this unsatisfactory affair, Nelson’s direct connection 
with the main body of the fleet came to an end for the re- 
mainder of Hotham’s command. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the prime object of the British fleet at all times, and 
not least in the Mediterranean in 1795, — the control of the 
sea, — continued as doubtful as it had been at the beginning 
of the year. The dead weight of the admiral’s having upon 
his mind the Toulon fleet, undiminished in force despite two 
occasions for decisive action, was to be clearly seen in the 
ensuing operations. On this, also, Nelson did much thinking, 
as passing events threw light upon the consequences of miss- 
ing opportunities. “The British fleet,” he wrote, five years 
later, and no man better knew the facts, “ could have prevented 
the invasion of Italy ; and, if our friend Hotharn had kept his 
fleet on that coast, I assert, and you will agree with me, no 
army from Trance could have been furnished with stores or 
provisions ; even men could not have marched.” But how 
keep the fleet on the Italian coast, while the French fleet in 
full vigor remained in Toulon ? What a curb it was appeared 
again in the next campaign, and even more clearly, because 
the British were then commanded by Sir John Jervis, a man 
not to be checked by ordinary obstacles. From the decks of 
his flagship Nelson, in the following April, watched a convoy 
passing close in shore. “ To get at them was impossible be- 

1 The words in "brackets were erased in the rough draft, "but are here in- 
serted, because they emphasize the underlying thought, that the second was 
to have real command, not wait nor look for signals, nor yet fear them. 
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fore they anchored under such batteries as would have crippled 
our fleet ; and, had such an event happened, in the present state 
of the enemy’ s fleet, Tuscany, Naples, Eome, Sicily, &c., would 
have fallen as fast as their ships could have sailed along the 
coast. Our fleet is the only saviour at present for those 
countries/' 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nelson’s Command of a Detached Squadron on the Riviera of 
Genoa, until the Defeat of the Austrians at the Battle of 
Loano. — Sir John Jervis appointed Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. 

Jtjly-December, 1795. Age, 37. 

A FTER the action of J uly 13, Nelson was again despatched 
upon his mission to co-operate with the Austrians on 
the Riviera. His orders, dated July 15, were to confer first 
with the British minister at Genoa, and thence to proceed 
with his squadron to the Austrian headquarters at Vado Bay. 
The seniority he had now attained made his selection for this 
detached and responsible service less evidently flattering than 
Hood’s preferment of him to such positions when he was 
junior in rank ; but the duty had the distinction of being not 
only arduous from the purely naval standpoint, but delicate 
in the diplomatic management and tact required. Although 
Great Britain at that period was rarely slack in resorting to 
strong and arbitrary measures in dealing with neutrals, when 
her interests seemed to demand it, she was always exceedingly 
desirous to avoid causes of needless offence. The exigencies 
of Southern France, and of both the opposing armies in 
the Riviera, had created a busy neutral trade, occupied in 
supplying all parties to the war, as well as the inhabitants of 
Genoese towns then in military occupation by the French. 
Although the latter and the Austrians had both openly disre- 
garded the neutrality of Genoa, it was the policy of Great 
Britain now to manifest respect for it as far as possible, and 
at the same time not to raise causes of diplomatic contention 
over the neutral trade, although this was well known to be 
supporting the enemy’s army. 

When Nelson left the fleet, he had, besides his special 
orders for his own mission, a circular letter from the admiral 
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to all vessels tinder his command, framed upon instructions 
received from England a month before, directing special care 
“not to give any just cause of offence to the foreign powers in 
amity with his Majesty, and whenever any ships or vessels 
belonging to the subjects of those powers shall be detained, or 
brought by you into port, you are to transmit to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty a complete specification of their cargoes, and 
not to institute any legal process against such ships or vessels 
until their lordships’ further pleasure shall be known.” 

To the naval officers on the spot this order was calculated 
to increase vastly the perplexities, which necessarily arose 
from the occupation of the Genoese coast by Erench troops. 
But, besides questions of trade, the weaker States, Genoa and 
Tuscany, — the latter of which had recently made peace with 
Erance, — were driven to manifold shifts and compromises, in 
order to maintain in their ports such semblance of impartial 
neutrality as would save them from reprisals by either party. 
These measures, while insuring to some extent the end in 
view, gave rise also to a good deal of friction and recrimination 
between the neutral and the belligerents. The vessels of the 
latter were admitted, under certain limitations as to number, into 
the neutral port, where they lay nearly side by side, jealously 
watching each other, and taking note of every swerving, real 
or presumed, from an exact and even balance. Each sailed 
from the neutral port to carry on war, but it is obvious that 
the shelter of such a port was far more useful to the belligerent 
who did not control the water, who moved upon it only by 
evasion and stealth, and who was therefore tempted, in order 
to improve such advantages, to stretch to the verge of abuse 
the privileges permitted to him by the neutral. “ The Genoese 
allow the Erench,” wrote ETelson, “to have some small vessels ^ 
in the port of Genoa, that I have seen towed out of the port, 
and board vessels coming in, and afterwards return into the 
mole ; the conduct of the English is very different.” He else- 
where allows, however, that, “ in the opinion of the Genoese, 
my squadron is constantly offending ; so that it almost appears 
a trial between us, who shall first be tired, they of complain- 
ing, or me of answering them.” 

After the first successes of the Austrians and Sardinians, in 
the previous June, the Erench commander-in-chief, Kellerman, 
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feeling his inferiority to be such as compelled him to a de- 
fensive attitude, had carefully selected the most advanced line 
that he thought could be held. His right rested upon the sea, 
near the village of Borghetto, some fifty or sixty miles east of 
Nice, extending thence to and across the mountains, to Ormea. 
The Austrian front was parallel, in a general sense, to. that of 
the enemy, and a couple of leagues to the eastward; thus 
securing for the British Vado Bay, considered the best anchor- 
age between Genoa and Nice. In rear of Yado, to the east- 
ward, and on the coast road, lay the fortress of Savona, 
esteemed by Bonaparte of the first importance to an army 
operating in the Biviera and dependent upon the control of 
the road. The town was occupied by the Austrians, but they 
were excluded from the citadel by Genoese troops, — a con- 
dition of weakness in case of sudden retreat. It ought, said 
Bonaparte, to be the object of all the enemy’s efforts. In 
these positions, both armies depended for supplies partly upon 
the sea, partly upon the land road along the Biviera. Across 
the mountains, in Piedmont, lay the Sardinian forces, extend- 
ing perpendicularly to the main front of the French operations, 
and, so far as position went, threatening their communications 
by the narrow land road. The character of the ground inter- 
vening between the French and Austrians rendered an attack 
upon either line, once fairly established, very difficult ; and it 
was doubtless a fault in the Austrian commander, De Yins, 
while superior in force, to allow the enemy to strengthen him- 
self in a position which at the first had its weak points ; the 
more so as the plainly approaching peace between Spain and 
France foretold that the Army of Italy would soon be rein- 
forced. Having, however, made this mistake, the Austrian 
settled himself in his works, shrugged the responsibility off 
his own shoulders, and awaited that either the Sardinians by 
land, or the British by sea, should, by choking the communi- 
cations of the French, compel them to abandon their lines. 

Such was the situation when Nelson, on the 21st of July, 
had his first interview with De Yins ; on the 22d peace be- 
tween Spain and France was formally concluded. Within 
a month, Bonaparte, who then occupied a prominent position 
in Paris, as military adviser to the Government, was writing : 
“ Peace with Spain makes offensive war in Piedmont certain ; 
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my plan is being discussed; Yado will soon be taken;” and a 
few days later, on the 25th of August, “Troops from Spain 
are marching to Italy.” It was incumbent upon the French 
to repossess Yado, for, by affording safe anchorage to small 
hostile cruisers, it effectually stopped the trade with Genoa. 
De Yins had there equipped several privateers, under the 
Austrian flag. Of it Bonaparte said : “ By intercepting the 
coasters from Italy, it has suspended our commerce, stopped 
the arrival of provisions, and obliged us to supply Toulon 
from the interior of the Republic. It is recognized that our 
commerce and subsistence require that communication with 
Genoa be promptly opened.” Having in view Bonaparte’s 
remarkable campaign of the following year, and the fact that 
Yado was now held in force by the Austrians, the importance 
of British co-operation by the fleet, at this critical moment, 
becomes strikingly apparent. The future thus throws back a 
ray of illuminating significance upon the otherwise paltry and 
obscure campaign of 1795, dragging out into broad daylight 
the full meaning of lost opportunities in the early year, and 
of Nelson’s strenuous efforts in his detached command. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Genoa, on July 17, the 
effect of the neutral trade, if unchecked, upon the operations 
of both armies, was brought before him by the British min- 
ister. Unless the supplies thus received by the French could 
be stopped, the Austrian general would not only be unable to 
advance, but feared he could not hold his present position. 
If, on the other hand, the forage and grain thus brought to 
them could be intercepted, they would be forced to retreat, 
and there were hopes that the Austrians might reach Nice 
before winter, thus covering the excellent and advanced 
harbor of Yillefranche as an anchorage for their British allies. 
Nelson readily understood the situation, and admitted the 
necessity of the service demanded of his squadron, which was 
simply a blow at the enemy’s communications ; but he pointed 
out to the minister that the circular instructions, before 
quoted, tied his hands. Not only would the ordinary diffi- 
culties of proving the ownership and destination of a cargo 
give rise to the usual vexatious disputes, and irritate neutrals, 
contrary to the spirit of the order ; but there was a particular 
complication in this instance, arising from the occupation of 
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Genoese towns by French troops, and from the close proximity 
of the neutral and hostile seaboards. These embarrassments 
might be met, were it permissible to sell the cargoes, and hold 
the money value, subject to the decision of an admiralty court 
upon the propriety of the seizure ; but this the circular 
explicitly forbade, until the case was referred to England. 
If the decision there was adverse to the captors, the other 
party would look to the responsible naval officer for pecuniary 
redress, and as, during the delay, the cargo would he spoiled, 
costs could come only out of the captor’s pocket. 'Nelson’s 
experiences in the West Indies, ten years before, naturally 
made him cautions about further legal annoyances. 

All this he stated with his usual lucidity ; but the case was 
one in which his course could have been safely predicted by a 
person familiar with his character. The need for the pro- 
posed action was evident. ‘‘The whole of the necessity of 
stopping all the vessels is comprised in a very few words: 
that, if we will not stop supplies of corn, etc., going to France, 
the armies will return from whence they came, and the failure 
of this campaign, from which so much is expected, will he 
laid to our want of energy ; for the only use of the naval 
co-operation is the keeping out a supply of provisions.” Ho 
therefore, after a night’s reflection, told the minister that if 
he would tell him, officially, that it was for the benefit of his 
Majesty’s service that he should stop all trade between the 
neutral towns and Franco, and places occupied by the armies 
of France, he would give the proper directions for that pur- 
pose. It would have been possible for him, though with some 
delay, to refer the mailer to llnthain, but be knew the latter’s 
temperament, and distrusted if. “Our admiral has no politi- 
cal courage whatever,” he wrote to (lollingwood, “ami is 
alarmed at the mention of any strong measure; but, in other 
respects, he is as good a man as can possibly be.” With a 
superior so little decided, it was better, by his own independ- 
ent initiative, to create a situation, which the former would 
be as backward to reverse m be would have been to change 
the previous and wholly different state of things. Like the 
American frontiersman, whose, motto was, “He sure you’re 
right, then go ahead,” Nelson, when convinced, knew no hesi- 
tations; but further, he umpmstitmably derived keen enjoy- 
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But all this only shows morn clearly the great professional 
courage, and professional sagacity of .Nelson, that ho so often 
assumed such a responsibility, and so generally — with, per- 
haps, but a single exception — was demonstrably correct in 
his action. 

Botham in this case very heartily approved what had been 
done, and issued, to the ileet in general, orders similar to those 
given by Nelson; but he did not like the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the question of co-operation, and left the conduct of 
affairs on the spot wholly to his eager and enterprising sub- 
ordinate. The latter directed the seizure of all vessels laden 
with corn for France or the French armies, an order that was 
construed to apply to the Genoese towns occupied by them. 
The cargoes appear to have been sold and the money hold. 
The cruisers in his command were stationed along the Riviera, 
east and west of Genoa itself. Those' to the eastward, in the 
neighborhood of Spezia, where no French were, gave great 
offence to the Government of the Republic, which claimed 
that their chief city was blockaded; but Nelson refused to 
remove them. They are not blockading Genoa, he said, but 
simply occupying the station best suited to intercept a contra- 
band trade. The various British vessels displayed the full* 
activity that might have been expected from the character of 
their leader, and the pressure was speedily felt by the enemy, 
and by the neutrals whose lucrative trade was summarily in- 
terrupted. The traflie in vessels of any considerable sizes sea- 
going vessels, soon ceased, and Nelson entertained at first 
great hopes of decisive results from the course adopted by 
him. 14 We have much power here? at present, to do great 
filings, if we know how to apply it,” he wrote, after being 
ten days on the ground; and at the end of a month, u The 
strong orders which I judged it proper to give on my first 
arrival, have had an extraordinary good effect; the French 
army is now supplied with almost daily bread From Marseilles; 
not a single boat has passed with corn.” The enemy them- 
selves admitted the stringency of their situation. But Nelson 
had yet to learn how ingenuity and enterprise could find a 
way of eluding his care. The coasting-trade soon began to 
take on a large development. The Spaniards, now at peace 
with France, supplied Marseilles, and from both that port and 
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Genoa grain was carried by small boats, that could be moved 
by oar as well as sail, could hug closely the rocky shore, and 
run readily under the batteries with which the French had 
covered the small bays of the western Eiviera, whither the 
cruisers could not follow. The operations of the latter, de- 
pendent only upon their canvas, could not always be extended 
to within easy gunshot of the beach, along which the blockade- 
runners kept, usually under cover of night. 

Hence, although seriously inconvenienced, the French did 
not find their position untenable. There were two ways by 
which the pressure might be increased. A flotilla of small 
vessels, similar to the coasters themselves, but armed and 
heavily manned, might keep close in with the points which 
the latter had to round, and prevent their passage ; but the 
British had no such vessels at their disposal, and, even if 
they had, the operations would be exposed to danger from the 
weather upon a hostile, iron-bound coast, whose shelter was 
forbidden them by the enemy’s guns. The Neapolitans had 
such a flotilla, and it seems probable that its co-operation was 
asked, for Nelson speaks of it as a desirable aid on the 23d of 
August; but it did not actually join him until the 15th of 
•September, when the season for its acting was almost past. 
“Had I the flotilla, ”• wrote he, “nothing should be on this 
coast. A few weeks more and they will not stay a night at 
sea to save an empire.” Prior to its arrival the British at- 
tempted to harass the traffic with their ships’ boats, but these 
were undecked, and of limited capacity compared to those 
against which they were to act. They were occasionally suc- 
cessful, but the results were too uncertain and hazardous to 
warrant perseverance, although Bonaparte had to admit that 
“ The audacity of the English boats and the indolence of the 
Genoese, who allow their own vessels to be taken in their own 
roads, make it necessary to erect a battery for hot shot* at a 
proper point, which you will exact shall be clone by the gov- 
ernor of San Remo.” 

Nelson’s active mind, clinging with its usual accurate in- 
sight to the decisive factor in the situation, now fixed upon 
the idea of seizing a suitable point upon the Riviera to the 
westward of the French, upon their line of communication 
with Nice. A body of troops there, strong enough to hold 
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the position, would stop the passage of supplies by land, and, 
if they controlled an anchorage, a condition indispensable to 
their support, —and to their retreat, if necessary to retire, — 
the small vessels based upon that could better interrupt the 
coasting business. In pursuance of this plan, he in the first 
week of September made a cruise with the “Agamemnon” as 
far to the westward as Nice, reconnoitring carefully all re- 
cesses of the shore line that seemed available for the purpose. 
Upon his return, lie wrote to Do Vina what he had done, and 
described San Remo as the only available spot, lie mentioned 
its disadvantages as well as its advantages, but undertook 
positively to land there five thousand men with field-guns, 
and provisions for a few days, to maintain their supplies by 
sea, and to cover their embarkation in case retreat became 
imperative. In short, he guaranteed to land such a force 
safely, and to be responsible for its communications; for both 
which he practically pledged his professional reputation. He 
added, what; was indisputable, that the French army must 
abandon its present lines for want of supplies, if Ban Remo 
were held for some time. 

Do Vims replied on the 34th of September, expressing his 
interest in the matter thus broached to him, but carefully 
evading the issue. He addressed his remarks to the com- 
parative merits of Vado and Ban Remo as anchorages, upon 
which Nelson had touched barely, and only incidentally, for 
the gist of his proposal was simply to intercept the enemy's 
communications ; if this were feasible, all other considerations 
were subsidiary and matters of detail. Ban Remo was ad- 
mitted to be the poorer anchorage, unfit for the licet, but open 
to small vessels, which could carry the supplies to the Aus- 
trian detachment, and stop those of the enemy. The move 
proposed was intended to effect by sea, substantially, the ob- 
ject which Do Vims himself had told Nelson, three weeks 
Rdbrc, that he was trying to secure through the co-operation 
of the Sardinian land forces. “ He has been long expecting, u 
wrote. Nelson on the Kith of August, “an attack by General 
Gobi with the Piedmontese, near Or men, directly back from 
Vintimiglia. This is the great point to be carried, as the 
Riedmontese army would then get Vintimiglia, and . . . prob- 
ably, unless the enemy are very active, their retreat to Nice 
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and quite aunt Inn* to attempt to remain permanently and un- 
supported in sunk a situation. In the case before ms, Do Vims 
would have landed live thousand men in a comparatively ex- 
posed position; for, although tin*, town of San .U01110 was in 
possession of the French, who might be driven out for the 
moment, the only strong point, the citadel, was occupied — as 
in the ease of Savona, to the eastward of the Austrians — by 
the Genoese, who would doubtless have refused admission. 
Before his main body would still lie the works which the 
French had been diligently strengthening for more than two 
months, and which, with his whole force in hand, lie did not 
care to assail. The enemy, knowing him thus weakened, 
could well afford to spare a number greatly superior to the 
detachment he had adventured, certain that, while they were 
dislodging it, he could make no serious impression upon their 
lines. As for retreat, and embarkation under cover of the guns 
of a squadron, when pressed by an enemy, the operation is 
too critical to be hazarded for less than the greatest ends, and 
with at least a fair possibility of success for the undertaking 
whose failure would entail it. 

Nelson’s confidence in himself and in his profession, and 
his accurate instinct t hat war cannot be made without running 
risks, combined with his lack of experience in the difficulties 
of laud operations to mislead his judgment in the particular 
instance. In a converse sense, there may be applied to him 
the remark of the French naval critic, that Napoleon lacked 
“ le sentiment exact des dillieultes de la marine.” It was not 
only to British seamen, and to the assured control of tlm sea, 
that Nelson thought such an attempt offered reasonable 
prospect of success. He feared a like thing might bo effected, 
by tin* French, - by evasion. “If the enemy’s squadron 
comes on this const, and lands from three to four thousand 
men between Genoa and Savona, I am confident that either 
the whole Austrian army will bo defeated, or must inevitably 
retreat into Piedmont, and. abandon their artillery and stores,” 
These words, the substance of which he frequently repeats, 
though written immediately before the disastrous Battle of 
Loano, do not apply to the purpose entertained by the French 
on that occasion, of endeavoring, by a small detachment at 
Voltri, to cheek the Austrian retreat till their pursuers came 
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up. He is contemplating a much more considerable and sus- 
tained effort, strategic in character, and identical in aim with 
his own proposal to De Yins about San Bemo. It is clear that 
Kelson, in his day, did not attach absolute deterrent effect to 
a fleet in being, even to such an one as the British then had 
in the Mediterranean. Important a factor as it was, it might 
conceivably be disregarded, by a leader who recognized that 
the end in view justified the risk. 

There was yet another motive actuating Kelson in his 
present proposals. Justly impatient of the delays and color- 
less policy of both De Yins and the British leaders, he fore- 
saw that the latter would be made to take the blame, if the 
campaign proved abortive or disastrous. The Austrians had 
at least something to show. They had advanced, and they 
had seized Yado Bay, cutting off the intercourse between 
Genoa and France, which Bonaparte deemed so important, 
and at the same time securing an anchorage for the fleet. 
The latter had done nothing, although its co-operation had 
been promised ; except Kelson’s little squadron, in which was 
but one small ship-of-the-line out of the twenty-three under 
Hotham’s command, it had not been seen . 1 Kelson was de- 
termined, as far as in him lay, to remove all grounds for 
reproach. He urged the admiral to send him more ships, and 
abounded in willingness towards De Yins. For the latter he 
had at first felt the esteem and confidence which he almost 
invariably showed, even to the point of weakness, towards 
those associated with him; but he now became distrustful, 
and devoted himself to stopping every loophole of excuse 
which might afterwards be converted into reproaches to the 
navy. 

The cause for the inadequacy of the force left under his 
command, of which he often complains, is not apparent. The 
question was put direct to the admiral whether he would 
co-operate with the fleet in the proposed descent of the 
Austrians. He said that he could not, owing to the nature 
of his instructions from home; but that he would answer for 

1 The fleet passed once, August 14, in sight of Yado Bay. Nelson went on 
hoard, and tried to induce Hotham to go in and meet De Vins. He refused, 
saying he must go to Leghorn, but would return, and water the fleet in Yado; 
but he never came. 
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it that the French navy .should not interfere*. Six weeks later 
the question was repeated; but the admiral replied that, after 
a consultation with the flag-officers under his command, he 
refused co-operation in what he considered a wild scheme. In 
this opinion he was probably right, though Nelson possibly 
was reminded of Dundas’s objections to besieging Jdastia. 
Nelson then went in person to Leghorn, and saw Jlotham. 
He asked to be given two seventy-fours and the transports, to 
make the attempt himself. Hotham again refused a single 
ship; but not only so, reduced Nelson’s squadron, and ordered 
him, in addition to his present duties, to reconnoitre Toulon 
continually, “ whilst he,” said Nelson, scornfully, “ lies quiet 
in Leghorn Roads.” It would almost seem as if the admiral 
thought that the time had come for a little judicious snubbing, 
and repression of ardor in the uncomfortable subordinate, 
whose restless energy conflicted so much with his repose of 
mind. The fleet spent its time chiefly in San Fiorenzo Ray or 
in Leghorn, making occasional cruises off Toulon to observe 
the French navy in that port. The latter was undoubtedly 
its principal care; but, being distinctly inferior to the British, 
it is impossible to say why Nelson should not have been rein- 
forced. If it was due to the wish to continue so largely 
superior in numbers, it certainly illustrates with singular 
appoHittmcHM the deterrent effect of an ' inferior a fleet in 
being,” and that that effect lies less in the nature of things 
than in the character of the officer upon whom it is produced. 
Moreover, the employment of adequate force upon the Riviera, in 
active aggressive work under Nelson during the summer, when 
it was practicable to do so, would have compelled the French 
fleet to come out and fight, or the French army to fall hack. 

On the 1st of November I lotham struck his flag in Genoa, 
and departed, bequeathing to his successors a military estate 
encumbered by Urn old mortgage, of the French fleet, still in 
being, which he ought have cleared off, and by a new one in 
the numerous and powerful batteries of the Riviera, built and 
controlled by troops whose presence to erect them might have 
!n*en prevented by a timely action on his part. The harm, being 
done, was thenceforth irreparable. As time passed, the situa- 
tion kteairie more and more favorable to the French. The 
reinforcements from Spain arrived, and guidmate and flat boats, 
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act, but with what result is not clear. At the same time the 
French partisans in Genoa became very threatening. On the 
10th of November a party of three hundred, drawn from 
the ships in the port, landed at Voltri, about nine miles from 
Genoa, seized a magazine of corn, and an Austrian commissary 
with £10,000 in his charge. The place was quickly retaken, 
but the effrontery of the attempt from a neutral port showed 
the insecurity of the conditions. At the same time a rumor 
spread that a force of between one and two thousand men, 
partly carried from Genoa in the French ships of war then 
lying there, partly stealing along shore in coasters from 
Borghetto, was to seize a post near Voltri, and hold it. Nelson 
was informed that men were absolutely being recruited on the 
Exchange of Genoa for this expedition. When the attack 
at Voltri was made, the “ Agamemnon ” was lying in Vado 
Bay. Leaving a frigate there, Nelson started immediately for 
Genoa, in order, by the presence of a superior naval force and 
the fear of retaliation, both to compel the Bepublic to have its 
neutrality observed, and to check similar undertakings in the 
future. The “Agamemnon” was laid across the harbor’s 
mouth, and no French vessel was allowed to sail. Urgent 
representations were made to Nelson by the Austrian minister 
and commander-in-chief, that if, the ship were withdrawn, the 
consequences to the -army would be most serious. Contrary, 
therefore, to his personal inclinations, which were always to 
be at the front, he remained, although the demonstrations of 
the gunboats continued, and it was evident that they would at 
least annoy the Austrian flank in case of an assault. The 
latter evil, however, was much less disquieting than a descent 
on the army’s line of retreat, at the same moment that it was 
assailed in front in force ; and it was evident that the Austrian 
general was feeling an uneasiness, the full extent of which he 
did not betray. Do Vius had by this time quitted his com- 
mand, ill, and had been succeeded by General Wallis. 

In this condition of affairs, a general attack upon the 
Austrian positions was made by the French on the morning 
of November 24. As had been feared, the gunboats took 
part, in the absence of any British ships, — the frigate having 
been removed, Nelson asserts, without his knowledge; but 
the matter was of very secondary importance, for the weight 
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n»«u|K*rat«* with the fleet, wbn h fleet nor admiral they never 
mw, ff On hi# own part he mud : admirals will lmvi% I 

WHevis much to answer tor in not giving me that force wlit*Tt 
I m refmatcdly called for. ami (or at la>t leaving me with 
Agatimtmmii alone, Admiral llotbam kept my Mptadroti !«*#* 
smalt for its duty ; and the moment Sir Hyde took the r**tn- 
inand of the fleet he jedueed it u% nothing, - only one 
in i*l a ling; whereat* 1 demanded favo fwwrnfyTour-gtin ship#* nn4 
eight, or feu frigates and td**op# to insure ..safety to the army' l"* 

It in unnecessary to impute into the motives *»f the tw*» 
admiral* for the distrihut a«*n of flour force, rt»t|ueHiio»iatdys 
the first thing for them to do was to destroy or neutralise tl»o 
French fleet; and next to destroy, or at least impede, tl**r 
eniii in is Iiieiifintiji of the French tinny, Thai it w*ia to 

do this itlmmst wholly may be reded upon the authority »,♦! 
Kekoiij whom* matured opinion, given live yearn later, hmm 
already been ipioted, Tw« ti|»|*ortiimtm«4 to cripple tin* Timlin* 
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fleet were lust; but even so, after the junction of Man, in 
Juno, the superiority over it was so great that much might 
have been spared to the Riviera squadron. The coast was 
not at this time so extensively fortified that coasting could 
not, in kelson’s active hands, have been made a very insufli- 
eient means of supply. As an illustration of the operations 
then possible, on the 2(5 th of August, six weeks after the 
naval battle of July 13, the “Agamemnon,” with her little 
squadron, anchored in the Ray of Alassio, three cables’ length, 
from the fort in the centre of the town, and with her boats 
took possession of all the French vessels in the harbor. Two 
mouths later, so much had the place been strengthened, he 
could not vouch for success with less than three ships-of-the- 
lino; but had the pressure been consistently applied during 
those months, the French position would long before have 
become untenable. That a shore line*, by great and systematic 
effort, could be rendered secure throughout for coasters, was 
proved by .Napoleon's measures to cover the concentration of 
the Boulogne flotilla in 1<S(KW> ; but such conditions did not 
obtain between Nice and Vado in 171)5. 

Despite the abortive and ignominious ending to the cam- 
paign, Nelson’s own reputation issued from it not only un- 
scathed, but heightened; and this is saying much, for, 
although due public recognition of his services had scarcely 
been extended, — except in conferring the Marines upon him, 
— ho had already, before its beginning, made upon all who 
were brought into contact with him that impression of un- 
usual eflieieney, zeal, and sound judgment, to which subse- 
quent employment and opportunity apply a sure and searching 
test* As he, entered upon his detached duties, the Viceroy of 
Corsica, who had necessarily seen and known much of his past 
conduct, wrote to him thus: “Dive me leave, my dear Bir s to 
congratulate you on the Agamemnon’s supporting uniformly, 
on all occasions, the saute reputation which has always dis- 
tinguished that ship since I have been in the Mediterranean, 
It gives me great pleasure also to see you employed in your 
present important sendee, which requires zeal, activity, and 
a spirit of accommodation and co-operation, qualities which 
will not be wanting in the Commodore of your squadron. 1 
consider the business you are about, I mean the expulsion of 
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the enemy from the Genoese and Piedmontese territories a,s 
the most important feature in the southern campaign.” These 
anticipations of worthy service and exceptional merit were 
confirmed, after all the misfortunes and disappointments of 
the campaign, by the singularly competent judgment of tine 
new commander-in-chief, Sir John Jervis. The latter at his 
first interview with Nelson, nearly two months after his 
arrival on the station, so that time enough had elapsed ho 
mature his opinion, asked him to remain under his command, 
as a junior admiral, when he received his promotion. Having 
regard to Jervis’s own high endowments, it was not then in 
the power of the British Navy to pay an officer of Nelson 7 s 
rank a higher compliment. 

During these months of service upon the Pi viera, there 
occurred an incident, which, from the reflection made upon 
Nelson’s integrity, drew from him a letter, struck off at sucli 
white heat, and so transparently characteristic of his tempera- 
ment, aspirations, and habit of thought, as to merit quotation. 
A report had been spread that the commanders of the British, 
ships of war connived at the entry of supply-vessels into tTie 
ports held by the French, and a statement to that effect was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Tire 
latter sent the paper, for investigation, to the Minister to 
Genoa, who mentioned its tenor to Nelson. The latter, justly 
stigmatizing the conduct imputed to him and his officers as 
“ scandalous and infamous,” requested a copy of the accusa- 
tion, in order that by his refutation he might convince tine 
King, that he was “an officer who had ever pursued the road 
of honour, very different from that to wealth.” Having re- 
ceived the copy, he wrote to the Secretary as follqws : — 

Agamemnon, Genoa Koad, 23d November, 1795. 

My Lord, — Having received, from Mr. Drake, a copy of your 
Lordship’s letter to him of October, enclosing a paper highly reflect- 
ing on the honour of myself and other of His Majesty's Officers em- 
ployed on this Coast under my Orders, it well becomes me, as far 
as in my power lies, to wipe away this ignominious stain oil our 
characters. I do, therefore, in behalf of myself, and much injured 
Brethren, demand, that the person, whoever he may he, that wrote, 
or gave that paper to your Lordship, do fully, and expressly bring 
home his charge; which, as he states that this agreement is made by 
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numbers of people on both sides, there can be no diliicuity in doing. 
Wo dare him, my Lord, to the proof. If he cannot, I do most 
humbly implore, that His Majesty' will 1 m* most graciously pleased to 
direct Ids Attorney 4 icjit*ral to prosecute this infamous libeller in II is 
Courts of haw; and I likewise feel, that, without, impropriety, I, may 
on behalf of my brother Odhvrs, demand the support of His Majesty’s 
Ministers: for as, if true, no punishment can be too great for the. 
traitors; so, if fa he, none can he too heavy for the villain, who has 
dared to allow his pm to write such a pu}>er. Perhaps I ought to 
stop my letter lien*; Imt 1 feel too much to rest easy for a moment-, 
when the honour of the Navy, and our Country, is struck at, through 
us; for if nine jt«m j Captains, whom ehanre has thrown together, can 
instantly join in such a traitorous measure, it is fair to conclude, wo 
are till bad. 

Ah this traitorous agreement could not be carried on but by concert 
of all the Captains, if they were on the Stations allotted them, and as 
th« y could only be drawn from those Stations by orders from mo, I 
do most fully aeipiit all my brother Captains from such a combina- 
tion, and lone 1 1 * mpied, that I may be considered as the only ro. 
sponsible porsou for what is done under my command, if I approve 
of the comba t nf those under my orders, which in this most, public 
manner I beg h ave to do; for OflircrH more alert, and morn anxious 
for the good, and honour, of their King and Country, can scarcely 
ever fall to the lot uf any < ofutiiuitdmg Officer ; then* Names 1 place 
lit the bottom of ibis letter. 

For myself, from my earliest you! Is I have been in the Naval 
Sen ice; and it* two Wars have Ihsoi in more than one hundred and 
forty SUroibdio* and Battle;*, at Sea and on shore ; have lost an eye, 
and otherwise blood, in lighting the Kim tides of my King and Coun- 
try; and, Uod knows, instead of riche?*, my little fortune has beam 
dbmmfdted in the Service; but l shall not trouble your Lordship 
further nt present, than just to nay that uf tin* done of this Cam- 
paign, where I have bad the pleasure to receive the approbation of 
the Cieimral* of the Allied Power *; of his Excellency Mr, Brake, who 
hm always Uvn on fie* spot; of Mr. Trevor, who has been at, a dis- 
tance; when 1 estjieeted and hof«*d, from the representation of His 
Majesty's MinUter^, that IBs Majesty would have most graciously 
condeHcoiided to have favourably noticed my eiirnent desire to nerve 
Itiiii, nod when, instead of nil my fancied approbation, to receive an 
nee a ml hm of a twmi traitorous nature - if- law almost been too much 
for me to l#uir. t'otweimi* innocence, I will «up}*»ri mm 

f have fit#! tumour to lw% 

My laird, 

Your ta#rdaldp^ mmt ohedlmd, hismbln futrv&fit, 

llottATtn NftWWW. 



I«<* 


Tin: i. in: *»r 


Except this mxalnms hut pa-N|}^ i’luinf, 1 4 i H M-rvirt* u | M » u 
tin* llnwt.n d**>|uh* ! hr prorrn-iiiiaimim and final laihin? uf 
his an^urmtru in th«* campaign, was picas. mt hot h personally 
and ottudalh. H<* earned tin* warm rsl**rm of all with whom 
hr* art-* -d, ia4ahh I hi* fhiiiah minister* at Turin and fiction ; 
and though in constant cud mam with tin* (icnnc.sc 

anthonii* -s -.]>•< u mirznaiiuhai «j m 4 n»n% In* upheld tin* inter- 
ests and 3 *«dn - v *4 hr- own i*na'njjii»iit, without. entailing 

UjMtJl It >cj jvMn cause id latum hrrhlUf.it i* *ln and disputes.* 
Hot ham's v»'iv Uidid* rrnu** and lethargy, whim ‘tippling: his 
increased hr.- independence, “1 «*aum*t get linthaut 
nil tint twa-M,'* he said, “ ha' in* h-4< • the* r*» ■< *| *• * i a! mu ; M |»ut 
hi* owns t»» the hair that tin- adm.t a», i! In- came, might m **r- 
rul«* his project*. The 3irrr.,HHi!\ ha *'*.u?mn delighted hnii. 
•* My command heir in m* far pleasant,” hr wrote In his friend 
Cadlingwood, ** -w* it relieves in** from the iua**ti\ily of our 
llfft, which i* great indeed, a s you will mm»h N*r, ” “ A I 
present/* h* tell* In * wife, *< I do not wnio l«*v» than from 
h*n t«» twenty hdler-s every day, w huh, with the Austrian 
general, and ai4e*deoamps and ray <»wn little squadron, fully 
employ my % im»’ ; this I hke ; active ^*rvi<v or none/* As 
usual, wh« u giv* n irH.au far the **\vt*'i’**' *4 hm powers, l*«* 
was, fur him, well, I fe had a severe attack of tj]uc>>H vary 
Utiiiti after itftMtimiig the duly - ** a complaint in the breast * f 

•— flu* precursor |mrhajr* *4 s hr similar trouble fi'»*iu which he 
iMifferei! m mw-h in later yean* ; hut it wore off after an acute 
ntia«*k of ii («rt night, and he wrote later that* cva»pl. Udng at 
hf*ut«\ he k new im country **«» pleasant to ^rvr* in* m*r whurn 
Ids Imilth was *<* g**rd. This w*dl-|»runndr4 |a"*Tr*r«amn fur 

1 A yrar htu, *J}tn »11 hi* * Ut »«» »it in4rj«aii«hiit t» % * 

|illt4|j7 »rrr ; lh«« |tfl1i«I» M*rr%trt %4 

Mfm r% f t$^- U**» Mka»sn^ and 

«f hi* fr4ltir«| <*«y||.»h3V f ,* 

** | mfrrm is «ii -a i 4 »f-ar itfti s«i ha*>!i*n y*a.ir J«ad»t»i|«* 

flint 111* It y li«« t#sr-ii n«*3*3y |4^*&r4 t« *|»fa*»%** *»f t|i« r«» « 

< flirt 4 m «fi fn» th*’- *4' i hn»#m* 

f |ia%’r= tiii* fft I:#** 4 ftr, « raitn Vli.Mn** 

Tltr Ihta! |m*I *4 0»«* A4wat'f*1t%’ slip *’ lh*» 

4**f1ar<i tp<m thf> arra t|antfnh ml**i *t tkr t!m« 4s||f4ii!»*d 

®n4 irf«f#rr»t# ntnmt**, in ninth ym$ *.«*i*4*»*t In* I«# Wtli •! 1^» 

twrii #ii4 < *ru%mt* 
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the Mediterranean, as best suited to his naturally frail con- 
stitution, remained with him to the end. 

Besides his official correspondence, he wrote freely and 
fully to those at home, unburdening to them the thoughts, 
cares, and disappointments of his career, as well as the com- 
mendations he received, so dear to himself as well as to them. 
Mrs. Nelson and his father lived together, and to her most 
of his home letters were addressed. “ I have been very neg- 
ligent,” he admits to her, “ in writing to my father, but I 
rest assured he knows I would have done it long ago, had 
you not been under the same roof. . . . Pray draw on me,” 
he continues, “ for £200, my father and myself can settle our 
accounts when we meet ; at present, I believe I am the richer 
man, therefore I desire you will give my dear father that 
money.” One wonders whether, in the slightly peremptory 
tone of the last sentence, is to he seen a trace of the feeling 
she is said, by one biographer, to have shown, that he was too 
liberal to his relatives ; an indication of that lack of sym- 
pathy, which, manifested towards other traits of his, no less 
marked than openhandedness, struck a jarring note within 
him, and possibly paved the way to an indifference which 
ended so unfortunately for both. An absent husband, how- 
ever, very possibly failed to realize what his extreme gener- 
osity might mean, to one who had to meet household expenses 
with narrow means. 

The political surmises with which his correspondence at 
this period abounds were often crude, though not infrequently 
also characterized by the native sagacity of his intellect, 
as yet undisciplined, and to some extent deficient in data 
for accurate forecasts. The erroneous military conception 
which colored much of his thought, the propositions for 
ex-centric movements in an enemy ’s rear, by bodies com- 
paratively small, out of supporting distance from the rest of 
the army, and resting upon no impregnable base, contributed 
greatly to the faulty anticipations entertained and expressed 
by him from time to time. When applied to operations 
directed by the consummate and highly trained genius of 
Bonaparte, speculations so swayed naturally flew wide of the 
mark. His sanguine disposition to think the best of all 
persons and all things — except Frenchmen — made him also 
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}”h 

a to tin* flath-niio rumors *4 w hu h war is rvrf 

IVriun, '! ii< - m‘ numat.unt ir.s will i«* fotnui h« uwayprar., a* 
las - j*h* *r»* widens ami his tvsjiMmulnb? iuav.i-r. 

Al’w-r 1 hr »4o.-»** of tiio t*au»j>ar;ii, N*4 >**n ?na4*' .1 slant ! 
rnuw from f M'ijuu to l lit* Mv>\ »v;uh, smim; ! h* 1 I' rriwh *»u 
Novr»4**r lf*,i in lull possession i»i \ a*!** Huy. II** Uu-u aria, 
to Ian; horn, a h«*re Sir arrh «♦*! on t hr 1* *4 ! Ma-mU r awl 
r<*Jn;*3Si«-*i fill thr middle *4 »h’;iU.U) , !»» Uooo* ! L ■ * 

•* Agamemnon ” *• as lit sea ;w a r«*t !»-u \htj» ran b«a ‘I hr 
lon^in,? 5 or r« 4 and ha* how**, al?»-r m-arh thtem yrarV ;»U 
semv, was a^um H] l<m in h <(1 moment *4 t «hu we 

1 it * 11 , ** I fi*ar f.»ur tewv admiral w wolur* !<» L e»* j» iw w it h 

him/* la* wrote to has hio! h*T. 4 * 1 1 e ha * in*-, 1 alii 

hurry Xu nay, a m<»*t fl.iit * *r u» ^ 1 *’H* i , awl I la-,*r I am to be 

oiferrd M» iirur^r mJ' /wa]oUS ' Uimdi lar.sT ?dnp: = , tail, IU 1oV 

present mind, I idiall tala* neither. My wwh a * to ? Jut- 
land oner mure, and I want a fra w^eha' i« '4,” I # u t. hero 
l iguin, having r*i.Mrd to that faun 1 whali was to him m«*>t 
l)«M 1 ’ t lie wa.S lilts? .ik*'l| t a.a ||e iiuw c»Wti-'d ho had 1 h - r || )j( ! lo H 
wwh % a year before, la a >vum]wa Ia»r4 Hood ai hi a sHnui, 

In Sir •tohji «fr t \ r» he Was to meet , |n*| oibv on*' * 4 1 hr newt 
mroiupn le-d ami reed ate toifieet'* <4 !. 1 1 * "* Jtt it rdi \a \ v , elosidy 
ah in to huik'-** II in enter pme and fearhviHiie >*••*, though without 
his e^eept a anil now, hat ;j]mi a man eapai.lo <4 appreeu! in|* 

|M + rfr'i 1 3y tin* **%t rimrliiurv |«ovrrs *4 his -r-a4»m43i4,it*' # an4 of 
ili^rr||ar 4 u*it *»v**rv < 4 ?**i .irln ami all * h-mna-, m t hr 4 * 4 r imma- 

thill hi ll 1 1 1 1 /#?■ till* «|i|ahitr^ !>* thr fail, f«*r tin? iy«i 4 <4 tin 

nation, 


(MI AITKR YIL 


Nu.wt^’s Si.nvii i;s t\ nit. MinmumwiAS nriusu tuk Ykaii 

lluNAI’AKTI.’-s iTAIIAN t A M I'A I«i N# •— Til K itlUTI.HlI AilANItON ColtMCA, 
AM* nil, Il-i.il I, I. A V !••'■» Ml I. MiUU IMUlANhAN. 

Jam Ain I H'.ckm hkk, J71ML Auk, dtt. 

W IIILK t lit* “ A^umcmnnn v was refitting in Leghorn, tho 
seusit i v r in i lit i of* Inn* captain, no longer preoccupied 
with tin* cares of campaigning ami negotiations, dwelt with 
ivm leas anxiety upon tin*, ivtloctinn.s to which the British 
Navj was liable, lor its alleged failure to support the A us- 
trians throughout tin* operations, ami especially at* the critical 
moment, of the Battle of Loaim, when the loft Hank of their 
army was harassed with impunity by tho French gunboats. 
Nelson frit rightly that, with tho British superiority at soa, 
this should have boon impossible ; and ho feared that his own 
mum* might bo unpleasantly involved, from Urn, faot that tho 
** Agamemnon ** had rouminod throughout at (Luma, instead 
of being where tho lighting was, I (o was by nature, and at 
all times, over forward to soil* vindicat ion, an infirmity 
springing from the innate nobility of bis temperament, whir]* 
was impatient of the faintest suspicion of backwardness or 
negligence, and at the same time resolved that for any short- 
coming or blunder, occurring by his order or sanction, no other 
than himself should bear blame, directly or indirectly. 

After t he first unsuccessful pursuit of Bonaparte's expe- 
dition to Kgypl, in I Tits, in the keenness of his emol ions over 
a failure that might by some be charged to a precipitate error 
of judgment, la* drew tip for Lord BL Vincent a clear and able 
statement t ,f all tie* reasons which had determined his action, 
arraigning himself, an it were, at the liar of his Lordship*!* 
opinion and that of the nation, and assuming entire responsi- 
bility for the apparent mistake, while at the name time 
justifying the atop by a review of tho various ooiinldoratiotui 
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wlmdi at lli** lim*- h.*d ^va-nm.-d u. Ih>, judmious Iri.-iiil 
and snhonhmil**, * '-iptaiu i* ad, w h«*m ip* rom*ult'‘d, strom^h 
adw>»*d him m«t !** v * mi Um pap«-r. “I was j.art it-iila r] \ 
strunk,* h«* wj-Mir, ** wrtu I*** ’ *'b*.*r and iMvuraii' s! vl«% as wr|] 
as with tlm i\,iuhn\r «*1 i!m sumimnu in \ *»ur h-tin*, | <Sj | j 
should rorminm-mi 4 fimnd ii»’v>t to b**gu» a d* b iaro of hi* 
rnndw’t l*rtor«* M* v* ari-usrd ol rn**»r.” \ »• ^ mi h»d«'ss, in fVU 

man, ls**.\ w la-n la* * -m < nan** w-n! n* Vh-vmdna m ,smuvh 
of \'jlh'|a«'U\ * . Hi n Hum iJiidd |«\ ih<* «d.d>uruf «» m V s« 

1 1 i* *ij s of X a | ** a* '* 1 ii ( * • < 1 .1-4 1 •) * * a - ’ h ^ hnu-rlf 1 h ‘ f i *}‘(* fhi* 

Admiralty. °l an* «*n! a.-:) J« arahlo !m my King and 
0*1111 try h*r th<* whoK- *4* m\ ‘<upin<4. ... I havr rohsult.pd 
Ho man, l!n«ridor«* tlm wh*do bunm *4 i-u^ianrr ut lorming 
my judgment mm 4 , t<->4 wit J* non I w* nbi a!l«»w m* man to 
lak** from m*« an atom of my glory, had I f.dKn m with t ho 
Krvtirh th***t, nor do I d«*MP* any man t»» p.uHtlir any of tin* 
ri*sjK»nsihiluv -•■ all is tmm\ right or 

In 17 1*7». tiring a mnr-h younger man, «4 Ksh r\j*ormm*i* of 
tin 1 woiid, and w ith a reputation, already brilliant indeed, hint 
htil! a wad ing tb«* statu j» nf solidity whmh the lap* e of timo 
ahum mill ga vo» SrKoit f«dt strongly, and not nnpr^pot !y» that 
it «v&* tii'-roa-ary to )** vigilant. against any possible i tti |*ut;a^ 
lions la j ♦« #|4 his notion. Tins was tin* more t rm% irrauw bhutm 
rrrtainly did attach U* tin* t^en- nm of wlmdi h«* wan i ho t »*prm 
tieiilsittvo on the Hjwif. amt tie* a* lira’ !»»* had l«o u obliged to 
billow kepi linn to 1. ho %r:it iiisHnid of at ihn front. Th«'*r»* 
wtmhl liuvt* \m«n mi ^roal^r j «*r?o»n;d danger to a man on 
twiard til** ** A^atiioiimnii ** in oin* jd. *«•■** than in th^ othor; hut 
nnrmtii rumor, n^kin^ a vHim, not pausn to analyse 

notiditiofts. X«<! only, did h<- dtaiv tip for Hir Jolm 

drrvin tt Hu^dsmt synop*4$ «f **«anirr*-n« to In a 

taking mimmand of tin* t*|^ration?i along iIm* Uniof-n $t$ whndi 
1m noiiihitiod a «*f hm own roi*«!in*i with I ho ||r«i 

nrul information ary for a imw rmumamhu'-'iiiodiiid, hut. 

to all his pritmipat Ip* rarriulSy tm|iart«*d t In* 

hints ti***ps*arv to «d**ar Inm fr<un h!ain*% and to show just, 
wlutfc th«* Navy had <dfontod f mid wln i r« it had falh'ti nhoii 
ihrotigli iuiidwpiaH* 

T« ilii* ftriti«ili minister t*i (|om^ who w;n poimtaiitly ail tin* 
Atmlmti luuidipi.irt^rs, Jm wrol4? with »d*uir i?!iijil4ii#i« f an fn 
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Hilt* cognizant of all tin* truth, and hu a witness most important 
to himself. Having first asked curtain certificates, essential 
to be presented in the Admiralty Courts when Genoeses prizes 
ruiut! to ho adjudicated, lie continued characteristically : u The 
m**\t request inueh more concerns my honour, than the other 
does my interest™ it is to prove to the world, to my own 
admiral, or to whoever may have a right to ask the question, 
why l remained at Genoa. I have* therefore to desire that you 
will have the goodness to express, in writing, what you told 
nn% that the imperial minister and yourself wen* assured, if I 
left the port of Genoa unguarded, not only the Imperial troops 
at Si. Pierre d* Arena and Voltri would be lost, but that, the 
Freneh plan for taking post between Voltri and Savona would 
certainly succeed ; and also, that if the Austrians should be 
worsted in the advanced posts, tin* retreat, by the Boeehetta 
would be cut off: to which y«»u added, that, if this happened, 
the loss of the Army would be laid to my leaving Genua, and 
recommended me most strongly not to think of it. 1 am 
anxious, m you will believe, to have proofs in my possession, 
that I employed to the last the Agamemnon as was judged 
most beneficial to the common cause.” 

A week later he wrote again, having heard that the Austrian 
commander in-chief, General Wallis, hint declared that the 
defeat was due to the failure of the British to co-operate. 
Kelson thought that they had a strong hold on Wallis, and he 
therefore enclosed a h tter to him, which he asked might be 
forwarded by the minister, Thu experience and training of 
the latter, however, here interposed to prevent, his sensitive 
tttjra.HineHs leading to a false step, ami one that might involve 
him farther than lie foresaw. While hearing the clearest and 
utroitgest witness to the facts which Kelson had asked him to 
establedi, he hinted to him, tactfully and with deference, that 
it was scarcely becoming a public servant to justify his eon* 
duet in a foreign official, lie bong accountable only to bin own 
government. Nelson accepted the suggestion, and in so doing 
characterized aptly enough the temperament which then and 
nt oilier times carried him farther than discretion warranted. 
u My feeiingn ever alive, perhaps, to too nice a sesitftt of 
honour, are ?i little cocded.” 

Along with this care for the stainless record of tha pant, 
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N«dso*i s anal} *'i-* oj 1 li** I'nluii! inns, iff ntJirf poa ports than 
flu* urn* imml t« «ii»-»i, was imt uiiwifctiiy oi his groat natural 
nptitmh-s, linn* aro t Is r* * 4 litmus in } m* guardod against, hi* 
**a\ >. * *no is iiiat M-h«*mo c * t Ins imayiuu! ion, tho t,rams- 

pmt »4 a o»*rps liy in Tusuain ; i 1 m * othor two art* an in wn 
M‘*n « a I 'ir.ijiiMiit, and ? In* ouiiamo into Italy by tin* pass nf 
tin* I i< u*r !i«*t t ,t, behind < “ 1 1' thr**o *uv to bo ut.lumlod 

i y drp»*nd upmi it om* will kill, and t In* Kmpomr, vory pus* 
Mi-ly may b»* nans* atkutm* to tho Milanoso than to bird- 
in**nt. M I poit this of i h in a non) it ion 

r».map:uio ab.o **x pi i«*it ly nmnfod ; and his plan, ill it:; {it : f 
im-rpUnn, as la.nl b* loro t ho | hjvolory jit tin* MUisiin r of 1 71 to, 

InuiosI primanly to tho nuhjitguf km of Hnslmouf, by :*«• pa rat- 
ing it from th«* snppof t of t ho Austrian Army, Tim boaring 
of Vado I ta) upon Hus props t. is n*«t dr|imt* ly roongni/**d by 
.\*1:-ot? f il«*nr**s Hi t ho pu , *r s stun «d it only I ho frust ration 
ot both tho rtiruit aupposni alt* mat nos,, -mvabion of Italy 
by tho I tiM'ohot 1 a, an 4 *d Titar.iuv by noa, 

With fltrso % »T*oji anivnl, at Han Fiornn/o, on tho 

!*Hlt of •! unwary, and hu4 Ins tit ?d inton mw wit li Jorvis. Ills 
roooptjoji In' t!o’ latis-r, whom )m m vm hidbro hud mot* was 
not. only oof4i.il but llaltoiiug, Ho was ni ttjit’i* offVnnl the 
r:lio.ioo ot two l;u p-r tthipH, which worn declined, 0 but with 
that rospoot an4 ?>oiis*< of obligation on my part which mirh 
liatnl^omo ron4m i demanded ot t*io, M Tho admiral thoii asked 
him 4 ho w * m id have any ohj« * lion to romaitt on ! ho station, 
w hr n promotasl, as la* si stiff must |**«, K*4aoti*H Ion gin g to go 
homo had worn off wsih Ins disgust, ommiotiod by fin* bio 

potoiil oiiji IrnsiH of lat yoar%* work, ho wan enperb 

i" la ' mg t ho lot-hug by tho groat Prof f oh matt, Htt (Trnti, 

f'Miiiio 4o/« u yrais it* foro ; **it was clear I hat, t hough wi* IumI 
tho iiMMfi'i I o* ifiij-*oso t 1 m* law, all Would bo hrnt, I heartily 
pray y m\ may j*-ru»it mo to leave, War alone out* make 
abb* tho wvamtoNH of certain thing*/ 1 Now his keen enjoy* 
luont of iiottvo ^rvioo rovivod m fho hour of opontug litmliliiioH 
drow* tioar* WdJi tho#m #|i#jNEmifioi*^ t f }*o graoimifUioNs «4 ltt« ro« 
00 p! 1 * in ratify f uti**’d tho Mrnl*% and ludoru tong hu wm not only 
willing to roimiiti, but foarful !o^t lu* HliutiUI bo dt«apj«;nnio* : J t 
*lo%p ifo «ho apph*sitnm lor Inn rutiuiimn which the lulsiiirnl 

liaaloiiod Us iiiak*n 
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“ Tim *‘r*-dit I I r*»m all ihoso *■« *ui 1 4 i iu« * n ! >>,'“* hr \vr*d«‘ 

to his ttuha “ mml ho \ to you; and, should i 

j« lu iiU until poa«-*u whmh r;uih*«t ho uuy lojjo, VuU Will, I 
mo* r*-ly 1 o *].«•, mak** \**nr nmol ra-vy." Hut muri* ^rutsdul 
than oji*-n 5luU«-n,to on** m» intonudod in, anil proud *4, his 
military a vit am *»va.* t li« 4 | *u s* i by Jmis l* 4 his 

vi<*tts and sugg*-*! )• »jih rt'hiti v»* l*» t hr appn tanhing; opt *rut h urn* 

M 11* Wa.** m» Wo 11 :>a! isth'd wit li UiV opUUoll of \\ hut, is IlIi*UV 

to haj ■»]« 'ii f and ! ho iM-am* *d pr*w <iii mu to hr tak«*n, tluit ho 
had no i-rirrv*' w it h m* mo porting hi* information ami bbuis 
tit what is Jik*'ly to 1»* Tam ; '* >*r, ;n la* w rot-** a tii« m! h Jatm, 
** ho at prvH*"5i! to ouiiMdor urn n$utv as an assoriat ** than 

a .Mibordiiutla oflh-or ; lot* I am uotiug without any 
Thj* may havo its ddlhuilUos at a ! atari’ day ; hut I itiakt* 
non**, Knott sno tin’ n|*u;:hti***sH of* my jnl<*ut ions, * V«ni itiusl 
lu\i* a Jargvr ship/ <•* uitmuod th*« admiral, ‘tor wo <*;iuu**t 
spar** yon, <dlh* 4 r a* t uptaui or admiral.* ** Stirh wit* 4 f 1 
opr-nna* .ii<m botwoon tin’s** two *h'dun*ubdiod uili*-* rs, 

who wrrr m tho i ill uro to groat iutim jus* upon tumli 

othord ram r. 

It jh tor Horn improhahh* that, tin* rmnly *»« *i yi«*s* ** f 
•bui' 1 h \ mw * With Uaoo <»f \i Isoii, as to future po.Hsihil il ion, 
at ««’*«*, partly mdo«-d Irma prot*"froo!atl Inas and pr* 4 poHHi*HMi**n 
w* to Urn jiot'un'y of mums, hut. d ill from flit* talar 

frjtoft-Ht of whndi ihuiapartr was an apt. promotin', and tv hrli 

ii rmnmmnum «*i thr adm* m t haioa gm<*d>lv swallow***! ami 

tf*iiiMnitt«*<|. Tim doto-tronl «d ih«dr *nv«t finofy ** itt 

Imi!n4*‘* not to havo* pirvi-nti-d mflirr of I brut from 

Iwdnn-stiH' lhal ih** aftniipl ujmn ‘|''in*<-any hy «*m mam srrhoi^Iy 
intrmhol. Trim, d**-* at. .Hp*aik of thn Kr«*iirh as 

I.M-iiiji wi tin r*srom a hi** that may r\pr* ! t. ativl.litnn frotti 

timtii; hut this Hrimi-tm, ivtorh prohahly had not rvmi n }«ap* v r 
r%ihL'nr** in Tram*<% was arrrptrd hy Imiii as inutiitmtii, 

In* thought it snitahha \ hr la^iitly r*unarkod to |h*:iii3i«oi t 
if. ia lik*dy that your I’urmv will not do tin* limit? wdiii*!# y«*ti 
hitn hi *h» ; and lauivrrsidy, in this v:%m% %% hat to Tun 
npfumml im»vt. thr»a»t4*mnn to his own naiiw* \v;m just wltaf tm 
oy jKoirtl txi wiir. th-rvu** nhanu^ his vi«nvM, un«l iilymi*.iy f 
ktmwitm Jim man, 4**st*at.olm4 him again to tin* <#ulf of 1 1**! n*a, 
witliiti forty*«u||hl hoiirft of tm arrival in Kan Finrrtr/* », 
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What to the disgust of the other captains, weary of being ever 
"Under the eye of an observant and exacting admiral. “ You 
did as you pleased in Lord Hood’s time,” said one grumbler, 
the same in Admiral Hotham’s, and now again with Sir 
J ohn Jervis; it makes no difference to you who is commander- 
in-chief.” The tone of these words, which in the reading are 
adlmost flattering, is evident from Nelson’s comment : “ I re- 
turned a pretty strong answer to this speech.” 

The object of his present mission was to ascertain w T hat prep- 
arations for the expected descent were being made along the 
Itiviera, and to frustrate them as far as lay in the power of 
bis squadron. He soon reported to Jervis that there was as 
yet no collection of vessels between Nice and Genoa. He 
■fch.en went on to reconnoitre Toulon, where he saw thirteen 
sail-of-the-line and five frigates lying in the outer roads, ready 
for sea, while five more of the line he learned were fitting at 
the arsenal. During the six days he remained off the port he 
xioted that continual progress was being made in the enemy’s 
preparations. At the end of this time, on the 23d of Deb- 
uruary, 1796, the admiral joined with the fleet, and the same 
afternoon the “ Agamemnon ” again parted company for 
Genoa, where she anchored on the 2d of March. 

The bustle on board the Drench ships confirmed Nelson’s 
"belief in the descent upon Tuscany ; and it is interesting here 
fo quote his words upon the possibilities of the operation, re- 
garded from the naval point of view by one of the ablest of 
sea-generals. His opinion throws light upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the chances for and against Napoleon’s projected 
invasion of England in 1805, — so far, that is, as the purely 
naval part of the latter project is concerned. He imagines as 
perfectly feasible (“I firmly believe,” are his words) a com- 
bination at Toulon, of the fleet already there with divisions 
arriving from Cadiz and Brest, giving a total much superior 
to that actually with Jervis. This anticipates Napoleon’s 
projected concentration under Villeneuve in the Channel. 
dST elson then continues : “ One week’s very superior fleet will 
effect a landing between Port Especia and Leghorn, I mean on 
tbat coast of Italy. . . . We may fight their fleet, but unless 
•we can destroy them [i. e. the transports], their transports 
*will push on and effect their landing. What will the Drench 
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care for the loss of a few men-of-war ? It is nothing if they 
can get into Italy.” “Make us masters of the channel for 
three days, and we are masters of the world,” wrote Napoleon 
to his admirals, with preparations far more complete than 
those Nelson was considering in 1796, and the distance across 
the Channel is less than from Vado to Spezia. 1 

With these convictions, Nelson immediately began to urge 
the necessity of again occupying Yado upon the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief, through the medium of the British ministers 
to Genoa and Turin, with whom he was in frequent corre- 
spondence. If this were not done, he assured them, the 
enemy’s fleet could with ease convoy a body of troops in* 
transports to Italy, which they could not do with their present 
force unless they held Vado. It was also the only means, he 
added, by which the French could be prevented from receiv- 
ing plenty of provisions from Genoa. “Unless the Austrians 
get possession of a point of land, we cannot stop the coasting- 
trade.” The latter argument, at any rate, was incontestable ; 
and it was also true that only by an advance to Yado could 
communication between the army and the British fleet be re- 
stored and maintained. Beaulieu, who had lately acquired a 
high reputation on the battle-fields of Belgium, had now suc- 
ceeded Be Vins in the command. He was averse to opening 
the campaign by an advance to the sea, a feeling shared by 
the Austrians generally. He wished rather to await the 
enemy in the plains of Lombardy, and to follow up by a decisive 
blow the victory which he confidently expected there. It was 
in this connection that Nelson warned him, that he must not 
reckon upon the French following the line of action which he 
himself would prefer. 

The time for hostilities had now arrived ; from February to 
August being the period that Bonaparte, who knew the wars 

1 This indicates no opinion as to the fortune of the military operations in 
England, a landing once effected. It has, however, seemed to the author 
singular that men fail to consider that Napoleon would not have hesitated to 
abandon an army in England, as ho did in Egypt and in Russia. A few 
hours’ fog or calm, and a quick-pulling boat, would have landed himself again 
in France ; while the loss of 150,000 men, if it came to that, would have 
been cheaply bought with the damage such an organized force could have done 
London and the dock yards, not to speak of the moral effect. 
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of Italy historically, eousidcivd the most proper for operations 
in tie* held, because tlm least sickly. But for the backward- 
ness of tie* spring,—- for snow that year lay upon the moun- 
tains late into March, — t he campaign doubtless would have 
been begun before*. At the same time came fresh reports, 
probably set alloat by the French, of large reinforcements of 
seauien for tin* tl« *• * t and transports, in Toulon and .Marseilles; 
ami Nelson t art itormoiv received precise information that the 
enemy’s uimentenl would be in three columns, — one upon 
( V va, which was Bonaparte’s original scheme* one- by the 
Borrhet la. and the third cither to march through Genoese 
territory to Spe/i-s, or to he earned thither by sea. Nelson 
t**li no doubt that the last was the real plan, aiming at the 
occupation o| Leghorn and entrance into the plains of Italy. 
The others he i'll!) ddeivd to he feints. There will in this 
opinion be recognized the persistency ot his old ideas, in 
fact, he a month later revived Ids proposal of the previous 
vear* to occupy Sau Bonus this time with British troops. 
The urgency of the Brili Mi, aided, perhaps, by the reports 
of the Frciu h d«'dghH t prevailed at last upon Beaulieu to mb 
vanec a* re*jm ' U* «| ; nor can it be dented that the taking of 
Vatlo was in it »*df a need proper and desirable accessory ob- 
ject of the campaign. t ■ uforUmuiely, the Austrian general, 
as is well known, fastening bis eyes too exclusively upon the 
ulterior object, ot bis movement, neglected to provide for the 
immediate dose combination and mutual support of the organ- 
ized force*, *— Ida own and the l bed mold .esc, ~ upon which 
filial Hueress won!*! turn. Mameuvi lug chiefly by bis own 
loft, towards the Itiviera, and drawing in that direction the 
effort** of the centre and right, he weakened the allied line at 
the | joint where t he Austrian right touched the Sardinian loft#. 
Through thin thin curtain Bonaparte broke, dividing the one 
from the other, and, alter a series of combats which extended 
over several days, rendering final that division, both political 
and mi I it ary* hu* the remainder of the war, 

Tn one who lia h fictmttti titled himself to see in Nelson tint 
exponent, ttf the chief obstacle Napoleon hilt l to meet, — who 
ha* recognized in the Nile, in Copenhagen, and in Trafalgar, thn 
nit mt significant mid characteristic incident attending; the fail® 
urn of each of three great and widely separated 
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there is something impressive in noting the fact, generally 
disregarded, that Nelson was also present and assisting at 
the very opening scene of the famous campaign in Italy. This 
was not, certainly, the beginning of Napoleon’s career any 
more than it was of Nelson’s, who at the same moment hoisted 
for the first time his broad pendant as commodore ; but it was 
now that, upon the horizon of the future, toward which the 
world was fast turning, began to shoot upward the rays of 
the great captain’s coming glory, and the sky to redden with 
the glare from the watehfires of the unseen armies which, at 
his command, were to revolutionize the face of Europe, caus- 
ing old things to pass away, never to be restored. 

The Austrians had asked for a clear assurance that their 
movement to the seashore should receive the support of the 
fleet, whether on the Biviera or at Spezia; Nelson having laid 
stress upon the possession of the latter, as a precaution against 
the invasion of Tuscany. These engagements he readily made. 
He would support any movement, and provide for the safety 
of any convoys by water. He told the aid-de-camp whom 
Beaulieu sent to him that, whenever the general came down 
to the sea-coast, he would be sure to find the ships; and to 
the question whether his squadron would not be risked there- 
by, he replied that it would be risked at all times to assist 
their allies, and, if lost, the admiral would find another. “ If 
I find the French convoy in any place where there is a proba- 
bility of attacking them,” he wrote about this time, “you 
may depend they shall either be taken or destroyed at the 
risk of my squadron, . . . which is built to be risked on 
proper occasions.” Here was indeed a spirit from which 
much might be expected. The fleet, doubtless, must be hus- 
banded in coastwise work so long as the French fleet remained, 
the legacy of past errors, — this Nelson clearly maintained; 
but such vessels as it could spare for co-operation were not to 
be deterred from doing their work by fear of harm befalling 
them. Warned by the recriminations of the last campaign, 
he had minutes taken of his interview with the Austrian 
officer, of the questions he himself put, as well as of the un- 
dertakings to which he pledged himself; and these he caused 
to be witnessed by the British consul at Genoa, who was 
present. 
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On the 8th of April the “Agamemnon,” having shortly 
before left the fleet in San Fiorenzo Bay, anchored at Genoa ; 
and the following morning the port saluted the broad pendant 
of the new commodore. The next day, April 10, Beaulieu 
attacked the French at Voltri. The “ Agamemnon,” with 
another sixty-four-gun ship, the “ Diadem,” and two frigates, 
sailed in the evening, and stood along the shore, by precon- 
certed arrangement, to cover the advance and harass the 
enemy. At 11 p. m. the ships anchored abreast the positions 
of the Austrians, whose lights were visible from their decks 
— the sails hanging in the clewlines, ready for instant move- 
ment. They again got under way the following day, and con- 
tinued to the westward, seeing the French troops in retreat 
upon Savona. The attack, Nelson said, anticipated the hour 
fixed for it, which was daylight ; so that, although the ships 
had again started at 4 a. m. of the 11th, and reached betimes 
a point from which they commanded every foot of the road, 
the enemy had already passed. “ Yesterday afternoon I re- 
ceived, at five o’clock, a note from the Baron de Malcainp [an 
aid-de-camp], to tell me that the general had resolved to at- 
tack the French at daylight this morning, and on the right of 
Voltri. Yet by the Austrians getting too forward in the 
afternoon, a slight action took place ; and, in the night, the 
French retreated. They were aware of their perilous situa- 
tion, and passed our ships in the night. Had the Austrians 
kept back, very few of the French could have escaped.” 
Whether this opinion was wholly accurate may be doubted; 
certain it is, however, that the corps which then passed rein- 
forced betimes the positions in the mountains, which stead- 
fastly, yet barely, checked the Austrian attack there the 
following day. Beaulieu wrote that the well-timed co-opera- 
tion of the squadron had saved a number of fine troops, which 
must have been lost in the attack. This was so far satis- 
factory ; but the economizing of one’s own force was not in 
Nelson’s eyes any consolation for the escape of the enemy, 
whose number he estimated at four thousand. “I beg you 
will endeavour to impress on those about the general,” he 
wrote to the British minister, “the necessity of punctuality 
in a joint operation, for its success to be complete.” 

There was, however, to be no more co-operation that year 
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cm t ht* Riviera. Fur a few days Xelsun remained in sim pe 
hoping fur good news, and .still very tar from imagining 
hail-storm of ruinous blows \vhh*h a master hand, a a 
umveogni/ed, was rvi'ii then dealing to the allied eaime. 
tin* loth only he heart l frum Heauli* u. through t lie iamb 
that t ho A its! rians hail been repulsed at Munienoiir ; am 
the Hit)* la* wrote to Coliingwood that thin reverse had l 
intlieied hy the aid uf those who slipped hy his ships. * Mi 
ISth news had ivaehed him uf the at! airs at Mdiesimo ■ 
Dego, as well as of Furl } o * r disasters; fur on that day he tvi 
to tho Duke of i lareitee that the Austrians had taken p 
lint! between Nov i and A lessand na, with headquarters 
Actpii. Their loss he 54a vr as t*ai thousand. 41 Had 
general's euneerted time and plan been attended to,** lie 
peats, “ 1 again assert, none of the enemy «***uld have esea; 
nn tin* night of the loth. Hy what has followed, the dmaed 
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yearn later, without serious molestation from the* British 

■Navy. 

It may not unnaturally cause some surprise that, with the 
urgent need Kelson had felt the year he lore for small armed 
vessels, to control the coastwise movements of the enemy, 
upon which so much thou depended, no serious effort had been 
made to attach a flotilla of that kind to the Heed. The reply, 
however, to this very obvious criticism is, that the British 
could not supply the crews for them without crippling the 
efficiency of the cruising fleet; and it was justly felt then, as 
it was some years later at the time of the .Boulogne flotilla, 
that the prime duty of Great Britain was to secure the. sea 
against the heavy fleets of the enemy. If, indeed, the Italian 
States, whose immediate interests were at slake, had supplied 
seamen, as they might have done, these could quickly haves 
been formed to the comparatively easy standard of discipline 
and training needed for such guerilla warfare, and, supported 
by the cruising fleet;, might have rendered invaluable service, 
so long as the system of coast defence was defective. How 
far the rulers of those States, trained heretofore to the narrow- 
est considerations of personal policy, could have been induced 
to extend this assistance, is doubtful. They did nothing, or 
little. 

Nelson measured the odds against him accurately, and saw 
that the situation was well-nigh hopeless. Nevertheless, there 
was a chance that by vigorous and sustained action the enemy 
might ho not only impeded, but intimidated. He sought 
earnestly to obtain the co-operation of the Sardinians and 
Neapolitans in manning a Hot ilia, with which to grapple the 
convoys as they passed in shore. By this moans, and the 
close securing of the coast by the vessels of bis squadron, 
something might bo effected. He contemplated also using the 
crews of the British vessels themselves in gunboats and light- 
armed feluccas ; but he said frankly that, important us wan 
the duty of intercepting communications, the efficiency of 
the fleet was more important still, and that to divert, their 
crows overmuch to such objects would, hazard the vessels 
themselves, and neutralize their proper work. The resort, 
then* fore, could only be occasional. The general political com- 
plexion of affairs in the Mediterranean depended greatly upon 
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the presence and readiness of the British fleet, and its efficiency 
therefore could not be risked, to any serious extent, except 
for the object of destroying the enemy’s naval forces, to which 
it was then the counterpoise. 

Acting, however, on his determination to co-operate effec- 
tively, at whatever risk to his own squadron, — to the detach- 
ment, that is, which the commander-in-chief thought could 
safely be spared from his main force for the secondary object, 
— Nelson applied all his intelligence and all his resolution to 
the task before him. In words of admirable force and clear- 
ness, he manifests that exclusiveness of purpose, which 
Napoleon justly characterized as the secret of great operations 
and of great successes. “I have not a thought,” he writes to 
the minister at Genoa, “on any subject separated from the 
immediate object of my command, nor a wish to be employed 
on any other service. So far the allies,” he continues, with 
no unbecoming self-assertion, “are fortunate, if I may bo 
allowed the expression, in having an officer of this character.” 
He felt this singleness of mind, which is so rare a gift, to be 
the more important, from his very consciousness that the diffi- 
culty of his task approached the border of impossibility. “ I 
cannot command winds and weather. A sea-officer cannot, like 
a land-officer, form plans ; his object is to embrace the happy 
moment which now and then offers, — it may be this day, 
not for a month, and perhaps never.” Nothing can be more 
suggestive of his greatest characteristics than this remark, 
which is perhaps less applicable to naval officers to-day than 
it was then. In it we may fairly see one of those clearly held 
principles which serve a man so well in moments of doubt and 
perplexity. At the Nile and at Trafalgar, and scarcely less at 
St. Vincent and Copenhagen, the seizure of opportunity, the 
unfaltering resolve “to embrace the happy moment,” is per- 
haps even more notable and decisive than the sagacity which so 
accurately chose the proper method of action. 

Nelson’s deeds did not belie his words. Immediately after 
definite news of Beaulieu’s retreat to the Po was received, Sir 
John Jervis appeared off Genoa with the fleet. The “Aga- 
memnon ” joined him, and remained in company until the 23d 
of April, when by Nelson’s request she sailed on a cruise to 
the westward. From that time until the 4th of June she was 
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actively employed between Nice and Genoa, engaging the 
batteries, and from time to time cutting out vessels from the 
anchorages. His attempts were more or less successful ; on 
one occasion he captured a considerable portion of the French 
siege-train going forward for the siege of Mantua ; but upon 
the whole the futility of the attempt became apparent. 
“Although I will do my utmost, I do not believe it is in my 
power to prevent troops or stores from passing along shore. 
Heavy swells, light breezes, and the near approach to the 
shore which these vessels go are our obstacles. . . . You may 
perceive I am distressed. Ho you really think we are of any 
use here ? If not, we may serve our country much more by 
being in other places. The Levant and coast of Spain call 
aloud for ships, and they are, I fancy, employed to no purpose 
here.” The position was almost hopelessly complicated by 
the Genoese coasters, which plied their trade close to the 
beach, between the mother city and the little towns occupied 
by the French, and which Nelson felt unable to touch. 
“There are no vessels of any consequence in any bay from 
Monaco to Vado,” he wrote to Jervis; “but not less than a 
hundred Genoese are every day passing, which may or may not 
have stores for the French.” “ The French have no occasion 
to send provisions from France. The coasts are covered with 
Genoese vessels with corn, wine, hay, &c., for places on the 
coast ; and they know I have no power to stop the trade with 
the towns. I saw this day not less than forty-five Genoese 
vessels, all laden, passing along the coast. What can I do ? ” 
Although not definitely so stated, it is shown, by an allu- 
sion, that Nelson at this time entertained, among other ideas, 
the project of keeping afloat in transports a body of three 
thousand troops, which should hover upon the coast, and by 
frequent descents impose a constant insecurity upon the long 
line of communications from Nice to Genoa. The same plan 
was advocated by him against the Spanish peninsula in later 
years. 1 Of this conception it may be said that it is sound in 
principle, but in practice depends largely upon the distance 
from the centre of the enemy’s power at which its execution 
is attempted. Upon the Spanish coast, in 1808, in the hands 
of Lord Cochrane, it was undoubtedly a most effective second- 

1 Naval Chronicle, vol. xxi. p. 60. 
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ary operation ; but when that distinguished officer proposed 
to apply a like method, even though on a much greater scale, 
to the western coast of Prance, against the high-road south of 
Bordeaux, it can scarcely be doubted that he would have met 
a severe disappointment, such as attended similar actions 
upon the Channel in the Seven Years’ War. On the Biviera, in 
1795, this means might have been decisive 5 in 1796, in the 
face of Bonaparte’s fortified coast, it could scarcely have been 
more than an annoyance. At all events, the advocacy of it 
testifies to the acuteness and energy with which Nelson threw 
himself into the operations especially intrusted to him. 

His letters during this period reflect the varying phases 
of hope and of discouragement; but, upon the whole, the 
latter prevails. There is no longer the feeling of neglect by 
his superior, of opportunity slipping away through the inade- 
quate force which timid counsels and apathetic indolence al- 
lowed him. He sees that the chance which was permitted to 
pass unimproved has now gone forever. “ As the French can- 
not want supplies to be brought into the Gulf of Genoa, for 
their grand army,” he writes to the admiral, “ I am still of 
opinion that if our frigates are wanted for other services, they 
may very well be spared from the Gulf.” And again, “ As 
the service for which my distinguishing pendant was intended 
to be useful, is nearly if not quite at an end, I assure you I 
shall have no regret in striking it.” Sir John Jervis, he 
asserts with pride, has cruised with the fleet in the Gulf of 
Genoa, close to shore, “ where I will venture to say no fleet 
ever cruised before — no officer can be more zealous or able to 
render any service in our profession to England ; ” yet from 
the decks of the flagship he and Nelson had helplessly watched 
a convoy passing close in shore, and directly to windward, but 
wholly out of reach of their powers of offence. At times, in- 
deed, somewhat can be accomplished. For several days the 
“ Agamemnon” “has kept close to shore, and harassed the 
enemy’s troops very much. Field pieces are drawn out on 
our standing in shore. You must defend me if any Genoese 
towns are knocked down by firing at enemy’s batteries. I 
will not fire first.” Six weeks later he writes again : u Our 
conduct has so completely alarmed the French that all their 
coasting trade is at an end; even the corvette, gunboats, &e., 
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which, were moored under the fortress of Vado, have not 
thought themselves in security, but are all gone into Savona 
Mole, and unbent their sails.” 

This movement, however, which he notes under the date of 
June 23, proceeded probably less from fear than from the 
growing indifference of the Trench concerning their communi- 
cations by water, now that their occupation of the line of the 
Adige River had solidified their control over the ample re- 
sources of Piedmont and Lombardy. At the very hour when 
Nelson was thus writing, he learned also the critical condition 
of Leghorn through the approach of a Trench division, the 
mere sending of which showed Bonaparte’s sense of his 
present security of tenure. 

Nelson had severed by this time his long and affectionate 
connection with the battered “ Agamemnon.” On the 4th of 
June the old ship anchored at San Fiorenzo, having a few 
days before, with the assistance of the squadron, cut out from 
under the Trench batteries the vessels carrying Bonaparte’s 
siege-train, as well as the gunboats which convoyed them. 
There was then in the bay the “ Egmont,” seventy-four, whose 
commander had expressed to the admiral his wish to return to 
England. Jervis, therefore, had ordered Nelson to the spot, 
to make the exchange, and the latter thought the matter 
settled; but to his surprise he found the captain did not wish 
to leave the station unless the ship went also. This did away 
with the vacancy he looked to fill ; and, as the “Agamemnon,” 
from her condition, must be the first of the fleet to go home, 
it seemed for the moment likely that he would have to go in 
her with a convoy then expected in the bay. “ I remained in 
a state of uncertainty for a week,” he wrote to his wife ; 
“ and had the corn ships, which were momentarily expected 
from Naples, arrived, I should have sailed for England” 
The dilemma caused him great anxiety ; for the longing for 
home, which he had felt in the early part of the winter, had 
given way entirely before the pride and confidence he felt in 
the new admiral, and the keen delight in active service he 
was now enjoying. “I feel full of gratitude for your good 
wishes towards me,” he wrote to Jervis in the first moment of 
disappointment, “ and highly flattered by your desire to have 
me continue to serve under your command, which I own would 
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pail i* had greatly encouraged the French parly in Corsica, 
which It ad been increased hv a number of malcontents, dis- 
satisfied with their IWoign mh*rs. Owing to the disturbed 
roudition of tin* interior, the British troops had been drawn 
down tt» the seaeoast, Bonaparte, from the hoginning of his 
successes, Itad kept, in view the deliverance of his native 
island, which he expected to elTeet hy thn exertions of her 
own people, .stimulated and supported hy the arrival upon the 
spot of Corsican officers and soldiers from the French armies. 
These refugees, proceeding in parties of from ten to twenty 
each, in small bats, movable by sail or oars, and under eovt»r 
of night, eotdd seldom he stopped, or even detected, by tins 
British cruisers, while making the short trip, of little more 
than a hundred miles, from Genoa, Nice, and Leghorn. The 
latter' port, from its nearness, was particularly favorable to 
these enterprises ; but, although neutral, and freely permit- 
ting the ingress and. egress of vessels belonging to both 
bdlige rents, its facilities for supporting a Corsican uprising 
were nob so great as they would be if the place were held for 
the Kreneh. For this reason, partly, Bonaparte had decided 
to seize it ; and he was still more moved to do mu by the fact that 
it was a centre of British trade, that it contributed much to 
the supply and repair of the British fleet, and that the pres- 
ence of vessels from the latter enabled an eye to he kept upon 
the movements of the Corsicans, and measures to he taken for 
impeding them. 

44 The enemy possessing themselves of Leghorn,” Nelson had 
written in the middle of March, when expecting them to do 
so by a coastwise expedition, ♦* cuts off all our supplies, such 
an ! resit meat, fuel, and various other most essential neces- 
saries ; and, of course, our fleet cannot always [ in that ease] be 
looked for on the northern coast of Italy.” Bonaparte had not, 
indeed, at that time, contemplated any such ex centric move- 
ment, which, as things then were, would have risked ho large 
it part of his army nut of his own control and his own support; 
but in the middle of dune, having driven the Austrians for the 
moment into the Tyrol, consolidated his position upon the 
Adige, established the siege of Manilla, and enforced order 
and snhiiiiHsion throughout the fertile valley of the Bo, 
which lay in rear of lib army and amply supplied it with the 
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Humors of Vanhorn* movement reached Nelson in Genoa at. 
noon of Juno hut somewhat vaguely. u Reports are all we 
lave here,” he wrote to Jervis the same day, “ nothing ofheial 
from the armies;” hut he thought tin*, situation critical, and 
started without delay for Leghorn. Arriving there on the 
morning id’ dune after a passage rendered tedious by light 
airs and calms, lie found the British merchant vessels that 
had been in tin* harbor, to the number of nearly forty sail, 
already under way, laden with British merchants and their 
property, and standing out under convoy of several ships of 
war; while in pursuit of them — ~ a singular indication of the 
neutrality possible to small States like Tuscany and Genoa at 
that time — were a dozen French privateers, which had been 
lying beside them within the mole. One or two of the depart- 
ing vessels were* thus taken. 

The first impression upon Nelson’s mind was that the occu- 
pation of Leghorn was only the, prelude to an invasion of 
Corsica in force. »» l have no doubt/’ he wrote to the Viceroy, 
♦Mint the destination of the French army was Corsica, and it 
is natural to suppose their fleet was to amuse ours whilst they 
cross from Leghorn.” Thus reasoning, ho announced his 
purpose of rejoining the admiral as soon as possible, so as not 
to lose his share in the expected battle* “ My heart would 
break/* be says to Jervis, “to be absent at such a glorious 
time;” but it is difficult to understand why he imagined that 
the French would transfer their army into the destitution of 
the Corsican mountains from tins fertile plains of Lombardy, 
abandoning flu* latter to their enemy, and exchanging their 
assured communications with France for the uncertainties and 
irregularit ies of a water transit over seas commanded by the 
British fleet. The tenure of the island, as he well knew, 
depended upon the willing support of the Corsicans them- 
wives ; in the equal huhtueo of the existing war, neither 
ludligereut could maintain its control against the opposition 
of the natives. 

This anticipation, in its disregard of the perfectly obvious 
conditions, was scarcely worthy of Nelson’s real native 
sagacity, and shows clearly how much a man, even of genius, 
is hampered hi the conclusions of actual life by the lack of 
that systematic ordering and training of the ideas which it is 
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>Jajwtl< 4 *»ti*ji Mt’ 4 *ur*' lm<*4 2 a 4 Imm l*- *'-•••;, > ><S< M «1 * tb.it In' 
ut ihi* Imit* far inf«*fn«r, in ilm | -*3 a tnum4 * f t 

tu I 41 jt yinm^i’f rujujit'titjj' Hi I Ijh ! f .!<'<’ f *-* ! ■ * n 4 * ■ , i*« inamb af by 
flu* tvu4ilir:*H Utlb H’lili’lt lit! 4*wj:-!» 4 '-nn it %% j4« H *’ i I** 

i‘<»iijjri'tuiv* a* lli.il t *1 an alt* nap? b) ■♦«'** I „«■ ^Lof n at flit* 

t»|**itiiig of !li«‘ rciii«]»mgii« ;m4 n**fv upm * "C'.'HM by ,* girat 
part , if* i Hit tin* *4 tin? army »*i Itaiv. 

** Uii llm .(tail* *4 fh** a X msm, ^paluog *4 

jUiiiajartn at tlii** wry M « a.** 1-* U* mrn a pamg 

warrior, trains! in tlm rn4*»'A «'4 ^ iU* .m ai4* , ni 

illiagUMliiM*, brought ii j* upoi Urn ** %an.i|4< ; ** *'4 ayiinjmly, 
gtwiiy <4 glory ;*ti4 «4 j**w« *. knowing tlnonfaghU ffm \|mti* 
III!M 4 S III wl|l«'!l }«< lia4 ii|-43!l;*lU»*hr4 M in ir*H # 4in*l 

uln*ji<!y itM^nnn^ » ith a j*ia*i !•?»*• 4 «*•) n th* ■ 4i^f l*n ii*n«t 
DVftr|HUit ln*f**M* lua-oiiiin-i* m.a.»t 4 -r *4 I tal s , ' 1 ^ a-4vaii» 

tagi*n for Hr war *4 iiiv.iaaoii, IS«**i,i 3 -aif*' uiiin-4 .%ti ni1«*rn 
g^tiittn f mill t-lnai Jy rutabh^li*^! j*mn tlo» frni!»» *4 an 

«ti 1 i gl i U*tu * * I t y . * * 

Jtiuiiiii iltni!itl««nii tuny 1 ** *aniHi4*-r*-4 ajiat t*#*i ab?^4uti* 
sitnl jwHlmilit* in liisi imvoUm*:** n \**% i *Klii*it*- (Mtiaalaiioa *4 

|frilt<*i|*lt*H ; I »nt ill rn’MiaU m to U* 

tin* liitiiiatimiilal 4ilT*:*naiv«f |«aw*^ ji tl»* ta’u ^r*'-at a;iit 2 r*r^ l 
a iliffnrmmn try whinli tlm armnmi h* a% ih l.ian4i«n<t*j^4 m 
tin* iijuaiiiig of bin rar*^r. A* turn* ia.^w4 *«i«. y, 

tin* bent fit nltK^itnfjn t«i«ik h*~t lifiti m»<i ?ff*' : a4%' gni4 

itiit*i* fin? iritiiiittg of hi** y*4 iin4rv*-|^p‘-4 g*-rM!.rn *4 

wliinli from tim«* to tums l*«t fitfully u»4 * v t t if s* 4!y t s11nii?iii« 
14 h i*nrli«*r t*orrn«|#oii4oti^*n Tim iiiat** > iial wm tlmtn from t!i« 
firf*t, but iurli*«it 4 % 41 «ir4* v rr4, mminmni, aii4 tlmf*4«*i** twit# 
rtmilily uvmbibb* t«* ronwt m ; i*4 niimir% 
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or even to prevent the radically false conceptions of an 
enemy's possible movements, such as we have had before us. 
Bonaparte, furthermore, whose career began amid the troubled 
scenes of a revolution which had shattered all the fetters of 
established custom, — so strong in England to impede a man’s 
natural progress, — had enjoyed already for some time the 
singular advantage of being military adviser to the Directory, 
a duty which compelled him to take a broad view of all cur- 
rent conditions, to consider them in their mutual relations, 
and not narrowly to look to one sphere of operations, without 
due reference to its effects upon others. 

As to the invasion of Corsica after the manner he had 
imagined, Nelson was soon undeceived. Bonaparte himself, 
after a hurried visit to Leghorn, again departed to press the 
siege of Mantua, having assured himself that for a measurable 
time he had nothing to apprehend from movements on his 
flank and rear. Orders were received from Jervis on the 
2d of July to institute a commercial blockade of Leghorn, 
permitting no vessels to enter or depart. The conduct of this 
business, as well as the protection of British trade in that 
district, and the support of the Viceroy in securing Corsica 
against the attempts of French partisans, were especially 
intrusted to Nelson, whose movements during the following 
months, until the first of October, were consequently confined 
to the waters between Corsica and Tuscany, while the Biviera 
west of Genoa saw him no more. Leghorn became the chief 
centre of his activities. These redoubled with the demands 
made upon him ; his energy rose equal to every call. A few 
weeks before, he had made a conditional , application to the 
admiral, though with evident reluctance, for a short leave of 
absence on account of his health. “ I don’t much like what I 
have written,” he confessed at the end of his diffident request, 
and some days later he again alludes to the subject. “My 
complaint is as if a girth was buckled taut over my breast, 
and my endeavours, in the night, is to get it loose. To say the 
truth, when I am actively employed, I am not so bad. If the 
Service will admit of it, perhaps I shall at a future day take 
your leave.” The service now scarcely admitted it, and the 
active duty apparently restored his health ; at all events we 
now hear no more of it. Everything yielded to the require- 
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The Austrian preparations in the Tyrol gradually matured 
as the month of .July wortf on. Towards its end Marshal 
WurmstT, -the successor of Beaulieu, advanced for the relied* 
of Mantua and the* discomfiture of Bonaparte, whose numbers 
were much interior to his opponents. The projected move- 
ment was of course known to the British, and its first results 
in raising the siege of Mantua, and throwing reinforcements 
into tin* place, gave them great, hopes. Amid the conflicting 
rumors of the succeeding days, the. wonderful skill and success 
of Bonaparte, who overthrew in detail forces greatly superior 
in the aggregate* to his own, escaped notice for the time ; the 
superficial incidents of his abandoning his previous positions 
alone received attention, and nothing less than his retreat, in 
confusion was confidently expected. Nelson, justly estimat- 
ing the importance, of Leghorn, and over sanguine of the 
support he might hope* from the inhabitants, projected a sud- 
den assault upon the town, by troops to be drawn from the 
garrisons in Corsica, supported by seamen of the squadron. 
Speaking of the steady intercourse between that island and 
the mainland by way of Leghorn, he says: “ The only way is 
to cut at the root, for whilst Leghorn is open, this communi- 
cation must, constantly be going on. This moment brings to 
my eyes a Uwly of about 200 men, with the Corsican flag 
carrying Indore them; they are partly from Nice, and joined 
by Genoese, &e M on the road. The time approaches,” he 
rightly forecasts, “ when we shall either have to fight them 
in Corsica or Leghorn.” The imminence of the danger was 
evident, “Our a flairs in Corsica, are gloomy/ 1 In* had already 
written to the Luke of Clarence. “There is a very strong 
republican party in that island, and they are well supported 
from France; the first favourable moment, they will certainly 
act against us.” 

The details of the intended assault upon Leghorn do not 
appear, and it is probable that they never passed beyond the 
stage of discussion to that of acceptance, although he alludes 
to the. plans as “ laid,” Clear-sighted for the key of a situ- 
ation, and ardent to strike “at the root,” as live years later 
in the Baltic* he was eager to cut away the Russian root of 
the Armed Neutrality, instead of hewing off the Danish 
branch, .Nelson urged the speedy adoption of the measure, 
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and pressed his own fitness to harmonic lh*‘ hue! and m.* 
forms under one enmmuitd, in virtue ul 1 1 1 - rank a:- ( % «h >n« 
of Marines. ** Leghorn is in *ueh a >t ate," ha nnirs in Kiln 
on tin* nth tit August, “that a respeetahh* Luvo ianhr*h vv*«i ih 
l have every mason to suppose, insure the immt’diute | «* oaaa- ? 
sion of the town. Not loss than a thou and ti'ooj ■»■>* should h 
sent, to whioh 1 will add every soldier in in\ m {Hadron, an 
a party of seamen to mako a show. In » von uav, pray o* *i: 
aider this as private, and ovum* my « « | d n i * * i j * > . I well Kmo 
the diiiieulty of getting a proper p* mon to *•« an maud tin 
party. Firmness, and that tin* people of Leghorn shun! 
know tin* person rummandin ,% will mo-.i assuredly hnvr 
great etTeet. A t*ord ml ro opera! am with u»«* { for vamp 
apart, no tun* is ho nm**h It an d or re g«r« ted in Leghorn a 
myself) in absolutely neeessury. 1 ant going Luther; w 
know tin* jealousy ot tin* army against the navy, hut I am b 
the King’s commission a (ohme! in the army from June Is! 
ITthV* After discussing this diitieuls tpirstiou of ptotcsNtomi 
suseepti bililies, he eoiteludes : M Von will consider, Sir* a! 
these points, and form a imieh l*etler judgment than 1 rai 
only give me credit that the nearest wish *4 my heart is t. 
nerve my Krug ami my Country, at every personal imlt an 
comudcra! ion. It has ever pleased < i«»d So prosper all in 
undertakings, and I fee! confident of fits blessing on ihi 
ocean ion. 1 ever consider my motto, /7*/e« * t Mjn-nt." 1 

Having, with true strategic insight, chosen the place u her 
the blow ought to !h* sir nek lor the preservation of I'oimc* 
li«» pressed, with characteristic fervor, the necessity *4 Ink in 
risks. I b* discusses details indeed ; he propose^ no mere a* 
venture, real an was his persona! enjoyment of danger an 
net ion. What man ean do, shall I** done; but. Udng dow 
h! ill “something must 1»* left to chance. Our only eomudet ■ 
lion, in the honour mid lienefit to our Connlry worth the risk 
If it is (and I think so), in Hod*!* name lot ti * net, to ivot! 
and hope for His blessing on mir endeavours f« Itinerate 
|H*opln who have U*i*n our sincere friend*/’ Hearing at tli 
Maine time that an army officer of general rank will have th 
command instead of himself, he adds : *• Fray mmm % Ini 

1 This m«»tf4i **»« M»!ttrjjit«'iitlv a*|«j*tr»| !*y Ndd-wifi, mum **«?»? m 

wgiird Ut him m si Kiught of the fUth* in May, I THr 
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there is nothing I feel greater pleasure in than hearing he is 
to command. Assure him of my most sincere wishes for his 
speedy success, and that he shall have every support and 
assistance from me.” Truly, in generosity as in ardor, 
Nelson was, to use the fine old phrase, “ all for the service.” 

The project upon Leghorn had the approval of the Viceroy 
and of Jervis; but the latter, while expressing perfect reli- 
ance upon “the promptitude of Commodore Nelson,” was 
clear that the attempt must depend upon the continued ad- 
vance of the Austrians. This was also Nelson’s own view. 
“ All will be well, I am satisfied, provided Wurmser is vic- 
torious ; upon this ground only have I adopted the measure.” 
This qualification redeems the plan from the reproach of 
rashness, which otherwise might have been applied to the 
somewhat desperate undertaking of carrying a fortified town 
by such a feat of hardihood. It loses thus the color of reck- 
lessness, and falls into place as one part of a great common 
action, to harass the retreat of a beaten enemy, and to insure 
the security of one’s own positions. 

On the 15th of August, when the above words were written, 
Nelson was still ignorant of the Austrian defeats at Lonato 
and Castiglione, nearly two weeks before, and of their sub- 
sequent retreat to the. Tyrol. A rumor of the reverse had 
reached him through Florence, but he gave it little attention, 
as the French in Leghorn were not claiming a victory. On 
the 19th he knew it definitely, and had to abandon the ex- 
pectation, confided to his brother, that the next letter seen 
from him would be in the “ Public Gazette.” “ An expedi- 
tion is thought of, and of course I shall be there, for most of 
these services fall to my lot.” “ One day or other,” he had 
written to his wife, apparently with this very enterprise in 
mind, “I will have a long Gazette to myself; I feel that such 
an opportunity will be given me. I cannot,” he continued 
with prophetic self-reliance, “ if I am in the field of glory, be 
kept out of sight.” 

During the remainder of the month he continued to be 
amused with those unfounded reports of victories, which are 
among the invariable concomitants of all wars, and which his 
sanguine temperament and peculiar readiness to trust others 
made him especially ready to accept. He was not wholly 
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unaware of this tendency in himself, though he continued to 
repeat with apparent belief reports of the most startling and 
erroneous character, and never seems to have appreciated, up 
to the time of his leaving the Mediterranean, the astonishing 
quickness and sagacity with which Bonaparte frustrated the 
overwhelming combinations against him. “ We hear what we 
wish,” he says on one occasion. “ The Toulon information 
is, as I always thought it, pleasant to know but never to be 
depended upon; all is guess. I have long had reason to 
suspect great part is fabricated in Genoa ; ” but he was con- 
tinually deceived by it. 

Throughout the discomfitures of the Austrians on shore, the 
purely naval part of the war continued to be successfully 
maintained. Jervis, with unrelaxing grip, kept his position 
before Toulon, effectually checking every attempt of the 
French fleet to escape unobserved into the open, while Nelson 
shut up Leghorn so rigorously that the enemy lost even the 
partial advantage, as a port of supply, which they had before 
drawn from its neutrality. But, during this pregnant sum- 
mer, grave causes for anxiety were rolling up in the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. The attitude of Spain had long 
been doubtful, so much so that before Sir John Jervis left 
England, in the previous autumn, the ministry had deliberated 
upon the contingency of her declaring war, and a conditional 
decision had been reached to evacuate Corsica, if that event 
occurred. During the spring of 1796 reports of coming 
hostilities were current in the fleet. Nelson’s first opinion 
was that, if they ensued, there was no object in remaining in 
the Mediterranean, except to preserve Corsica from the 
French. This, he thought, was not a sufficient motive, nor 
had the conduct of the natives entitled them to protection. 
With all the powers making peace with France, he hoped 
Great Britain would leave the Mediterranean. This, how- 
ever, was but a passing expression of discouragement, whence 
he soon rallied, and, with a spirit worthy of his race, which 
was soon to face all Europe undismayed, his courage mounted 
continually as the storm drew nearer. 

The summer of 1796 was in truth the period of transition^ 
when the victories of Bonaparte, by bringing near a cessation 
of warfare upon the land, were sweeping from the scene the 
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accessories that confused the view of the future, removing 
conditions and details which perplexed meads attention, and 
bringing into (dear relief the one field upon which the contest 
was finally to he fought out, and the one foe, the British sea- 
power, upon whose strength and constancy would hinge the 
issues of the. struggle. Tim British Navy, in the? slight 
p Tson of its indomitable champion, was gradually rising to 
ilu» appreciation of its own might., and gathering together its 
energies to endure single-handed the gigantic strife, with a 
spirit unequalled in its past history, glorious as that had often 
been. From 1 7iH> began the rapid ascent to that short noon- 
tide of unparalleled brilliancy, in which Nelson's fame out- 
shone all others, and which may be said to have begun with 
the Spanish declaration of war, succeeded though that was by 
tin* retreat in apparent discomfiture from the Mediterranean, 
now at hand. 

The approach of this extraordinary outburst of maritime 
vigor is aptly foretokened in tin* complete change, gradual 
yet rapid, that passed over Nelson's opinions, from the time 
when rumors of a Spanish war first assumed probability, up 
to the moment when the fart became tangible by tins appear- 
auee of the Spanish fleet in the waters of Corsica. Ac- 
centuated Urns in a man of singular perceptions and heroic 
instincts, it further affords an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which a combative race for Nelson was through 
and through a child of his people — however at first averse 
to war, from motives of well-understood interest, gradually 
warms to the idea, and finally grows even to welcome the 
fierce joy which warriors feel, as the clash of arms draws 
near. “ If all the states of Italy make peace," he writes on 
the IMfh of May, “ we have nothing to look to hut Corsica ; 
which, in tie* present state of the inhabitants, is not, in my 
opinion, an object to keep us in the Mediterranean : we shall, 
I hope, quit it, and employ our fleet more to our advantage,' 1 
“ Reports here," on the tMth of dune, “arc full of a Spanish 
war. If that should he the case, we shall probably draw 
towards Oibraltar and receive large rcmfurc«mu!I»lH. ,, 

On the loth of August, however, he writes to .Jervis, be- 
traying the incipient revulsion, as yet not realised, against 
abandoning the Mediterranean, which was already affecting 
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the runvnt of his t bought s “I Imp* 4 w «' shall hav «* ! 1 * - « | 

Leghorn I x* ft *r* a l Jit* I t «n>, if limy intend it, urriv*\ I hav** 
still my doubt* a,s to a Spanish war; a mi if th*T»* should U* 
uih% with your managiumnt I ha\« # m* !*aii •. should i h«* 
Dons n>im% 1 shall limn hopt* I may U* spamd, 1 ns my mui 
parson, to hrlp to nmko you at m.mf a \ mr* *unt . A bwv 
day s lator, having mount inm hoard »*! Wurnmi-r > tir'a^lrr.^ a? 
( 'astitfliom* : “Austria. I supp«oo, muu mako poaou, am! wo 
shall, as usual, bo hit t»» huh! it out. : ho\v**vo!', at llm worst, 
wo only give up Corsica, an mspuMtion \\ kwh I Dimvo wo 
ruunnt ket*p, ami nnr llo<-i wiil draw h**w n th»* M oditorra- 
niuiti ; ” hut at tin* -sum* turns Au,;ui l*h ho wtjIo.s tu tho 
Dukii of Clarouoo with glowing hnj*oH and n ‘in,; pndo : ** I 
hope (lovoriiimuit Will not U» alarumd for **m s-iM) - ■ I liman 
morn than is proper. liah-r airli a rommamior-jiM'hmf as 
Sir John 4 or vis md*ody has any I* ar » W »• aro now iwonty- 
two nail of tin* lino; flu* oombnmd t loot will not. |*o nbovt* 
thirty-fiv«* sail uf tho limn I will vnnfuro my hi** Sir J*»hn 
Jnrvis ilnfrnts thniu. This oouutry is llm most t.ivourahh* 
possihlo for skill with an inhrior Hoot ; for tin* winds aro so 
variable, that, witim on** tins** tn I wpulyTour hours yon must 
bo abb* to attack a part of a large than, ami the oilier will U* 
tieis'dimd, ur have a contrary wind,” That the (hike i roiublod 
ami demurred to nu«*h odds is not wontioi hi! ; hut tho words 
have singular interest, both as showing the **buir brntasd ap- 
prehension* that hold sway in Nelson’* mind, and still more, 
at flip moment then present, as marking urunMakaldy hi* 
gradual eouvetuboti to tin* |«nliey of rentaimtig in flits 
Mediterranean, and pursuing tho most vigorous aggressive 
measures, 

A fortnight after this* letter wm written, fbmoa* under 
pressure from Jtouaparb*, rlos**d !t**r port# against lint tilt 
ships, inierdieitug even the eudmrkatioti *»f a drove of oaltle, 
already pu relinked, and toady for shipment to tin* fieri, off 
Toulon, Nelson immediately wont there to mab 1 iinpsino#, 
ami iudu**p a r**vt«*alioii of the orders, While the “t 'apiaitT* 
lay at zittehor in Hip roads three of tin* prow deserted, and 
when her boats won* «»*tit to sum'll for flaun tltpy w^ro fir^d 

3 That is, apjNimiitly, fmm •MhpI*##! «n4 «r4i*fr»i to tiif* in«i« 

flwt , 
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upon by a French battery, established near tin* town. Nelson, 
in retaliation, .seized a French supply ship from under the 
guim of the battery, whereupon the* ( Jenoe.se forts opened 
against the u Captain," which had meantime got under way 
and was lying-to off the city . Nelson did not. return the lire 
of the latter, wliieh was kept up for two hours, but threw 
three shot into the Freuelt buttery, *» to mark," as he said, the 
power of the Kugli.sh to lombard the town, und tludr human- 
ity in not destroying the houses and innoeeut Genoese in- 
habitants. In the enmmuuieatinuH which followed under a, 
Hag of truee. Nelson was informed, verbally, that all tin* ports 
of the Ibpublie were closed against (ireat Britain, lids 
stand, and the tiring cm the ship, being considered acts of 
hostility, the little island of Fapraia, between Corsica and 
(tenon, and belonging to the latter, was seized by Nelson, act* 
ing under tie* eoint.se! of tie* Viceroy of (’orsica, litis wan 
done but h as a retaliatory measure, and to put a stop to the 
use which French privateers and parties of Corsicans had 
hitherto made of it, under cover of <kmocse neutrality. 

As Jervis was already under apprehension of an outbreak 
of scurvy in tin* fleet, eouHeipieut upon the failure of supplies 
of live cattle following the French occupation of Leghorn, Urn 
closure of the Genoese ports was a severe blow. It was, how- 
ever, hut one among several incidents, occurring nearly simub 
laneoimly, which increased Ids emharrasHiuents, and indicated 
the close approach of the long-muttering storm. To use his 
own words, u The lowering aspect of Spain, with the advanced 
stall* of the equipment of the French fleet in Toulon/* impelled 
him to concentrate Ids Iona*. Hear- Admiral Man, who had 
(wen blockading (hub/ since bin detachment there by Hotham, 
in October, lTlto, was ordered tip to tie* main fleet. Swayed 
by fears very unlike to Nelson's proud confidence in his 
admiral and his service, In* acted with such precipitation m 
to leave Gibraltar without filling with provisions, and arrived 
no dentil uie that Jervis had to send him hack at once, with 
orders to replenish with stores and then to rejoin without 
delay* ruder the influence of the paid** which prevailed at 
Clitiniita?! Man hud also sent such advices to the count of 
Portugal jih emitted the com maiidord toe h ie f to fear that ex** 
jmeted juipfdiex might la? arrested, u Oh, our convoy ! 11 cried 

14 
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Ntdson ; ** Admiral Man, limv rmild you »jhu I i ihrallar ? ” Yrt, 
as In* wrnft* t* ? .!» ms, 1m ha* l rxprrtrd M»m«* miMi sirp, fn*m 
what l*i* had already srrn ** umh-r Ins hand to y mu,” 

Thus, for tin- Umr at Imst, th»*r** w»*i - ** h*-*! !** tin* British 
srvru «»! thi* ships *4*1 h*’ -Jin** 1 1 1 ** » s 4 wlurh Nm^on had rrckonrd 
in his Jrt! **r to S in* I ink** »d i jar**!**’**. It was J»* r -sif4y mu tins 
urroimi that Jarvis w rut** him 1 m Mi ill his rnnunod* usAs prn. 

< la: it 1 m a \ rignt**, ami srnd thr “ (‘attain *' !>< tin* Xrhson 

oin*yrd, *»f rniir***, and at nur** ; hut taking a*h antago of t h«* 
fart that no rng*t:mi had y i yumM his Mop, in* thought it 
** :id visa hit* to go in h*r *nys*-]f/’ In this la* douhth'HS w;m 
influmrrd rhndiy in Ins unwillingm-s* miss a laitir, 
i»8|M*t?ially against Mi**h imnrTmal odd*. ** I taka for 

grant***!,'* In* admitted to tin* \ mm^y, “ ! hat lh«* adnnral will 
srud in** hark in a ruttrr, hut 1 shall giw* Inin a good nrdrrrd 
srv**nty»f*mr, ami tnkr my rhanrr of )rd ping to thrash I >on 
L&ugani, tlinii whirl* fmv things, I avsnr** y*m, w*m|*l givr in*! 
tuorr null jdrasurr,” Up* pariirular mam* grimy m***uis t how- 
rvrr, soon to havi* pa?»M*d ; for aftrr iwoduys math thr J!«*rt Im 
mturtird *dT Erghoni in tin* “ « hipfatvi,” *om«*what rumf* -i t ***l im 
to tlir nppri dmnsjons «d tin* BntiMi (hihiiirt. M Whatrvrr frarn 
wr may havr for tAmra, U is r^rlain thrvrrttmrttt at hum** 
liar** in *!***» by taking *<* v»*rv r«*Hjw*rtahlr a part of your fort*** 
away*’* A rrginnn! had 1* m traimfrwd to Othrallar witli 
Man’s mpuidron, wh**n tin* latter rrtumrd fhrrr. 

Thrsr rising hoprs and stirring »’sj<4<rtutn*ti« of brilliant. 
m*rvw« wrr« Hjw*rdily i hml *«*<!• tin th«* ^Vth of Snptnmhnr 
«Tf«rvtN rmdvrd ord*»r* from t h«* Admiralty to a hand**!* «,Wsiru f 
to rrtrrat from tlw Mrdtirrrauran, and to pr«*awd with tlir 
fin*t to England. In pur^oanm of tin***’ iimtrnrhoim \«d*»«m 
w;*H ilirrrtrd to s:s|H*rilitrnd th«* rvantaltoit of ilirstia, thr 
u liioni ?ii*i*rrt *’ IrU**r to that rffrrt r« 4 aiditng Inin at that j*otl 
on llm 2Ut-li of H* jdpinl#ri, - his Inrthday, Tfo* of 

thi* ministry tllhnl hint with ^.ftaiito amt tudigmiti««u. <%*n- 
froisUal ahrufitl v with thr ri*uissr w hirh four month* l**f«»r** 
hail mmnnal to hint natural and |»r«»|*«*r f tlm ttrmkgtti out 

tin* ftilm*** of tin* tdning** thruttgh wlnrh ho itad |ni#rir<! iitmit!* 
tiinm Ho ha* no sl)u*ittita xhtml fkiritma* Tit* 1 inJiai#tln.t*t ? 4 
hini diua ji|«iint«ul all tho <rx|N*< f brtt<iit* of tins |fritt*h 4 — ** At 
a |M*arn I *lum!d rrjoirr at iia% f ii$g givnn nji tin* 
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I hit; the days passing over his head had brought; wider and 
maturer views of the. general policy of H rout Britain, as well 
as increasing faith in the powers of the fleet, vigorously used 
in aggressive warfare. u Whilst wo can keep the combined 
fleet in the Mediterranean [by our own presence], so much the 
more advantageous to us; and the moment we retire, the 
whole of Italy is given to the French. If the Dons detach 
their fleet out of the Mediterranean, we can do the same 
however, that is distant. Bo tins successes of the Austrians 
on the other hand what they may, their whole supply of stores 
and provisions comes from Trieste, across the Adriatic, to the 
Bo, and when this is cut off [as by our uncovering the sea it 
must be], they must retire,” Above all he grieves for Naples. 
If a weak and vacillating ally, there was no doubt, her heart 
was with them. *‘I feel more than all for Naples. The King 
of Naples is a greater sacrifice than Corsica. If In* has been 
induced to keep off the peace, and perhaps engaged in the war 
again by the ex (metal ion of the continuance of the fleet in the 
Mediterranean, hard indeed is his fate ; his kingdom must 
inevitably be ruined,' ” In the impression now made upon 
him, may perhaps be seen one cause of Nelson's somewhat 
extravagant affection in after days for the royal family of 
Naples, independent of any influence exerted upon him by 
Lady Hamilton. 

With these broad views of the general strategic* situation, 
which are unquestionably far in advance of the comparatively 
narrow and vague concept ions of a year, or even six mouths 
before, and doubtless indicate tin* results of independent com- 
mand and responsibility, act ing upon powers of a high, order, 
lie at the sane* time shows his keen appreciation of the value 
of the orgatd/ed force, whoso movements, properly handled, 
should dominate the other conditions. “When Man arrives, 
who is ordered to come up, we shall 1m* twenty-two sail of such 
ships an England hardly ever produced, and commanded by an 
admiral who will not fail to look the enemy in the face, be 
their force w hat iff may : I HUp|«me it will not Is* more than 
thirty four of the line. There is not a seaman in the fleet who 
does not feel confident of mieeexs,” 41 The fleets of England, 1 * 
lie says again, 4i iir« equal to meet the world in arms; ami of 
all fleets 1 ever saw, I never beheld mm in point of officers and 
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men espial t * » Sir John d*rv is\ v, hit m u *'omm,immr -m-idbef 
able to load t h* *iu to glory,*' 

Reasoning .so e]i*arly and aeeurateH nj»««n t le* im jor! aner to 
(treat RritainN interests and hnm»r. at ? hat * i ue% « *t maintain- 
ing her ion in t ho Mediterranean, ami upon t he j* »v» w of 
In* r fleet in battle, ii- is not strange that V-bum, writing in 
iiitixiiate fnnt‘ni**n**o t«» has wife, summed ny ns bitter » «>rda his 
feelings njion the iH*!‘asi»*!i ; urn** an^n* ms, a]>j*ur<-nt !\ , «d fin* 
great rhange t Is* y indwateu, ml uj«*r»*!y in hm oniujofru hut sn 
his power of grasping, in m < d! -ordered and rat nmal |n«- u* *#% 
t hi* great, outlines ol the emeht auu4 m hwh he, as an 
uJlteor, was anting, We are all preparing to le.n«< the M*’dn 
terranean, si immMire whwh I eammi approve flea at home 
do not know what this Shot as eapable of y»u Gnuum.* ; any- 
thin^, and everything. Mueit as I shall o-jmer t«* s**»* Ktep 
land* I lament ostr present orders in ’umlo-lot h am! an him, so 
dishonourable hi the dignity of Kngkwd. " 1 «* tie* Rntish 

minister at Naples his words were even stronger : *’T»U this 
time it has Iteen usual for the allies of Kurland !*• fall from 
her, hut till now she never wan known to dese.fi her friend* 
whilst idle had the jmwer of U}j»j*nling them, 1 \el hope the 
C'ahinet may, on more information, ehaoge Hour opoiiofi j 
it is not all we gain elsewhere whndi eati rom }*en suite for our 
Ions of honour. The whole faee of affair 1 * vs totally different 
to what it wan when the Rahne t formed their opuuon." 

Nevertliele*H, although Nelson's |fejw|*tao!ri and reasoning 
were jieeumte a a far as they went,, they erred m leaving oat 
of tin* ealeiilatioti a most, important. eottmder.il ion, — the main, 
ienaiirn of the eommuuitMthms with Knglatid, whieh hail 
mummed vital iiiijmrtaitw sdneu the general defeetion of the 
Italian Staler, caused by ftonaparte*# *itce«*«ueM and hi* tut* 
periotm demands. It would Im tuore true to way that lie 
tunh ieHtfuiatecl thi* faelor than that S§e overlooked it ; for he 
had liimmdf observed, m week a earlier, when the approach of 
si Hpatiitdi war I* rnt became certain; •* I really Hunk they 
would do us more damage by getting off raj#* Ft n inter re ; f it, 
is them I fear them,” smd the reason for that fear is shown 

1 (fit tie’ mat Is went mmt *4 «t fh« «f lti« !Ut «f 

mid tl*«Trfi*r»i riglsi In the twk wf rrs^h from this tiumgirl h* ilm Mlraiu mf 
Gibraltar, 
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1 1 y 1 1 1 h reproach against Man, already punted, fur hb ; neglect 
of l he rt »nv< »y. Tin* position « * i* tin* Spanish Navy in it.s 

home purls u as in I ant intermediate - interior — - us regarded 

tin* British fleet and tin* source of it.s must. essential supplies. 
So lulls: as its future direct inn remained uncertain, it. lay upon 
t!i»* Hunk of thu principal British line of communications. 
Nelson fin! not us»% perhaps did not know, fin* now familiar 
tonus of tin* military art; ami, with all his insight ami com- 
prehensive sagacity, lu* suffered from the want of proper tends 
with which to transmute his acute intuitions into precise 
thought, as well as of clearly enunciated principles, which 
serve to guide a man’s conclusions, and would assuredly have 
tjnulifh’d his in the pre.sent imdauee. Upon tin* suppnsit ion 
that the Spanish .Navy, practically in its entirety, entered 
the Mediterranean and appeared off (Wsica, — us it. did, — 
Nelson’s reasoning w as correct, and his chagrin at a retreat 
josh tied ; hut, as he himself had wisely remarked to Beaulieu, 
it is n«»t. Kite to fount upon your enemy pursuing the course 
you wish. Had the Spanish (iovernment chosen the other 
alternative open to it, and struck at the communications, such 
a Mow, or even such a threat, must have compelled the with- 
drawal of the fleet, unless some other hunt) of supplies could 
lie found* The MtriMtucM* of Urn situation is shown by the fact 
that .Jervis, after he had held on to the last moment in Han 
Fioremm Buy, nailed for Gibraltar with such scanty provisions 
that the crews* daily rations were reduced to one-third the 
ordinary amount ; in fart, as early as the first of October 
f I my had been cut. down to two-thirds. Whether, therefore, 
the < otvenimciti was right in ordering the withdrawal, or 
Nelson in Jus condemnation of it, may he left, to the decision 
of those fortunate persons who ran be cock-sure td the true 
solution of other people*!* perplexities, 

In evacuating tie* Mediterranean, demon determined, upon 
Ids own resj«iiisibilitv, to retain Klim, if the troops, which 
were not under Ids command, would remain there. This was 
accordingly done * a strong garrison, adequately provisioned, 
thus keeping for Great Britain a foothold within the sea, at n 
tiiiiii when #hn had lost Minorca and did not yet posses# 
Ma! tm Kelson liofted thiit this step would encourage the Two 
Hiedtei to statu! firm against the Fretielt \ but, however vitltt- 
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jiUl** Kliu Would hr lit t J is * as a t * ; i * ^ , 2 1 Irud u.u! u 4s 

return, it was usrirss to j not* r t \.i|a>‘s 111 » 4* » 1 1 j * - 1 ,i * • * - »4 !h» ? 

anti upon Urn n«*v\s of f 1 j** lalh'r^ l» 0 'p«*^’d n-t nt 
that Kingdom at nmr mail** 

Afirr th«* ivr«d|»i »d Ins iM'ih-rs I*w tlm »‘\.m uatn-u *4 Bu ! u, 
mi< { |»t'!»*ii ii ;4 t lit* a>>**mb*ur* 1 * * t '•■** f r.ur->j«o ! ■>, N«a *ji n,r-* 
drspatrhrd by tlm admiral to tr-m-a, to r- *4 amu! n urn 

fur iujurii*s alh'grd 1** ha\«* 1« ■ n d*nn- B* *»i * .4 Bu!.,u : s, and to 
ti 4 l*llis *4 a»-i ‘<iliJliioU.il !»'!), I In* 14* a - K« Kan; ia-4'W-- 
evt‘1% Uildrr tin* r<**'ri‘h*' luthmmv «*! B« mapat mi unmd 

mkwh.S was ii«* in d<»uM a •* !<* tin* • > w hn h p< * 1 j < ■ y 

h**r tu tain?, 1« ?>u m n th- tu*. h- 4: ■< jvn! : n-vr-l 

hrr banters. 1 hiring tins vi-ui <4 Nk-,«u4 •» **u t 4*' tnh <4 
Oetolmr, sho aigimd a treaty with Frau* *»nuul4 2 a 4 , b^nte:* 
thi? cloMivo of tin* jHijiH against tir«*ai Bn*. on, tin* |*s\ nruii <4 
a sum of nioimy, ami frr«* jassagr t<» troops and ‘mppin-i B*r 
tht? army of Italy. Thun was < tenoa **1 tt « '» 1 hniiialh* as 
h 1 i«* for soiin* tiiiit* hast bn.* 11 actually. into a ! j * md* ham « « t 
njH»ratit»n«. Iteiurning from this (mitten nn-mm, Vds«ui 
rt*joil*t*«l lilt* rommandrldu * had oft tin* Ids!* < 4 * * ;if 

San Fiorrnzo, am! t hr >ai»n* afternoon tell again Imi Basiia, 
wlmrr In* arrived tlm hutm* mg day, 

J hiring tin* fortnight intervening sinre h** h it f dm |dar«u tlm 
fart that tilt* Sjwiiisli ttert wan *m tea way t*» t '<a si«at h .*4 U-« 
1*1*1111? known, ami tin* Krmrli jartrnjis m t.U*' tslaml w«-r«* 
jKtrtionaU'ly artivr. It was I’or th*.* Bntr.-h l<* >.;<» 

into th«? interior; ihrir frinitls, if not m n tmimiih, w*rr 

awnl Ity t lit? |tro|it*ii«K*r«tnoo of tlrar <*n 

land anti m*a. Ktdnoti, wishing to rr*m to Han 

Fion*iuui ft* visit drrvis, was assured li*» rould iioi do m* with 
Kaf**ty. In Baslia itmdf t In* iiiuniri|a!iXy had nfr%ir -4 th«* 
authority from tin* Vtrrroy, an«l f.h<* adiMnristrata* 4 i 

to a CaiiujiiitUH? of Thirty. Tim shi|>s *4 war and i.i. f insj#«*i , ts 
bung blown to pon, tin* ilihabitanN Iwo-aiir^ -* 4 dt tm«to agfi* -* 
iivi*; for, formaming tin* rrtun? of lla* Fmirh, tlnyv tt**r<* 
natiirally mgrr to projiitiate tlndr fni.nrr ina»tr|« by a *lis|day 
of /.mil* British jirojmriy wain sr<|iirstorrd. f and shi|«|Mng not 
{H*rmitted to K*avo tin* uioh*. 

Kidsoii was jrnmiadrd that only tin* arrival of llm fdu|»s 
iu*eon»|KUiyitig him suvrd tin* |d;m#% K*«’oj 4 a guard at tin* 
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Viei-royT house, t Jit* Bn toll troops had i m * t*i i withdrawn tu tin* 
mtadol. Kvt*n t Imre, at tin' gates of tin* eitadel, and wit Ida 
it* (‘nrsiiMJi guards were preseiii in numbers equal tu tin* 
British, w lab* tin* posts ia tin* Uavii.s wciv ail ladd by them. 
Arming al rally dawn «d tin* III It , Ni-Imhi at ulna* visited tin* 
general and tin* Vn*eroy, Tin* i»»ran*r aaw an hope, under tin* 
ruadit naa*, of .saving either stuns, cannon, or provisions, 
*♦ Tim Army,’* said Nelson in a private letter tu Jervis, with 
M*ia*'t ut t In* jit* jadnvd ehaff of a him man of that day, 
*• in, as iijm.il. w **II dressed and powdered. I hope tin* general 
will join an* nurd jail v, hut, as yun wall km»w\ gn at, exertions 
belong cxeluai voiv to tin* Navy.** After tin* cvneuatioh. how 
ever, ho admitted handsomely that it was impossible tu “du 
justioe to tin* good dispositions «d i in* general." 

Hot ween thr heads of tin* t wo mmees *iiidi arrangements 
won* |H*rh'rt »*d a a enabled almost everything in tin* way of 
British | ijn| « if y public and private. • to be brought, away. 
My midday tin* ships, of which three wa it* of list* lino, worn 
anchored e|o so to t ho nude ho, td, abreast tin* town, mid the 
itittnioifiaidy was not died that any opposition f <» tho removal 
of tho vi‘nj*o|s mnl hIoivh would ho followed by instant. 1mm* 
haidmouf , INuuyUb tig yielded to tho throat, mado hy a man 
whoao determined ehararfer loft no doubt that it would I hi 
rawed into e*erutiuii f ** Nothing ahull Iw* loft umimio that 
ought to tao done/ 1 ho wrofo to Jervis, “even ahould it ho 
rnwHsiiry to knock dow n Basim," Kroiu tamo to t mm inter 
fonmoo was attempted, hut. the demand for immediate de?ust- 
Hii'i', mad**, w atoli in hand, hy tho naval otto »*r on tin* spot, 
mihuootl huhuo>. lion. “ Tin* firm tom* Indd h\ Commodore 
Nolaon, w i ot.o ,!rja j:j to fin* Admiralty, 14 hikiii reduce* 1 tie 040 
gentlemen to order, and gun t auhnn to t ho embarkation,** 
tilting to fin** anarchy povaihnm tin* Viceroy was prrmutded 
tu go tu* hoard before night fall, ho lieiug too valuable u« a 
J l os f 4 go to be e\ jioscd to | need hi** kir|tt!lp|tf*rH, 

'* **i tin* I *th of i M-oImw a largo number of urmod Fretteb 
landed at f ‘ajm i a*r*o t and approached tin* town, <hi tho 1 1H.li 
ih oy **ont to tin* municipality m demand that tin* Uritinh nhoitld 
not lb* | **r in it toil to lunliiirk, Coder them* rircmtiHtu!ic*iHt even 
Nolwm Ml that nothing more ootdd 1 m anved, Tim work of 
removal %vm ootiimitoil actively until mumet, hy which Unto 
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abh* K!ha wouhi ho iu tin* tb*»*t- an a has* , it In'Ui until il a 
rot urn. it was imobsss in p rotor! N uph s in ! In* ahsi-m*r u| tin* 
ami upon tin* in*ws *4 tin* lat.tr r s pr» 'po>«*«i !•*■! iivim-nt 
that K iug*b *ui atoms* mail** } mm*’**. 

A ft tar tin* svrmpt of Ins ur*|rm tar tin* rmmuaUmi *4' Iti-^ia, 
ami pnniiug tin* assrmbhm* oi th«* 1 1 atmpm t ■'» N* o>*<n «a*» 

ilospalrhml hy tin* admiral to t »» m u f !<< pio-mU r^riamatnui:- 
fur injuries allrgrd to hair h* » n *iojn* !<* * » r< a! 1 * * Hans ami !<* 
prnpo.st* t(*nns ot arrituimuda! n«ii. I hr lit 1 m LYpnhlns ls*ov> 
<*v**i\ uinliT tin* c’>i»'raa- inti tnun’r ut ltou.iparb' ** « iuu«*»l 
sm*t*«*NS, was im l»>H2**r in *h»uht as t»» tin* aa* w huh po hry 
(Ucta!«*i! InT to I 4ms 1« f h «** n th»* two hmnm out > w 1** * vr\r*i 
Jut Uonints. I hit nig thih vr-at ot NY F*m' on th*^ 'Jilt of 
Ortulirr, sht* Hignnl ;i t maty with I ram »\ at ; nul.it in. % bran Ira 
tin* nlostm* of tlin j«ir! k against i ir*-at. FnMuts, tin* pn\Mu*ht of 
a mtm of tmumy, ami fn*o passago to troops ami 'oipph*** for 
tin* army of Italy. Thus was i h msi non vn Yd formally, as 
h!i«* for Hoiin* tint** had Inmit actually* into a Fn-nr Jt havr of 
o] ^rations. lirtnrmng from this t'rmibvr* tinvmas N'*-2n«»)t 
rnjoin***! t lit* noiiiiimmh rati « hi*T on I In* lot I* *4 t MoUt, at 

San Fmron/o, Hint tin* satin* aft* rm«*n l«*n again JYt Ikmtiw, 
whi r** In* arrivnl tin* follow mg day, 

During thn fortnight inl«*t*\ ruin?; mu*** 1 In* h 0 tin* |4an**, tlm 
fan! that tin* Spanish flrrf was **n its way to Comma font Ur. 
tHiitin known, tunl tin* Frmrh par! mans m tin* minnd w**vn pro. 
port hmatoly active*. It was i?ii|*o.H?nbIn for tin* llriti’di to go 
into fclio interior; tln*ir friends, if not m a minority, we**** 
effectually aw ml by t ho preponderance of t In u em-m ma, on 
land am! tu*a* Nelson, wishing to cross overland f.«» San 
Kiorcnzo to visit Jervis, wa n assured In* could not *lo hh with 
n;tfi»ty. Iu Ikistia tin* tmmxwpahty l$.nl w rrst*nl thn 

nuthorit v from tin* Vn**Toy% ami imiiHiginnl tin* inliiiiiiisf rat ton 
to a C oiiiiiiiltnn of Thirty. Tin* ships of war iy«l Iraissp4»if.s 
bung hh*wri to una, tin* inhabitants Imnattm still inoio 
nivn ; for, f«»r«wnii*g tin* return of thn Fr«an*fi i limy wnrn 
naturally nagiT Ut propitiafo tlnar fiitnrn inast* < rs by n «l*^play 
of /a # al. Ifritish projnTty was st**jtin»lnr*n| f am! shipping i»**t 
|«*riiiit;tnil it> !uav«* thn un*i«*, 

Nolsoit win* jw*rHUifhnl that only ihn arrival of llin slti|ia 
;n‘uotiipatiying him sa%a*tl tin* plants K&mpt, n p$ar4 at llm 
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Viceroy’s house, the British troops had been withdrawn to the 
citadel. Even there, at the gates of the citadel, and within 
it, Corsican guards were present in numbers equal to the 
British, while the posts in the towns were all held by them. 
Arriving at early dawn of the 14th, Nelson at once visited the 
general and the Viceroy. The former saw no hope, under the 
conditions, of saving either stores, cannon, or provisions. 
“The Army,” said Nelson in a private letter to Jervis, with 
something of the prejudiced chaff of a seaman of that day, 
“ is, as usual, well dressed and powdered. I hope the general 
will join me cordially, but, as you well know, great exertions 
belong exclusively to the Navy.” After the evacuation, how- 
ever, he admitted handsomely that it was impossible to “do 
justice to the good dispositions of the general.” 

Between the heads of the two services such arrangements 
were perfected as enabled almost everything in the way of 
British property — public and private — to be brought away. 
By midday the ships, of which three were of the line, were 
anchored close to the mole-head, abreast the town, and the 
municipality was notified that any opposition to the removal 
of the vessels and stores would be followed by instant bom- 
bardment. Everything yielded to the threat, made by a man 
whose determined character left no doubt that it would be 
carried into execution. “Nothing shall be left undone that 
ought to be done,” lie wrote to Jervis, “even should it be 
necessary to knock down Bastia.” Erom time to time inter- 
ference was attempted, but the demand for immediate desist- 
ence, made, watch in hand, by the naval officer on the spot, 
enforced submission. “The firm tone held by Commodore 
Nelson,” wrote Jervis to the Admiralty, “ soon reduced these 
gentlemen to order, and quiet submission to the embarkation.” 
Owing to the anarchy prevailing, the Viceroy was persuaded 
to go on board before nightfall, he being too valuable as a 
hostage to be exposed to possible kidnappers. 

On the 18th of October a large number of armed Erench 
landed at Cape Corso, and approached the town. On the 19th 
they sent to the municipality a demand that the British should 
not be permitted to embark. Under these circumstances even 
Nelson felt that nothing more could be saved. The work of 
removal was continued actively until sunset, by which time 



two hundred thousand Is worth of eunnon, Moi*--, and 

provUnms had been taken on hoard. At midnight the t roups 
t*va‘*uatoii tin* and marehed to 1 he muih end of tin* 

town, when* they embarked - hniiionmr homo ahead ot I ho 
time upon whir It Nelson had teekoued bum dam- hebue. It. 
was t h« *n blowing a .strong gal* 4 ot w ind. hast all, about 
six oVhwk oa the morning of the 2tMh f N*-]m»h and flm general 
entered a barge, every other man h*-ing Us that f mm albat, 
and were pulled off to tin* ships, taking with thorn f,vu> tirlth 
gums until t In n kept adnue to rapid a povolde attack at t hr 
last moment. Tim Fremh, w 3n* “ worn in 0 m 4 end of Hast ia 
before we quitted tin 1 other/* had oeeupnd tin* m!,id*d Mtm»* 
one in the morning, and tin* Spanish !h*i i, ot owr twenty sail- 
of-t bedims whn*h had ahead} armed, was even then o)l < ’ape 
< hu*, so, about sixty miles distant ; hut tin* huh* Hnfmli squad” 
rnn, sailing promptly with a fair wind, in a fnw hom ** readied 
Elba, whom every vessel was safely at audio!* lidofe night. 
On the L'lth Nelson joined tin* commander an ohiof in Martdlo 
Bay, the outer am* borage of San Fioiou/m Every t lung was 
then afloat, and ready for a start as soon as the transport 
kI. ill at Elba* should arrive. The evacuation of tomea w;m 
complete, though the ships remained another w«-rk m its 
waters. 

The , Spanish fleet eoiit inn* d eruUing to the northward of 
the island, and was every day sighted by the Hfitish lookout 
frigates, Jem a held grimly on, expecting the appearance uf 
the seven ships of Admiral Man, who had Wen ordered to re* 
join him. That officer, however* acting on Id?* own respond* 
hi lit y, weakly buttressed l»v the opinion of a munci) of' hm 
captains, had returned to England natlmrv to bin instructions. 
The rommaiider iierhief, ignorant of this Mep, w;n left. in the 
sorely perplexing situation of having hi# fleet divided into 
t wo parts, each distinctly inferior to the Spanish force alone, 
of twenty six ships, not to sjtcnk of the Ereueh in Toulon, 
! duler tlie eomlit ions, the only thing that could I*m done mm 
to await his subordinate. in the apjtoittfed sjiot, until the lust 
moment. By the 24 of Novojiitier further delay had beisomu 
impossible, from the approuehiog failure of provi*tf»u#» On 
that flay, therefore, the fleet weighed, und after n tedious 
passage anchored on the first of I Hw tuber at Gibraltar* 
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There Nelson remained until the loth of the month, when 
he temporarily quitted the ** Captain/* hoisted his broad pen- 
dant on Imard the frigate 4i Mitierve/’ and, taking with him 
one frigate besides, returned into the Mediterranean upon a 
detaeiied mission of importance. 

Nelson's last services in ('orsiea were associated with the 
momentary general collapse of the British operations and in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean ; and his final duty, by a curious 
coincidence, was to abandon the position which he more than 
any other man had been instrumental in securing. Yet, amid 
these d isecm raging cmmmstanees, his renown had been steadily 
growing throughout the year which may justly he looked 
upon as closing the first stage in the. history of British Sea 
Power during the wars of the* French Revolution, and as 
clearing the way for lii.s own great eureer, which in the re- 
possession of the Mediterranean reached its highest, plane, 
and there continued in unabated glory till Urn hour of his 
death. It was imt merely the exceptional brilliancy of his 
deeds at Cape St. Vincent, now noon to follow, great and due 
tingnished as those were, which designated him to men in 
power as beyond dispute the coming chief of the British 
Navy; it was the long antecedent period of unswerving con* 
iimtaneo in strenuous action, allowing no flagging of earnest* 
ness for it moment to appear, no chance for service, however 
small or distant, to puss unimproved. It was the same unre- 
mitting pressing forward, which had brought him so vividly 
to the front in the abortive fleet actions of the previous year, 
>■ -• an impulse born* partly, of native eagerness for fame, partly 
of /eal for tin* interests of Ids country and his profession. 
“ Min*’ is all honour; so much for t he Navy ! M as he wrote, 
somewhat incoherently, to hi;* brother, alluding to ii disap- 
pointment about prize money. 

Nelson himself had an abundant, luit not an exaggerated, 
nnmvimmirmi of this increase of reputation ; and he knew, 
too, that Ip* wm Imt reaping as he had diligently wowed. ** If 
credit and honour in the service are desirable, 1 ' he tells Ids 
brother, ** t have my full share, 1 have never lost an upper* 
t.iiidty of distinguishing myself, not only m a gallant man, 
but m having 11 head ; for, of the numerous plans 1 have laid, 
not one h m failed.” ••You wall be informed from my lata 
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letters/' he writes tu his wife, “that. Sir John Jr* h-. has Midi 
*111 opinion of In \ r» »uduei , that III* H umny emry iiiflitenny 
both public and private, with land Sj »-ne.*r, fm in % emd imo 
auoe on tills ,stat mn ; and I am nituu \*«u luted, !<**d t he 
superior pleasure of known u r, t hat m\ integrity and plainness 
C it condui t arc the eaUar * d my I M ' i i i Imp! i 2 < #||* |Mtl, !o I hr 
reeei\ ing in** a a a person w h« *m u-« eouunanderMU ehnd would 
wish t*» keep under hi* the:. Sir J* dm w.e» a j»ri|rrt *d ranger 
it) Hit*, l.hrreJojv 1 fee] til** tnofr ti lltrr* li ; and wh**U I 1 rtfrrt 
that 1 ha vr had I hr unbounded confidence *«t three command 
crsdu ehhd . I earned hut h**d a *■** UMnai-i pnde, and ! hat | 
possess abilitie a” “It my eharaetej- r» knm% »»/’ hr wi ites to 
the (temiest* <I«»vrnuu«*nt f w ht* h kmm it well, 44 it wdl hr 
credited that this tdoekade j*d Leghorn j will hr attended tu 
with U degree of rigour unexampled Hi the present Ward* “ It 
has pleased i *ud this war/* be tolls the 1 hike of i ‘Lmnn*, 
“hot only to give lit** Imjuriil op|*oti unities of nltmimig my- 
self an officer worthy of trust, hut also to |*r»*sj*er all tu y tut 
dertakihgs in tin* highest degree, I have had the extreme 
good fort tu us not only to la* not turd m my tmiitr4aatr hue of 
duty, hut also to obtain thr repeated approbation of 1 1 in 
Majesty’* Minister* at Turin, tb-noa-, and Naples, as w-eJJ as 
of the Viceroy of t Wsiea, lor nay conduct tu thr ‘rations 
opinions 1 hilVI* ln«cti called ujauti to give ; attd 1UV judgment 
Isdng formed from common setme, I have n*n* r y*-i l men 
mistaken/’ 

Already nt times his coiiKciuiistti*** of ilmtiucv »<«ti among 
men Iwdruys mimeihiug of that childlike*, delighted vainly, 
half unwitting, which was afterward forced into «*&uU.'mut 
growth mid tlistiinlidul prominence, hy I hr tawdry flatteries of 
Lady Hamilton and the Court of Naple*, Now, et preyed f *# 
one who had a right to ail Ida confidence and to fdaare nil his 
honors, it challenges rather tin? symjmfhy limit flu* rritmisin 
of tin* render, 44 1 will rtdaie atmlhrr iiiirrd*it#% all vanity U* 
mynidf, hut you will (tartako of it ; A ja.omoti srnii, mr », I**u«*r, 
and din*uM*d a«s follmvs, 1 Horatio N*dsou, «#»ui**vid Oti l«dtig 
nsk«nl how h«* could direct in such a manner, Iiw answer* m n 
large party, was, * Sir, there in hut otic Horatio X«d***n in ilio 
world/ I am known fhmnglimit I tally / 1 lie eon tin ties ; l# not n 
Kingdom, or State, where my naiin* will 1« forgot t«*«», Tliw 
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is my ( ia/.ettc, Probably my services may la* forgotten by 
th«* groat', by the lime i got home; but my mind will not for- 
got, nor cease t ** feel, a degree of consolation and of applause 
su|n»rior to undeserved rewards. Wherever them is anything 
to | it * doiio, them Providence is sura to direct my ( Ted it. 

must be given me in spite of envy. Had ail my notions boon 
gazetted, not otto fortnight would have passed during tho 
wind** war nithout a letter from mo. Even tho French re- 
spect mo/' A ft or tho conclusion of tho campaign, when on 
tho way io < Ida altar, ho tolls her again : ** Ho not Hatter your- 
so I f that i shall bo rewarded ; 1 expect nothing, and thoroforo 
shall not bo disappointed : the pleasure of my own mind will 
bo my roward. I am more interested, and fool a groat, or sails** 
faction, in obtaining yours and my father's applause limn that 
of all the world beside..** The w hulrsome l*a lance between 
self rosjrt'ct and a laudable desire for tho esteem of men was 
plainly unimpaired. 

Though do void of conspicuous events, the year 17tM5, from 
the opening of the campaign, early in April, up to the nvucuu- 
tiuii of the Mediterranean, had been to Nelson one of constant 
and engrossing occupation. Them in therefore little mention 
by bint of Ids private nffairn and feelings. In the home norm* 
sjtondenee there is no diminution in the culm tenderneHM of 
affection always shown by him towards his wife and father, 
who continued to live together ; rather, perhaps, flu* expres- 
sions to Mrs. Nelson are more demonstrative than heldm, pos- 
sibly because letters Were less frequent. tbit them is nothing 
thrilling in flic “aemraneeof my unabated and steady aflec- 
tausg whieh, if pussibbs is increasing by that propriety of 
conduct which you pur ate/ 1 He is clearly^ sat infied to remain 
n way ; the p.jfh of honor has no rival in his heart; there is no 
suggestion of an inward struggle between two musters, no 
feeling of ahmeuineu no petulant discontent with utieitfty mtr- 
roundings, or longing for the presence of an almont mistress, 
lie* fjiiiet English home, flu* little but neat cottage,** attracts, 
indeed, with its senso of rejtose, — u I ahull not be very sorry 
to see England again. I am grown old and battered to pieces, 
amt require m*»iie repair# M — hut the nuignet fails to deflect 
the needle • not even n jmmeptiblo vihmtion of the will in 
produced* 
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Yet, while thus engrossed in the war, eager I* a* personal 
distinction and for the military honor ot his count ri, he appar- 
ently sees in it little object beyond a mere struggle b »r superi- 
ority, and lias no conception of the broader and deeper issues 
at stake, the recognition of which intensified and Mistainrd 
the resolution of the peace-loving minnler, who tleii directed 
the policy of Great Britain. Uf t hi* ie 4 huusclt gi*e* the proof 
in a furious anecdote. Ah Algerine ntliciul visiting the *‘t'ap- 
tain ” otT Leghorn, Nelson asked him wh\ the I>c\ wo mid tmt 
make peace with the Genoese and Neapolitans f«»r they would 
pay well for immunity, as the American* at that pencil always 
did, II i h answer was: ** If we mule* peace w u U m cry one, 
wliat is tin* l>ey to do with his shi j ** \\ liat a reason t*»r 

carrying on a naval war ! ** said Nelson, when writing t best my 
to Jervis; “ hut has our minister a letter «*u«* f*»t the jirmeitt ? M 
Jervis, a traditional Whig, and opposed in Fariiameut to the 
war, probably sympathized with this view, and m any rj-?*e the 
incident shows the elo.se confidence existing Itelwecii the tw o 
officers ; hut it also indicates how narrowly \els«ut*s genius 
and unquestionable acuteness of intellect confined themselves, 
at that time, to the sphere in which he was vimhly acting. In 
this he presents a marked contrast to Bonaparte, whose r«*:4* 
less intelligence and impetuous imagination reached out in 
many tliffaiions, and surveyed from a lofty height the fearing 
of all things, far ami near, upon the destinies of France, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Evacuation - op Elba. — Night Combat with Two Spanish Frig- 
ates. — Battle of Cape St. Vincent. — Nelson Promoted to 
Hear- Admiral. — Services before Cadiz. 

December, 1796-June, 1797. Age, 38. 

“TTTHEIT we quitted Toulon,” wrote Nelson to his old 
W captain, Locker, while on the passage to Gibraltar, 
u I remember we endeavoured to reconcile ourselves to 
Corsica ; now we are content with Elba — such things are.” 
Even this small foothold was next to be resigned. Upon 
reaching Gibraltar, Jervis received orders from the Admiralty 
to evacuate the island. 

This was the duty upon which Nelson was so soon de- 
spatched again to the Mediterranean. Though “most im- 
portant,” wrote he to his wife, “ it is not a fighting mission, 
therefore be not uneasy.” The assurance was doubtless 
honestly given, but scarcely to be implicitly accepted in view 
of his past career. Leaving the admiral on the evening of 
December 14, with the frigates “Blanche” and “Minerve,” 
his commodore’s pendant lying in the latter, the two vessels, 
about 11 i\ m. of the 19th, encountered two Spanish frigates 
close to Cartagena. The enemies pairing off, a double action 
ensued, which, in the case of the “ Minerve,” ended in the 
surrender of her opponent, “La Sabina,” at half-past one in 
the morning. Throwing a prize-crew on board, the British 
ship took her late antagonist in tow and stood away to the 
southeast. At half-past three another Spanish frigate came 
up, and, in order to meet this fresh enemy on fairly equal 
terms, the “Minerve” had to drop her prize. The second fight 
began at 4.30, and lasted half an hour, when the Spaniard 
hauled off. With daylight appeared also two hostile ships- 
of-thc-line, which had been chasing towards the sound of the 
guns. These had already been seen by the “ Blanche,” which 
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w us by tli # *111 prevented from taking jh»s session of h»- r ant ago- 
nist, a R** r the latter struck. The pursuit !a>iod through flu* 
day, t Iit% “ Minerve ’■ lining hard preyed m consequence of 
tin* injuries received by all her masts during the engagement ; 
but both British frigates succeeded in shaking *»t! fla ir | *u i 
suers. 4i La Sabina" was recaptured ; she had already hot 
one mast, and the remaining two wnv seen to g**over the side 
as she was hriugingdo, when tin* enemy overtook h«-r. If is 
interesting to mite that her captain, IM* Jacobi Sluart, iu'« 
descended from the British royal bume **t Stuart. IB, with 
many of his crew, hud been transferred to lit#* ** Minene/* and 
remained prisoners. 

Nelson reached Port** terra jo a week later, on the tTnh of 
Deeembu*. ‘Min my arrival here/’ wrote he to In « brother, 
4i it was a ball night, and bung attended h\ ihe captains, I 
was received in due form by the (Jeneral, and one particular 
tune was playe«l ; 1 the second was * Buie Britannia/ Fontt 
Italy T am hiaded with compliment*," Having regaid to com- 
parative strength, tin* .net ion was in all respect* mo. *4 creditable, 
but it received additional lustre from bung fought clone to the 
enemy's coast, and in full view* of a force so supmior ns that 
from which escape had been handsomely made, under rondB 
lions requiring b»th steadiness and .h kill. Though on a 'ana, 11 
scale, no such fair stand up tight had !*«eu won in the Medi- 
ter ran can during the war, and the resultant otultuhou was 
heightened by its emit rant with the general dept r-ssum thou 
weighing upon the British cause, Ksfw*mity keen and warmly 
expressed was the satisfaction of the veteran roftutettider no 
chief at Lisbon, who first learned the success of In* valued 
subordinate through Spanish sources, ** J cannot express to 
you, and (/a plain (kick burn, tin* lord $ tigs f undcrtvctii «m the 
receipt of the enclosed bulletin, the truth of w limit 1 cannot 
doubt, as far as relates to your glorious achievement in the 
capture of the Sabina, and dignified retreat from the 
battle ship, vvhhdi deprived yon of your wadUsirn«*d trophy ; 
your laurels were not then within their grasp, and can txtver 
fade/’ 

(general l)e Burgh, who eoiiimande<l the troops §i* Ivllm, had 

1 If is t vcisiif that thin rmiwt have p.i^in.a! tc 
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received no instructions to quit the island, and felt uncertain 
about his course, in view of the navy's approaching departure. 
Nelson’s orders were perfectly clear, but applied only to the 
naval establishment. He recognized the general’s difficulty, 
though he seems to have thought that, under all the circum- 
stances, he might very well have acted upon his own expressed 
opinion, that “the signing of a Neapolitan peace with France 
ought to be our signal for departure.” “The army,” wrote 
Nelson to the First Lord of the Admiralty, “ are not so often 
called upon to exercise their judgment in political measures 
as we are ; therefore the general feels a certain diffidence.” 
He told De Burgh that, the King of Naples having made 
peace, Jervis considered his business with the courts of Italy 
as terminated ; that the Admiralty’s orders were to concen- 
trate the effort of the fleet upon preventing the allied fleets 
from quitting the Mediterranean, and upon the defence of 
Portugal, invaluable to the British as a base of naval opera- 
tions. For these reasons, even if he had to leave the land 
forces in Elba, he should have no hesitation in following his 
instructions, which were to withdraw all naval belongings. 
“ I have sent to collect my squadron, and as soon as they 
arrive, I shall offer myself for embarking the troops, stores, 
&c. ; and should you decline quitting this post, I shall pro- 
ceed down the Mediterranean with such ships of war afs are 
not absolutely wanted for keeping open the communication of 
Elba with the Continent.” 

The necessary preparations went on apace. Vessels were 
sent out to summon the scattered cruisers to the port. A 
frigate was despatched to Naples, to bring back Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, the late Viceroy of Corsica, who, since the abandon- 
ment of the latter island, had been on a diplomatic visit to 
Eome and Naples. It is to this incident that we owe the 
fullest account transmitted of the Battle of Cape St. Vincent ; 
the narrator, Colonel Drinkwater, being then a member of the 
Viceroy’s suite, and attending him upon his return with Nel- 
son’s squadron. The Spanish prisoners were sent to Cartagena 
in a cartel, Nelson restoring to the captain of the “Sabina” 
the sword which he had surrendered. “I felt this consonant 
to the dignity of my Country, and I always act as I feel right, 
without regard to custom.” By the 16th of January all the 
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naval establishment was embarked, ready for departure, 
though some of the ships of war had not yet returned, nor Lad 
the Viceroy arrived. The delay allowed the “Minerve” to 
be completely refitted, two of her masts and most of lier rig- 
ging having to be renewed. 

When Elliot came, it was decided in a consultation between 
him, Nelson, and De Burgh, that the troops should remain. 
The transports had been completely victualled, and so pre- 
pared that every soldier could be embarked in three days. 
With them were left two frigates and a few smaller ships of 
war. On the 29tli of January, Nelson sailed with the rest 
of his force and the convoy, divided into three sections, which 
proceeded for the Straits by different routes, to diminish the 
chances of total loss by capture. Nelson himself, with another 
frigate, the “ Romulus,” in company, intended to make a 
round of the enemy’s ports, in order to bring the admiral the 
latest information of the number of ships in each, and their 
state of preparation. “ I hope to arrive safe in Lisbon with 
my charge,” he wrote to his wife on the eve of sailing, “ but 
in war much is left to Providence : however, as I have hitherto 
been most successful, confidence tells me I shall not fail : and 
as nothing will be left undone by me, should I not always 
succeed, my mind will not suffer; nor will the world, I trust, 
be willing to attach blame, where my heart tells me none 
would be due.” The habit of taking risks had wrought its 
beneficial influence upon mind and temper, when he thus 
calmly and simply reasoned from the experience of the past to 
the prospective fortnight, to be passed in sight of a hostile 
coast, and in waters where he could meet no friendly sail. u It 
has ever pleased Almighty God to give his blessing to my en- 
deavours,” was his New Year greeting to his father at this time. 

During this month in Elba a slight political reference shows 
how his views and purpose were changing with the rapidly 
shifting political scene. In this hour of deepening adversity 
he no longer looks for peace, nor seeks the reason for the 
current war, which a few months before he had failed to find. 
a As to peace, I do not expect it; Lord Malmesbury will come 
back as he went. But the people of England will, I trust, be 
more vigorous for the prosecution of the war, which can alone 
insure an honourable peace.” 


NAVAL K VAcTATlON <>F KLBA 


The “ Miner ve ” and the Konmhts " looked first into tin? 
old British anchorage in San Fiorenxo Buy, which was found 
deserted. Standing thence to Toulon, they remained forty- 
eighf hours oil* that port, in which wen* to bo noon no ships in 
condition for sailing. From them they paused off Barcelona, 
showing French colors, but without succeeding in drawing out 
any vessel there lying. The wind not being fair for Minorca, 
where Nelson had purposed to reeonnoitro Port Mahon, the* 
frigates next went to < ‘.trtagenn, and ascertained that tin* great 
Spanish licet* was certainly not there. Ah Toulon also had 
been found empty, it seemed (dear that it had gone to the 
westward, the more m an the most probable information indi- 
eated that the naval enterprises of the French and their allies 
at that time were to be outside of tin* Mediterranean. Nelson 
therefore pushed ahead, and on the tM It of February the 
u Mi nerve 11 and Ihuiiulus *’ anchored in (iibraltar. All three 
divinities fmm Flba passed tin* Straits within the same forty* 
eight hours. 

The Spanish grand fleet had lieen seen from the 'Hock, four 
clays before, standing to the westward into the Atlantic, Two 
nhi ps»of-llie«liin« and a frigate had been detached from it, with 
supplies tor the Spanish lines before f iihmitar, and had 
iincliored at the head of the bay, where they still were when 
Nelson arrived. Cin I ward them had also l men sent the two 
British lieutenants and the .seamen, who Ueeame prisoners 
when tier* “Sabina" was recaptured. Their exidiange was 
effected, for which alone* Nelson was willing to wadi, Tim 
fact that the Spanish tbol had gone towards Jervis's remh*/- 
vosci, and the mitt inuanei* of easterly winds, which would 
tend l«* drive them still farther in the name direction, gave 
him uneasy pmmouif bum of that coming battle which it would 
“break his heart" fn miss. It was, besides, part of bis in* 
grained military philosophy, fewer absent from bin careful 
ftiittd, that a fair wind may fall or shift. “The object of a, 
Ni*a-'ortleer in to embrace the happy moment which now and 
then offers, •• it may be to day, it may be never, M Hegretting 
lit this moment the Ion* even of a tide, entailed by tin* engage* 
incut* of the Viceroy* wliom he had to carry in Jervis, and 
therefore could not leave, lie wrote, •* ! fear it wvxtt'vfy wind/ 1 
Tit** t’roviflcuei) its which he so often expresses bin rtd tutus*, 
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iio\v as cm in at iy other occasions* ut*i n**i tor sake I h«* dump'd 
non, who never by sluggishness or prcMimpt o*n tom hr- * *| *j n » r 
iu ni tics. The wind held fair until tie- ttohm Lebrn.u \ , w h^n 
Nelson rejoined the eoiitmumtor-ni -chi* 1. lira! ue*to ii 1 a i K t *** | 
to the westward, and the t* 41* iug thy wm.i tough! lie* BuiUe 
of <\tj»e St* Vincent. 

Taken in its entirety, tie* *«i tins n«,tn\ f • *r ?.*« *t i «-n 

mission to Klha is .singularly eh.iriwton -n*-, m*{ muy m Neo 
sun's own <|usii?i*‘% but :ib»* «*f tin which, 
whatever the origin attributed to th«*ui 1?;* * nm or that person, 
impress upon a man’s * arerr t to* '«ump to “ toriunuto, An 
erraml purely of evasion, no? ju imtot to prone nnpmlute’e, 
but for an object essentially ^undn v, o rcaum in a night 
combat of unusual bn 1 Suit icy, which w«n*id ptoUftov mu \uiw 
1m*cu fought at all could the British have w*-ti tie' <o erwtedm ■ 
ing force ready to descend uj#m rompieror und competed 
alike. Will* every spar wounded, and a h«»-n >*«• ttoH m sight, 
tins M Mi nerve '' nevertheless makes good tor Mr«nf, S-*h« 
tury, in an enemy’s sea, she roams it will* premeditated 
deliberateness* escaping molestation, and, except m the first 
instance* even detection. She carries the fortune* of a thesut 
yet unknown, who is read) to slake them at any imuncht l»*i 
adequate cause; but everything works together, n»4 merely 
for his preservation, but to bring him up Juto in tine* tot l to’ 
exceptional action, which showed there wm more to lain than 
even Ids untiring energy and fearlessness had un far d<**yuon 
it rated. As when, in later year*, hunting anxiety pte*#e«i 
him to hasten after Vdtoneme, yet faded to dotcom fmi**' 
him as to cause the neglect of any preparation ewntuil U 
due provision for the atamtono.l Meditet ranean ; ««» now, wilt 
every power at highest ieiedmi to rejoin the admiral, eagn 
not hi wash* a moment-, he mars Ids diligence In- no precipi 
taney, he grudges no hour necessary to tie* rounded rom 
pletion of the present task, — to see, and know, and do, nl; 
that can Is* seen and done. He might almost have tn*e«| 
again, literally, the expression Itetote fjuotrd ; ** I have n»»i 
a thought on any subject sejjunited from the iunnediat^ object 
of my command.” 

Leaving the ** IhitmtlitH ” in fiibralhtr, the ## Minerve " sailer! 
again mi the 11th. The Sjianish ships*«>rthedme followed 
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her at once. The east wind blows in wild and irregular puffs 
upon the anchorages immediately under the lofty Bock, where 
the frigate lay. Farther up, where the Spaniards were, it 
crosses the low neck joining the peninsula to the mainland, 
and is there more equable and more constant. The “ Minerve ” 
was consequently at a disadvantage until she got fairly from 
under its lee, and the chase through the Straits became close 
enough to draw the idlers of the town and garrison in crowds 
to the hillsides. It soon became evident that the leading 
ship-of-the-line was gaining upon the frigate, and the latter 
cleared for action. Nelson had but a poor opinion of the 
Spanish navy of his day, and doubtless chose, before surren- 
dering, to take his chance of one of those risks which in war 
often give strange results. He said to Drinkwater that he 
thought an engagement probable, but added, “Before the Dons 
get hold of that bit of bunting I will have a struggle with them, 
and sooner than give up the frigate, I ’ll run her ashore.” 

About this time the officers’ dinner was announced. Drink- 
water went below, and was just congratulating Lieutenant 
Hardy, who had been captured in the “ Sabina,” upon his ex- 
change, when the cry “ Man overboard ! ” was heard. The party 
dispersed hurriedly, in sympathy with the impulse which in- 
variably causes a rush under such circumstances ; and Drink- 
water, running to the stern windows, saw a boat already 
lowering with Hardy in it, to recover the man, who, however, 
could not be found. The boat therefore, making signal to that 
effect, soon turned to pull to the ship. The situation was ex- 
tremely embarrassing, not to say critical ; on the one hand, 
the natural reluctance to abandon any one or anything to the 
enemy, on the other, the imminent risk of sacrificing the ship 
and all concerned by any delay, — for the leading Spaniard, by 
himself far superior in force, was nearly within gunshot. 
Temperament and habit decide, in questions where reason has 
little time and less certainty upon which to act; by nature and 
experience Nelson was inclined to take risks. It . was evident 
the boat could not overtake the frigate unless the latter’s way 
was lessened, and each moment that passed made this step 
more perilous, as the pursuer was already overhauling the 
“ Minerve.” “ By God, I ’ll not lose Hardy ! ” he exclaimed : 
“back the mizzen-topsail.” The ship’s speed being thus 
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checked, tin* boat came alongside, and the party scruiubii'd «m 
hoard. Singular! y rituu^h, the enem y, dmeoncrrted by N « - ! s • *n\s 
action, stopped also, to allow lus *•* nir*« »rl. !»» cmuo up,' -a 
measure wholly inexcusable, and only 1** b»* accounted for !»y 
that singular moral effect produced in lii.mv nma by it sudden 
and unexpected occurrence. Tim daring deed had I hcjvtore 
the happiest results of a MnLagmn, and 1 he frigate wan 
troubled no further. 

Steering that night to the southward, I** throw *41 law | mr- 
suers, the u Minerva; ” found h* r^dl unexpectedly m l he midst 
of a fleet, which, from the signals mad*-, was evidently not 
that of Jervis, and therefore mu 4 be h»*4 ih«. Tic* lia/y 
atmosphere veiled the British innate h'«»m dose * ihserv.i! j**u, 
and, by conforming her movements to tier,,** *4 t he strangers, 
she escaped suspicion. Nelson was uncertain whether if was 
the Spanish grand Heel, or, possibly, a detached body proceed- 
lag to the West Indies, He had heard a rumor <4 Midi an 
expedition, and tin? impression was probably continued by 
these ships being met when steering southerly from the 
Straits; (hulr/g the known tlestinaf hm *4 the grand fleet, l«dng 
north. As tin* British eoinmereial interests in the Caribbean 
were of the first importance, and would be nm*di endangered, 
he told Drink water, who lay awake in his cot, that, if he be* 
came convinced the ships in sight were bound therm he should 
give up tint attempt to join the eoiiiniatuh^rnmched, and shmild 
start at once for the Islands, to forewarn them of the approach* 
itig danger. The colonel mm naturally startled fit the pro*|trct 
of an involuntary trip across the Atlantic, and represented 
thn equally urgent necessity -—us lie thought of deivi# and 
the British Dahinet getting the information, which Elliot was 
bringing, of the views and intention* of the Italian govern- 
ments. This Nelson admitted, but replied that fm thought tie* 
other consideration greater, and that —the condition arising 
— he must do as he had said. The incident illustrates the 
activity of his mind, in comprehending instantly t he singular 
opportunity thrust uin?X|*re.led!y uf*m him, m well u« the 
readiness to accept rosjioiisiliilify ami to follow hi# **tvn jndg* 
uieht, which hr* showed on so many oilier weaid* ms, Smth l#.*ffire 
and after this. 

Litter in the night the hostile ships went about, evidioicitig 
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thereby a desire to keep to windward, which pointed much 
morn toward (‘ads/, than to any western destination. The 
Minerve. ” imitated them, but altered her course so as to 
edge away gradually from her dangerous neighbors. Nelson, 
some time after, again entered the cabin, and told Drink- 
water and Elliot, the latter having also waked, that he had 
got dear of the enemy, hut that at daylight the course 
would he altered so as to sight them once more, if they were 
really going west. Should it proveto be so, they must make 
up their minds to visit the West Indies, Nothing, however, 
being seen during the Pith, the commodore, satisfied at last 
that he had been in the midst of the grand Heel, hastened on, 
and towards noon of the ldt.li joined t he admiral. Ihd’ore do- 
ing so, some of the Spaniards were again sighted. 'They had 
been seen also by the regular Pritish lookouts, one at least of 
which had kept touch with them through the preceding days 
of hazy weather. Nelson, after an interview with Jervis, 
went on board the “Eaptain,” where his broad pendant wan 
again hoisted at f» i\ m. 

At daybreak, the position of the two fleets was twenty-five 
tidies west of (‘ape St. Vincent, a headland on Urn Portuguese 
coast, a hundred and fifty miles northwest of Cadiz. During 
the night the wind had shifted from the eastward to west by 
south, and, being now fair, the Spaniards were running for 
their port, heading about eusEsoutheusi; but they were in 
disorder, and were divided into two priueipal fragments, of 
which the headmost, and therefore leewardmost, numbered six. 
ships. It was separated from the other division of twenty-one 
by a space of six or eight miles. In the whole force, of 
twenty sev**n ships, there were seven of three decks, the leant 
of which earned one hundred and twelve guns; the remainder 
were principally seventy fours, there being, however, one of 
eight y Jour guns. Jervis's fleet consisted of fifteen ships-of* 
the-line, — - two of one hundred gnus, four of ninety eight or 
ninety, eight seventy-fours, and one, sixty-four. From the 
intelligence received the previous day of the enemy’s proxim- 
ity, the admiral kept the command throughout the night in 
two columns, in close order, a format, ion suited by its com- 
pactness to a Im/y night, and at the same time manageable in 
enae of encountering mi enemy suddenly. The course was 
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south hy west, almost perpendicular to that of the Spaniards. 
Tin* two Hoots won* thus running, ono from tho west a ard, and 
the utlu*r from the north want, to a common crossing, 1 

At Hay light the enemy's Hoot was partly visible to tho 
loading ships of the British columns. As t ho morning ad* 
vanecd, and the situation developed, it was seen that tho 
Spanish line was long and straggling, and the gap l*egait to 
show. As tin* British wore heading dirootly towards it, 
Jervis ordered a halbdu/en of his ships, w hioh were all still 
under moderate canvas, to press *»n and interpose between 
the enemy’s divisions. An hour or so later he made the 
signal to form the single column, whudi was 'the usual fight- 
ing order of those days. The fieri being already properly 
disposed for mameuvres, this change of order was effected, 
to use his own words, “ with the utmost *•« h nH T XcImui’h 
ship was thirteenth in the new order, therefor** nearly the 
last Next after him calm* t he sixty Tour, the ** Ihademy 1 
while CctlltugWfMttl, in tho •“ Kxeell«»nf,” brought up the rear. 
Immediately ahead of Nelson was the ** Harfletir,* 1 carrying 
the flag of erne of the junior admirals, to whom naturally fell 
the eonmiand in that part of the line. 

Three of the larger Spanish body succeeded in eroding 
ahead of tho British eohmin and joining the |ee group* thus 
raised to nine ships. No others were aide to effect this, tho 
headmost British ships anticipating them in the gap, Jer* 
vis’s plan was to pass lietween their two divisions with his 
one column, protracting this sejiaruiton, then to go nUmt in 
succession and attack the eighteen to windward, bemuse their 
comrades to leeward could not help them in any .short lime. 
This was done. The leu ships did attempt to join those to 
windward By breaking through tint British order, bill were 
ho roughly handled that they gave it up and continued to 
the south 'Southwest, hoping to gain a t letter <ip|*»rttitiilv. 
The weather ships, on this other hand, finding they could not 
| las s, steered to the northward, — nearly |itirali«d, but «§#§»*< 
site, to this course which both the British and Ihdr own Jen 
group were then following, 

A heavy cannonade now ensued, erndi ItriU*h stop engag- 
ing an its batteries came to l*ear f through the ndvatims «f the 
1 8«e Plate, Pigute 1, 
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column to the south-south west. After an hour of this, the 
admiral made the, signal to tack in sueeession. This was 
instantly obeyed by the leader, the u Oulloden,” which was 
expecting it T and each following ship tacked also as it reached 
the sunn* point. But as the Spaniards were continually re- 
coding from this point, which the British rear was approach- 
ing, it was evident that in time the latter would leave 
uncovered the ground that had so far separated the two 
hostile divisions. This the Spanish admiral expected to be 
his opportunity ; it proved to he Nelson's. 

At 1 v. M.d by Nelson’s journal, the “ Captain,” standing 
south by west, had come abreast the rearmost of the eigh- 
teen weather ships, having passed the others. He then 
noticed that the leaders of that body were hearing up be- 
fore the wind, to the eastward, to cross behind the British 
column. If this were carried out unmolested, they could 
join tin* lee ships, which heretofore had been separated from 
them by the centre and rear of the British line, and at this 
moment were not very far distant, being still engaged with 
the British centre; or else, so Nelson thought, they might 
fly Indore the wind, making ineffective all that had been 
dime so far. u To prevent either of their schemes from tak- 
ing effect, I ordered the* ship to Im wore, and passing between 
the Disdain and Excellent, at a quarter past one o’clock, was 
engaged with the headmost, and of course lecwardmost of 
the Spanish division. The ships which I know were, the 
Santissima Trinidad, !2f>; San Josef, 11 li; a Salvador del 
Mttstdo, 112; ,J San Nicolas, HO ; 3 another first, rate, and 
seventy dour, names not known. I was immediately joined 
and most nobly supported by the Culloden, (Japtain Trou- 
tiridgi*. The Spanish fleet, 3 from tint wishing (l suppose) to 
have a decisive battle, lauded to the wind, [again] on the 
larWrd tack, whieh brought the ships afore-mentioned to 
he the lee ward most and sterumont ships in their fleet.” 

By this sjsHdanemiH and maiden net, for which he had no 
authority, by signal or otherwise, except hm own judgment 
find quick percept iotm, Nelson entirety defeated the Spanish 
liioveiiifUit* Devoting hm own ship to a most unequal atm* 

* ♦%** Hum, figure X n BjtfiUiml. 

1 Thai K llw wither ttiviakm, - th« rightom »!dj*n. 
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test, he gained time for the approaching British van to route 
up, ami carry on the work they had ai ready begun when first 
passing these ships - — Udore the moment ot tacking. The 
British column being thru in a V shape, ■— pari uii nip* lack, 
part on the other, the point ui the V being that of lacking, "»■- 
he ha.st.ened across, by a short rut, Inna the rear oi one arm 
of the V to a position on the other side, inward which t he 
van was advancing, hut which it, being imu-c distant, emihl 
not reach as noon as he, and therefore not to as g*»o*i effect. 
To quote Jervis's words rmiecnung thin incident, **<Jnjuime 
don* Nelson, who was in the rear on the starboard tack, ftm/; 
tin * had on the larboard, and eontnimled very inm h to the 
fortune of the day.” On the inHdleet ual side, the side uf 
skill, tins is what he did; on the sale ui \alor, n, i% t # * In* 
said that he did it for the moment single-handed. The “Chib 
loden,*' the actual leader, came up diottly* followed alter wards 
by the u Blenheim ; ” and the •• Kseellent*' was ordered by 
Jervis to imitate Nelson's movement, and strengthen the 
operation which he had initialed. It was the concent ration 
of these ships at the point which NVUon seized, and for n 
moment held alone, that decided the day , and it was there 
that the fruits of victory were chiefly reaped. 

It must not be understood, of course, that all the honors 
of the day are to be claimed for NcIsmu, even conjointly with 
those present with him at the erueia! moment. Much was 
doing both before ami alter, which contributed materially to 
the aggregate results, some of which were mi used by the 
very reluctance of men of solid military qualities to desist 
from seeking enemies still valid, in order to enjoy what 
Nelson called the ** parade of taking §siss*oedon of" limit, en 
enemies.” It seems probable that more Spanish ship* might 
have been secured, had it not l#*en for the eager nett* of 
Home British vessels to push on to new enmU'iH, Uni, 
while fully allowing the merits of many others, from the 
euiiimatiderdn eliief down, it is true of St. Vincent, m of most 
battles, that tin* re was a particular moment on which *ucw*{4 
or failure hinged, and that n\nm the luaioit then taken de* 
pended the chief outcome, — a decisive iwunntit, in abort. 
That moment was when the enemy attempted, with good 
proHjmet, to effect the junction which Nelson foiled. An 
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Colliugwood afterwards summed up t lit* matter : ‘‘The high- 
tast rewards are due to you and Culloden ; you formed Urn 
plan of attack, — we were only acccssoricn to the Dons 1 ruin; 
for had they got on the other tack, they would have been 
sooner joined, and the business would have been less 
complete/* 

When < ‘oiiiuj'wood rame up with the “ Excellent, 11 the 
“Captain 11 was praetieaily disabled for further movement, 
had lost lira \ i 1 y in mein and was without immediate support. 
The “ Culloden ” had dropped astern, crippled, as had two of 
the Spanish vessels ; the M Blenheim,' 1 after passing the “ ( ’ul- 
loden *’ and the u Captain/’ between t.htuu and Urn enemy, had 
drawn ahead. The “ Excellent,” steering between the two 
Spanish ships that had fallen behind, lived into both of them, 
and Nelson thought both then struek ; but ( ’nil ingwood did 
not stop to secure them, “ Captain Collingwood,'* says Neb 
son in his ueeouut, “ disdaining the parade (d‘ taking posses- 
sion of beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed up, with every 
sail set, to save his old friend and messmate, who was to 
appearance in a enthral state. The Excellent ranged up 
wit Iiin ten feet of the San Nicolas, giving a most tremendous 
fire. Tin* San Nicolas lulling up, the San Josef fell on hoard 
her, ami tin* Excellent passing on for the Hantuwinm Trinidad, 
the Captain resumed * her mtuation abreast of them, and ehrne 
alongside. At this time the Captain having lost her forefop* 
mast, not u sail, shroud/ 1 or rope, left, her wheel shot away, 
and incapable of further service in the line, or in chase, 1 
directed Captain Miller to put the helm umtarbourd, ami call* 
in it for flic hoarders, ordered them to board /* n 

The “Captain" fetched alongside of the “San Nicola*," her 
lunv touching the lee (star hoard) quarter of the Spanish ves- 
sel, her Hpritaail yard hooking in the other’** mi ///am shrouds* 
Commander Berry, a very young man, who had lately been 
first lieutenant of the “Captain," leaped actively into the 
fid//en chaitiHf tiie first on tmard the enemy; ho was quickly 
Hisp|«>rted l»y others, who passed over by the Npritaail yard. 
Tim captain of the ship was in the net of following, at the 

1 Tfiiit 1 % we left in, 

1 8l)r<m*U are Ur&* mpa which mipftort the mtoU. 

» H**« PUt**, Eigtint *1. 
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head of his men, when Nelson stopped him. “No, Miller,” 
he said, “ I must have that honour ; ” and he directed him to 
remain. One of the soldiers of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, who 
were serving on hoard as marines, broke open the upper 
quarter-gallery window of the “San Nicolas,” and through 
this Nelson entered, with a crowd of followers, to find himself 
in the cabin of the enemy’s ship. The doors being fastened, 
they were held there a few moments, while Spanish officers 
from the quarter-deck discharged their pistols at them ; but 
the doors were soon broken down, and the party, after firing a 
volley, sallied on the spar deck, which the enemy yielded to 
them, — a Spanish commodore falling by the wheel as he 
retreated. Berry had by this time reached the poop, where 
he hauled down the colors, while Nelson passed to the forward 
part of the ship, meeting on his way several Spanish officers, 
who, being by this time in the hands of British seamen, gave 
up to him their swords. The Spanish guns on the lower 
decks still continued firing for some moments, apparently at 
the “Prince G-eorge,” which had passed to leeward of the 
“ Captain,” and now kept her batteries playing upon the hull 
of the “ San Nicolas ” forward of the part where the “ Cap- 
tain” touched her. 

At this moment a small-arm fire was opened from the stern 
galleries of the “ San Josef ” upon the British party in the 
“ San Nicolas.” Nelson caused the soldiers to reply to it, 
and ordered reinforcements sent to him from the “ Captain.” 
Parties were stationed at the hatchways of the “ San Nicolas ” 
to control the enemy and keep them below decks, and then the 
boarders charged again for the Spanish three-decker. Nelson 
was helped by Berry into her main chains ; but he had got no 
farther before a Spanish officer put his head over the rail and 
said they surrendered. “Prom this most welcome informa- 
tion,” continues Nelson, in his narrative, “it was not long 
before I was on the quarter-deck, when the Spanish captain, 
with a bow, presented me his sword, and said the admiral was 
dying of his wounds below. I asked him, on his honour, if 
the ship were surrendered ? he declared she was ; on which I 
gave him my hand, and desired him to call to his officers and 
ship’s company, and tell them of it — which he did ; and on 
the quarter-deck of a Spanish First-rate, extravagant as the 
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story may seem, did l receive tin* .swords of vanquished Span- 
iards ; which, as I received, l gave to William Kearney, one of 
my bargemen, who put them with the greatest sangfroid under 
his arm. I was surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant 
Pierson, BlHh Regiment, John Sykes, John Thomson, Francis 
Cook, all old Agamemnons, and several ot her brave* men, sea- 
men and soldiers: thus fell these ships.” The firing from tin* 
lower derk of the San Nicolas” was by this time stopped, 
and the fc * Prince (ieorge”was hailed that both the enemy's 
vessels were in possession of the British. Tim u Victory,” 
Jervis's flagship, passed a few moments later and cheered, as 
did every ship in the fleet. 

The dramatic, and picturesque surroundings which colored 
the seizure of these two Spanish ships have doubt less given 
an exaggerated idea of the danger and difficulty attending 
the exploit. Jim impression made upon a sympathetic ami 
enthusiastic eye-witness, Sir < filbert Klimt, who saw the 
affair from the decks of the frigate 4 * Lively,” 1ms been trans- 
mitted to posterity with little diminution. “ Nothing hi the 
world wan ever more noble than the transact ion of the Captain 
f rom beginning to end, and tlm glorious group of your ship 
and her two prizes, fast in your gripe, w m never surpassed, 
and 1 darn say never will.” Vet it may better lie looked upon 
m another of those u fortunate ” occurrence* which attend 
ami hi Nelson 1 * career repeatedly attended ~~ the happy meet- 
ing of opjHirtunity and readiness, pouhl less they were heat mi 
ships, but other beaten ships have escaped in general actions 
-■ did at St. Vincent. “1 pretend not to say,” wrote Nelson 
a week later, ** that these ships might not have fell, had 1 not 
Ismrded them ; hut truly it. was far from impossible hut they 
might have- forged into the Spanish fleet as the other two 
ships dal.” He was there, he could do nothing else, lie Haw 
with lib rapid glance that he might do this, and he did it. 
Ami, after all, it was a big thing,-- this tmarding a firaLmte 
ship over the decks of another hostile ship, not inaptly char 
neheri/cil iii the licet m-h ** Nelson** patent bridge,” We must 
mark, too, or wo ahull mbs significant indications of character, 
that the same qualities which led him to the quarter-deck of 
the Him Josef M bad led him but an hour lieforo from the 
rear of tlm fleet to tlm van to save the fight, ~ the ftttme 
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Uf do! raot seriously from tlndr t^flb'immy, I “ont inning to. stand 
wiiltb-soufh w*^t ¥ lifter tin* British Wgan tabbing, I boy at !mt 
gaititnl ground Hiifli* itmtly to ti|» to wu»«lw'{mb tin* ?ndo 

on wldidi thidr otb* 4 r division wan, f si m«»w of tbo now in* 

nvUmbli! jumdioii of a groat, minder «f ^ofi*|iaiattvoly Ir^sb 

sbijiM, inn! of tlm rasuaUi*'* in bis own v«*fc**«ds, thru* dnvidrd 
to disnoiitiiiim ilm iirtimn Ho ordotn*t bn* ||r«**t, U* foim *m I bo 
stnrlsmrd. tank, raivoring tin? four jiri^s nn«! t|i»f 4l f bipbiii! ; ” 
ami with ibis dom* tin* firing mum t^m***!, Tlio H|*aiusii 4i?i» 
hiom miitod, and rarriod off tlodr oflior disabled ^fn|i#* 


ItATTLK UK CAVE ST. ViN( MONT 


Nelson’s account of tin? proceedings of the “Captain” on 
tin* Nth of February, having been published not long 1 after- 
wards, apparently by bin authority, was challenged as in- 
correct by Vine-Admiral William Parker, commanding the van, 
whose Hag was on board the third British ship, the 44 Prinee 
( ieor^eP’ Parker claimed that the latter, with the “ Blen- 
heim ” anti “Orion,” had I men much eloser to the “ Captain ” 
and ** (hillodeii ’* than was implied in Nelson’s narrative by 
the words, 11 For near an hour, I believe, (but do not pretend 
to be eonvet as to time,) did the Culloden and On plain sup- 
port this apparently, but not really, unequal contest ; when 
the Blenheim, passing lietween us and the enemy, gave us a 
respited* Parker lain) ret l muter the misfortune of a singularly 
involved and obscure style, while in two separate papers he 
contradicted himself more than once on points of detail; but 
the tone of his letter to Nelson was temperate and dignified, 
and he asserted that, “ so different to your statement, very 
soon after you commenced your fire, you had four ships press- 
ing on [Culloden, Blenheim, Prinee George, and Orion], 
almost fin board of each other, (dose in your rear; but” — and 
the admission following must bo noted as well as the charge 
— “ the ships thus pressing upon each other, and the two lot for 
not ft r enoUAjh tthmd to Jlrt? with proprr t'Jfrwf, 1 besides having 
none of Urn enemy’s ships left in the rear for our succeeding 
ships, at forty-three* minutes past one, 1 made the signal to 
fill and stand on*” Parker had also stated, in his log of the 
action* that the brunt fell upon the “Captain,” the “ ( ’ul- 
1* *i hon' ’ and the “ Blenheim,” but more particularly the two 
former, •* from their being iiunv in the van,” 

It appear 1 * to the writer probable that Nelson overestimated 
the period that he and Tmubridge remained uumtpjKuied ; 
time would serin long to the bravest man, when opposed to 
such heavy odds, Parker seems to have reckoned it; to be 
liisiiif fifteen minutes, and he admits that it was impossible 
for him to open fire with proper effect for some time, although 
elnsM on the leads of ill** “Captain ” and the “ Culloden, ” Inn 
euttse In* could not get. abreast of the enemy. All the ships — * ■ 

l Th*' llulks fie* oiliest*. 

3 In lik Mirr I.** Nr!«m this k thirteen, hut rvhlcntly n dip. Ilk leg of 

Ifir &vU*m my* f«rtjetl»iw. 
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Spanish and British - wrtv non mg ahead, j*r*>b;tl *K at not 
very different rat*/?* *»f /peed. The * l tTsm-e i#ei*rge f * rerLunly 
Iseeame in the end aetn*4y aiul e lonely engaged, inurJi of !.!»• 
time with the 4i Kan Josef, ’* a /hip el foree Mi|*erit»r !.*.# her 

own. 

Ntdson/s aremin! in a simple, if somew hat exuliunt, nar- 
rative of the f arts ;t* they p*e*/ed und«-r hi/ t»h*»m ainm ; an*!, 

exeept in the statement t«* whmh Parker they *h* md 

e veil inferential! v * ai ry an imputation u|*«u any one r]/e. 
There was a rede* turn,, though **.*’afn-rjy intended, upon the 
van hIii | * s, which should have l*r«*u, and f’arher say/ were, 
eluHtf behind the ** Cudhideii ; ’* hut tin* attack w.e uj«*n tin* 
extreme rear of the enemy* and N*T»*<n pioUibly hug«»t that 
readers might not understand* as lie did, that the tdap* i*4ini4 
him must need some time to gel up* and that h m «*wu |m*m« 
lion, abreast the enemy’s rear* wan in itself an oKtacle to 
their mulling a pkiee w lienee their baUerieH could Unir, with 
tie* limited train *4' broadside nuns m Oe»M* days, 

Another awl interesting illustration of the itijiMtee a mutt 
may thus unintentionally 4o, through inadvertence, ** afforded 
hy Kelson** aeeouut* of St, Vtneetit, There were two drawn 
up on Imurd the ** f *apfa§ii, M ’ ••■ ■ one by hiiusidf m hi* own 
hand ; the sreond simply signed by him, Miller, and Iterry* 
It is ijiiite evident thill the latter is last’d 4ip«.»n the former, 
much of the jiliraseology Wing ideniirat ; hut tie* whole n* 
toned down in many founts. The n»*tam <« of uunitetiliomd 
injustice m thin. In hm autograph iireonni, Sellout, thinking 
only of hititftelf, 1 speaks of his going with the (murder.*, and 
makes no mention of the captain *4 the ship* Miller, whose 
pwjier business it would ho rather than his. Jn the iwmiott, 
Miller would naturally feel that hi* failure to Imml should 
1 h* accounted for, ami if coittattiw accordingly the statement, 
*‘€ajttaiti Miller was in the very net of going i*S m% | nit, | 
directed hint to remain.** Horry** liiutd alwi appear*; lor 
whereas Kelson 1 * own nrrouni of Uarding the *» Sun Jo#H ** 
simply says, •* I got into tier tli«* published 

^ 1 Itotk papers so* te *4*4 : * A fwr «*$y»«rk* r«?t*flv« |« mpmll In th* !%ji. 
Uhl,** etc. If I* tinf«fltiin*l« th*t Xtowkifl, in jgMtfg ihmm turn fells 

fir»t the mw which, from intent*! Itt4i«nlh»a% I# (In th* jti4giiiPtit) 

flu* Infer in *f*t#. 


CONTUUVEKSV WITH ADMIRAL PARKKR 


copy reads, “Captain Barry assisting me into the main™ 
chains.” 

So too with reference to Barker's controversy. In the first 
draft there occurs the unqualified statement: “Bor an hour 
the < ’allude!! and Captain supported this apparently unequal 
contest," The revision reads: “For near an hour, I believe, 
[inti tin not ju'f tnul fu In' vunwt its to that ',)* did Culloden and 
Captain,” etc. Barker quotes from the revision, which was 
therefore the one published, but does not quote the words 
italicized. Brobably, if the* “ Blenheim ” and the “St. 

( teorge " had had a hand in this revision, then* would have 
been more modification ; but Nelson did not realize where be 
was hurting them, any more than he did in Miller's ease. 

The love of glory, the ardent, desire for honorable dis- 
tinction by honorable deeds, is among the most potent and 
elevating of military motives, which in no breast has burned 
with a purer flame than in that of Nelson; but it is l miter 
that officers leave I he public telling of their own exploits to 
others, and it is evident that Nelson, when taken to task, 
realized uncomfortably that he had. not exercised due thought- 
fulness. Barker refrained from addressing him till he had 
receive*I the printed account. This was not till duly, and Ins 
remonstrance reached Nelson shortly after the loss of his arm 
at Tenerilfe, when on Ids way home for what proved to be a 
tedious and painful recovery. lie was then suffering, not 
only from pain and weakness, but also from discouragement 
about his professional future, which he thought threatened by 
disability, and for these conditions allowance must, be made ; 
but for all this his reply did not compare favorably with 
Barker's h Her, which had been explicit in its complaint tin 
well as moderate in expression. He wrote curtly : “I must 
acknowledge lb** receipt of year letter of the LTftfi of July; 
and, after declaring that f know nothing of the Prince Cleorge 
fill she was hailed from tin* forecastle of the Han Nicola#,® it 
in impossible f ran enter into the subject of your letter.” 

Thi# course was the more ungenerous, lieeause no explana- 
tion, or even admission of in voluntary wrong done, could have 
detracted in the least front the abounding credit due and ae» 

s Aiith«*r*» it die*, 

* IbiiM i« Imvaiiw* tlm *• Mfi«t N io§k* ” liw! wtrrcmiemt. 
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corded to N**ls* »n !**r hr* conduct at St. \ w iu«*li 1 1 m 1 « * • * | 

did not depend u | *Si Urn h *4 1 In* o-m.uncd rump* 
ported, tail ujh.ui fit** rapioify and ■"> uith w hudi Ip* 

had acted aright at a v««ry eiiHeal juia luiv. Thm had been 
done ho openly, under the eyes *4 all !o**n, that 4 c<»uld l«y no 
means l*e hid. Holhugwood had l«one worn • •- lu u, i u words 
which have I teen *pi«*ted. Ihuokwaicr and Lihet had watched 
tin* whole fr*an tin* deck *4 th«*»r Ifigale, Hi*- latter had 
written to him; ** Jo have had any share $u \ rsterday ’.•••4 gh»ry 
is honour enough tor one mauN hie, hut. to have Irm fur**, 
most on Hindi a day could lad h* \ <-ur dcare atone/* The 
eouunanderdn-chief had ciune out !< s greet luin ujmii tin* 
quarter-deck of the flagship, a e,*uqnnucn1 i»a*al officers 
ran appreciate, had there embraced lmu t saying he could 
not mdlicieutly thank him* and 11 u*rd *•*«■»*• kind c\prejnJoti 
which could not tail to make me happy/' Jenm had a.l ho 
insisted uj**»n hi* keeping th* sword id tin* Bjauedi rear- 
admiral who fell on Hard th «* " San Jo*,**!." 

Before dropping thin subject, which kn 1 ho niiph.Maaiif.ii**«H 
that attend* all cunt* ntionn icnvou imimdimSa ah«ii their 
personal deserts, it. r* right I«* say that N«d«*Mti had fo ld fia.un 
tin* first that Hollingwoed, Trowbridge, and huu*»«dt were 
the only ouch ** who made great exertion** on that glorum* 
dav : tin* other# did their duty, and * 01*10 not exactly to my 
mlhUwtmh*’ u Hir John Jervis," h<» continue*), 44 U not 
quite contented, hut m% y# nothing publicly.” He then quotes 
art anecdote which, if he had it from Jen on confirm* hi* own 
opinion nltouf tin* given* "Haider {tin* iToef of 

Btaff] mtitl, * Bir, the Haptaiii and Huliodco are *e}*ar»!ed fmtti 
the fleet* and utimipjiorted : shall we recall fltcttt ? 1 *1 wall 
not htivn tin* in recalled. I put my faith tit those .ship# ; it s* a 
disgrace that they urn not supjmrted and fam j »«q»f4futed,*” 

In hi* pith] in letter Jervis refrained alike from praise nu«I 
from blame, He mention* hut one name* that *4 Haider, a* 
Iteamr of despatches, and only incidentally say* that lie ha* 
Uhmi useful to him at all time*. In n. pmate letter to the 
First lainl he wa* mow ciplinit., yet ucarecly mh*<}Uate)y h«». 
Whitfovnr monicntitry tutpn*ft*iott of ifiijiaticiien «»nca(e*<| hum 
when anx inn* nlamfc tin* "Ciillmlnn ** and •'Haplaiii/* lie knew 
that hi* own flitgihip camld not got to ilmm in time for 
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cienfc support, and la* given an tlu* reason for reticence in his 
public letter that all hsui behaved uadi, and that he was fe ‘ con- 
fident that had those who were least in action been in the 9 
situation of the fortunate few, their conduct would not have 
been less meritorious.'" He then mentions by name's T Ton- 
bridge, — who led the fleet, — Nelson, ami Collingwood, and 
five ships (without the names of the* captains, *• Blenheim,’ 11 
"Prince ( 1 corgi*,” 41 Orion,” “ Irresistible,” and " Colossus, ” 
which u gallantly supported ” Troubridge, though just where 
or when is not specified. 44 The ships’ returns of killed and 
woumled,” he says explicitly, 44 although not always the 
criterion of their being more or less in action, is, in this in- 
stance, correctly seed’ This would include the* "Blenheim,” 
whose casualties were in exeess of any except the 44 (’a, plain," 
and Parker's ship, the “Prince fieorge,” which lost not many 
less than PnUiugwnod. Tie* 4 ‘ (lapt.aiu’s ” loss in killeel, 
twenty tour, was double that of any other ship, and in killed 
and wounded nearly erne-third that of the whole fleet. 

An interesting anecdote of Jervis shows the importance 
conceded by him to Nelson’s action. It rests on good author- 
ity, and is eminently characteristic of one who valued beyond 
most traits in an officer the power to assume responsibility. 
H The test of a man's courage,” he used to say, “is responsi- 
bility” In the evening, while talking over the events of the 
day, Balder spoke of Nelson's wearing out of the line as an 
unauthorized departure from the method of attack prescribed 
by the admiral. 41 It certainly was ho,” replied Jervis, "and 
if ever you commit such a breach of your orders, 1 will for- 
give you also.” Success covers many faults, yet it is difficult 
to Indie v«* that had Nelson been overwhelmed, the HoundnesK 
of his judgment and his resolution would not equally have 
had the applause of a man, who had just fought twenty -seven 
ships with fifteen, because “a victory was essentia! to Eng* 
land at that moment," The justification of departure from 
nr ders lies not in success, but in the conditions of the ease • 
and Jervis was not one In overlook these, nor hereafter to 
forget that only one man in his fleet had both ween the thing 
to do ami dared the responsibility of doing it. 

A victory so signal entailed, as a matter of course, n numfier 
of those rewards and titles with which Groat Britain judiciinisly 

m 
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fostered tin* spirit * »i eimihi! hm m her Sa\i. Tlirr.s* were to 
a considerable < * x t * * 1 1 1 affairs of routine and precedent, and Nel- 
son, know mg that juumr thig-olbeers had on >«-w *ral | *r«* v i* hij^ 
occasions liecn made baronet % wished i*» a vnj«l this hereditary 
dignity because in*'* *i* ^ s ^ t ii t with hi* mean*, He* of 

distinction ;i]m> prompted him to dcsir** one ul th«e*r i nders 
which carry with them the outward tok»-u *4 merit. Meeting 
I hink water the day after the hat! ha le* e\pir^ed hi* relue. 
lance to the baronetage, and up««n the otic T , asking him 
whether he would j*i« ha U> be a K night of the Halls, he re. 
plied, ** Ve* ; if my services have l»*»n *4 .my lalma let ihvm 
j«* noticed in a way that lie* public may know them/* To 
Elliot, who wa,s ahml to return at **m ** to England, he wrote, 
asking him to make known in* wide-s to ih»* Admiralty. ** If 
you can 1*' instrumental in keeping hack what, 1 e\j*ect will 
happen, it will be an additional obligation, I rcnoiu* to 
lake hereditary honour* without a fortune t«* *upj>»iiT the 
dignity, is to lower that honour it would he iny j*rnie to sup. 
port in proper splendour. There are other honour* which die 
with the possessor, and I should be proud to accept, if my 
efforts are thought worthy *4 the favour «»J my King,** 

Elliot, started for England a few* days afterward*, and 
reached London at a time when the wdmle country w a* ring- 
ing with the news of the victory-. Arriving at suet* a propo 
lions tiiomeui, there could have Iswil for N*d#ot» Mo letter 
advocate than this man, placed high in jsdilieal council*, ami 
having to give to the Ministry a long account of his career in 
tint MtNliti^rriitiimi*, throughout the whole of tv inch the Two 
had Iteeu in intimate contact and constant eorrcsjsMMletiec. 
Himself an eye-witness, and filled with enthiiMastu for Nelstm’s 
latest exploit, Elliot knew l**Ucr than any one that, it, wm no 
sporadic outburst, but only a signal maiofestat-hui of the 
intuitive sagacity, tin* flashing prompt nr**, and the $ti*utui*'<l 
energy, whose steady tire* In* had known to lmru, without 
slackening of force or change of motive, through two years of 
ehmn jiemmiil association mi public action !*» n, coiutuou etui. 
Thu government thus learned more of inin than cun easily 
transpire under ordinary service conditions, or 1*« shown even 
by an incident like that at St, Vincent; Hint Elliot** inlinifii* 
tion, free from nil bias of professional jmrtialitf m profem 
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siomil jealousy, doubtless was more useful to Nelson than 
any narrative of his own could have been. Even the royal 
favor was conciliated, despite the obstinate temper which 
yielded prejudiees with difficulty. “ l must rejoice,” wrote 
Nelson to tlie I hike of Clarence, who had mentioned to him 
the Kind's approval, " in having gained the good opinion of 
my Sovereign, whieh I once was given to understaml I had no 
likelihtH »d of enjoying.” 1 It was to tin* honor of the monarch 
that he was thus us pliant to admit merit in an oflieer as yet 
only rising to distinction, as 1m was firm at a later day to 
stamp with the marks of his displeasure the flagrant moral 
alterratkm of the then world-renowned admiral. 

The coveted Knighthood of the Hath was accorded on the 
1 7 tli of March, “ in order,” wrote the First Lord, “to mark 
the Uoyal approbation cd' your sueet‘,ssful and gallant exer- 
tions on several occasions during the course of the present 
war in the Mediterranean, and more particularly of your very 
distinguished eonduet in the glorious and brilliant victory 
obtained over the fleet of Spain by His Majesty’s fleet, cm the 
14th of February last.” Nelson’s delight was great and char- 
acteristic, Material rewards were not in his eyes the most 
real or the Holiest, •* Chains and Medals,” he wrote to his 
brother, 14 are what no fortune or connexion in England cam 
obtain ; and I shall feel prouder of those than all the titles in 
the King’s power to bestow.” To bis wife he said: u Though 
we can afford no more than a entlage — yet, with a contented 
uiiitd, in v chains, medals, and ribbons arc* all suflleient.” To 
receive home* wits second to no possession, except that of 
knowing be bad deserved it. 

On the evening of the Hattie of St Vincent, soon after the 
firing ceased. Nelson shifted his commodore's pendant to the 
“Irresistible,” of seventy -four guns, the “ < ‘aptain ” bung 
tmumitageable from t he damage done to her spars and rigging. 
Her hull nbo had bam ho battered, that he wrote it few days 
later she would never bn able Pi receive hint again, which 
proved to bi true; for although, after she had been patched 
up, lie returned to her temjsirarily, it newly fitted ship, the 
41 Theseus,” seventy four, was assigned to line flag, ns mnm us 
a reinforcement arrived from England, 

* Hw» «*»/#% iMgs III. 
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till I see it. ; and if t.h«*y do, what will tlm mi nos of Mexico 
and Pent signify, com part’d with tin* honour l doubt not. \v<* 
♦shall gain by lighting an angry l>ou? They will have thirty 
Kail of the lint*, we twenty or twinity-two ; lmt tear we .shall 
have a peart* before they are, ready to eome out. What 
u sad thing that will be ! " His mi ml reverts to the troops 
in Elba, which had been left in a most exposed position, and 
were now about to withdraw under the protection of some 
frigates, passing through a thousand miles of hostile sea open 
to the line-of-battle ships at Toulon. He is more concerned 
uUmt them than about Ids possible prize-money in the rich 
ships from Vera (’nr/ and Havana, whose* danger from his own 
squadron was agitating all Spain. “ Respecting myself,” he 
writes to Jervis, 4 * I wish to stay at sea, and I beg, if line-of- 
battle ships are left out , 1 either on this side the (Jut, or to the 
eastward of (Jibraltar, that l may be the man. This brings 
forward a subject which I own is uppermost iu my mind, 
t hat of the safety of our t rnnp*, should they embark from Elba, 
The Kreneh have a number of ships at Toulon. They may 
get two, three, or four ready, with a number of frigates, and 
make a push for our convoy, I am ready, you know, to go 
eastward to eover them, even to Porto Perm jo, or off Toulon, 
or Minorca, as you may judge proper/’ 

This exposed detachment continued to occupy Ids thoughts, 
A month later, on the 1 1th of April, he again writes : “ l own, 
Sir, my foldings are alive for the safety of our army from 
Elba. If the Ere ue }» get out two sail of the line, which I am 
confident they may dm our troops are lost, and what a triumph 
that, would be to them! ! know you have many ditlhudt ies to 
contend with, but I am anxious that nothing should miscarry 
under your order*. If you think a detachment, can he spared, 
I am ready to go and do my best for their protection/’ In 
liof.li letters he apologizes for this freedom of urgency with 
Ids superior: u 1 have said much, but yon have spoiled me by 
allowing nu* to speak and write freely, I trust you will not 
imagine that my taking the great liberty of tints mentioning 
my thought*, arises from any other motive than affection 
towards you/* 

•Jervis had already joined him on the IhI of April, before 
s Tlwl K iif ***■*, tin* umui iWi Meg still in the Tagu*. 
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tin* second letter was written. Hi* hotlaftun a bus l .'.ritdin), 
the detachment suggested |» v Nekott had Hut froji 

doubt a> t*> tin* danger of t he t r« M»ps, hut i i <mi tin 3 no imneui 
expeetai .imj of fh«* Spamdi find nmuhg out, The lint j*J 
tom* was already t« «• inferior, numerically, ?* * rmk any dnui 
notion, in vunv of such a r*mtihgeiir\ . I ‘on! nmtod will, 
divergent objects, Jervis would not l»e drawn mto t}§«* mum 
of dividing his force; but after r**«‘oiin»»it rinj* tin* p<irt, In 
was satisfied that tin* Spaniards e*mld m*l sail l*eh»re \»*lsor 
had time to fulfil the ptnpised missi* *?i, ami >*u tie* J 'J\ h nj 
April lu* gave him t he tier*\*e*an enters, Tie* hit t **r Iran# 
furred his own s*juadr* »n to the rummand **f Sir Janie* 
Hamnurez, ami start.***! at «*n«v. If*' had now returned u 
the u Captain/* whirl* ha* I doubtless c*«iue with Jem is 

H Hitt* is little ktter than 11 wreck,” hr wrote to a friend; 
hut the cripple# hu<! to te* kept to the fnmt, ending tin 
arrival of fresh ships. besides her, he had the *• C , olos*iiiM f M 
seventy four, ami “ I*eamterJ* fifty, with a suitable numb** 
of smaller rruisrrs. Passing within gunshot, of Port Mahon 
in Minorca, lie heard from several passing vessels that a 
French sipmdron of four ships -of ■the- Usu* was at.. sea, as he 
hud anf ieipateil ; ami these, ho afterwards learned, were seen 
ell Minorca only twenty two hours fief ore he passed, Fortin 
nntely a fresh northwest gale had carried them U# the south" 
ward, uml cm the I'M of April, sixty mi hut west of Uorssru, 
he joined the convoy, which carried over three thousand 
soldiers, Me reached Gibraltar with it in .safety in the early 
days of May, without adventure* of any kind. M f okervwl u 
timn-of-war brig evidently looking at m ^ but my charge wm 
Um iinj«.irtaiit to sojsimie one ship in chase of tmr, especially 
m three frigate* had purled company ; for until shut garrison 
is safe down, 1 do not think our hustiies* is w«dl fii<mhed. M 
Its arrival completed the evacuation of tin* Mediterranean, 

At Gibraltar several days wen* spent, evidently crowded 
with iidmitiistmtive details concerning the coming nud going of 
convoys, for there is hen* an almost total of Nidson** 

usually copious ktter«writiiig. An ititacttating and instructive 
incident is, however, mink known to m by one of il#« ilireit 
letters dated during these ten days* The ('onsttl of the 
United States of America had to apply it* him for the pro* 
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taation cif twelve Anuwiaan iimruhant ships, than at Malaga, 
against tin* prohabla dupradat ions of Franah privatoars lying 
in that port, whiah, under the ediet.s of the government of ilia 
Fretieh Kapuhtia, with whom tha Failed States was at peare, 
waiv exported to overhaul and aaptura thorn whan thay sailed. 
Nelson at onee aumpliad, ordering a British frigate to go to 
Malaga and esaort ilia vassals to tha Barbary noast, and avan 
out ot fit** Straits, if naaassary, hi doing this, ha wrota aour- 
taoiisly to tha Consul: ** I am sura of fulfilling tha wish as of 
my Sovereign, ami I hopa of strengthening tha harmony wluah 
a! prasant so happily subsist# hatwaaii tha two nations/' 

On tha 2 ft h of May Nelson rajoinad tha admiral off Cadi/,, 
and on tha 27th sldftad Ids own flag into tha “ Theseus.” ‘Elia 
day In* fun* ha la ft tha Heat, April 1 1th, Jarvis had derided to 
institute a st ria t eouiinereial hlnrkndr « *!' Cadi/., witli tha objaat 
of distressing Spanish trad**, pravant iug tha antranaa id* sup- 
plies, upon whiah depended t ha oparat ions of Spain against 
Portugal, as wall as bar naval preparations, and so fore iug tha 
Spanish llaat out to light, in order to rid itself of stiah am bar* 
rasHinuitt . Nelson, an eonimander of tha inshore squadron, 
had than issued tha naaassary natives to neutrals in tha port, 
in id to thin charge ha now returned. Under Jarvis’s infcellb 
gent partiality, ha, tha junior flug-oflieer, was thus intrusted 
with it command, whiah in tha aonduat of datails, grant and 
mimII, anti in emergencies, was praetieully independent. Jarvis, 
knowing Ida man, was content to hava it so, reserving of aoursa 
to himself fit** derision of tha broad outlinas of military exer* 
t ion. Tim inshore squadron was gradually increased till it 
numbered ten sail of-tha bias Tim bouts of tin* float, whiah 
had Inn rowing guard off tha hurl tor's mouth under tha 
general su part buou of tha two salt tor Ihtg-ofllaars, warn 
ordered, shortly attar Selnm/s arrival, to raport to him ; 
nipt upon hi in, indeed, devolved j natty Hourly all tha native 
enterprises of tin* llaat , ft Was bin praet iee to visit tha litm 
of Ip nit h every flight in his barge, to hip* by personal inspec- 
tion of these oiitposts that Ids inst-rurl ions waft' fully observed, 
“Our inferiority/’ ha wrota al«»ut this tiiua, u is greater than 
iiit fora, 1 am Unruly out of shot, of a Spanish rear-admiral, Tha 
I hum hope for f *eaee, hut must soon fight us, if tha war goes on/’ 
Anothar motive, par ha pa avan mora imparativa than tha 
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wish to force the Dons out, now compelled Jervis to seek by 
all means to increase the activity of his fleet, and to intrust 
the management of such activities to his most zealous and 
capable subordinate. These were the months of the great 
mutinies of the British Navy, in which the seamen of the 
Channel fleet, and of the North Sea fleet, at the Nore, had 
taken the ships out of the hands of their officers. The details 
of Jervis’s management, which was distinguished as much by 
keen judgment and foresight as by iron-handed severity, that 
knew neither fear nor ruth when it struck, belong to his 
biography, not to Nelson’s ; but it is necessary to note the 
attitude of the latter, a man more sympathetic, and in common 
life gentler, than his stern superior. Always solicitous for 
everything that increased the well-being and happiness of his 
crew, — as indeed was eminently the case with Jervis also, — 
he did not withhold his candid sympathy from the grievances 
alleged by the Channel fleet ; grievances which, when temper- 
ately presented to the authorities, had been ignored. “ I am 
entirely with the seamen in their first complaint. We are a 
neglected set, and, when peace comes, are shamefully treated ; 
but for the Nore scoundrels,” passing on to those who had 
rebelled after substantial redress had been given, and had 
made unreasonable demands when the nation was in deadly 
peril, “ I should be happy to command a ship against them.” 
Jervis’s measures received full support from him, clear-headed 
as ever to see the essentials of a situation. The senior vice- 
admiral, for instance, went so far as to criticise the com- 
mander-in-chief for hanging a convicted mutineer on Sunday. 
“Had it been Christmas Day instead of Sunday,” wrote Nel- 
son, “I would have executed them. We know not what 
might have been hatched by a Sunday’s grog : now your dis- 
cipline is safe.” His glorious reputation and his known 
kindly character, supported by that of his captain, made- 
mutiny impossible under his flag. It had not been up a 
month on board the “ Theseus,” which was lately from the 
Channel and infected with the prevalent insubordination, 
when a paper was dropped on the quarter-deck, expressing 
the devotion of the ship’s company to their commander, and 
pledging that the name of the “ Theseus ” should yet be as 
renowned as that of the “Captain.” 


CLUNK BLOCK A UK OF CADIZ 




Tilts stringent blockade, anti tins fears for the specie. ships, 
weighed heavily on the Spaniards, who were nut as a nation 
hearty in support of a war into which they had been coerced 
by France. Their authorities were petitioned to compel tins 
Heel to go out. Whatever the event, the British would at 
least have to retire for repairs; while* if the Lima and IIava.ua 
ships to look lor which the Cadi/, people every morning 
Hocked to the walls, tearing they might be already in the 
enemy’s hands ~ should be raptured, the merchants of Spain 
would be. ruined. Better lose ten ships-nf-thc-liue, if need be, 
than this convoy. With rumors of this sort daily reaching 
him, Nelson’s faculties were in a constant slate of pleasing 
tension. He was in his very element of joyous excitement 
and expectation. ** We are in the advance day and night, 
prepared for battle; bulkheads down, ready to weigh, cut, or 
slip,* an the occasion ina\ require. I have given out a line of 
battle — myself to lead ; and you may rest assured that I will 
make a vigorous attack upon them, the moment their noses 
an* outside the Diamond. Bray do not send me another 
slop,” be implores ; *• if you send any more, they may believe 
we are prepared, amt know of their intention.” 44 If they 
come out,” he writes later to a naval friend, wltcm be had 
ton sail under him, “them will 1st no fighting Irnynmi my 
nquitriron.” 

To increase yet further the pressure upon the Spanish fleet 
to come out, a bombardment was planned against tint town 
and the shipping, the superintendence of which also was 
intrusted to the commander of the inshore squadron. Only 
mu* bomb vessel was provided, ho that very extensive results 
could scarcely have been anticipated, but Nelson saw, with 
evident glee, that the enemy's gunboats had taken advanced 
positions, and intended to have a hand in the nights work. 
« Hu much the better,” wrote he to .Jervis ; 41 1 wish to make it 
a warm night in Cadiz, If they venture from their wails, I 
nlm!l give johnny * his full scope for fighting. It will serve 
to talk of 1 fetter than mischief.” 14 It is good ” he writes to 
anot her, 44 at these times to keep the devil out of their heads. 

S <%»!, «*r h i f!», ft*** mhfa% ■ leaving the Mirhor it* tifwK instriul of rate 
ittg It ftum tit** UtiUm, 

* Th* Ilf U Mi mwimnu 
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l had rather see fitly hy tin* enemy, than mir haul'd 

by 

The bombardment, which was continued upon Uni anarr.H*, 
t sivn nights did Huh* direct harm; hut it 1**4 S* a >harp hand- 
to-hand contest between tin* Hnirdi a i id >paiuvh boats, m 
which Nelson personally bore a )uit, and upon sshirh he 
afterwards to have d\v«l? v»*th «* v*-n greater pride and 
self-satisfaction than ii]*nis the magmUeeut v mtune* with 
which Ids name is associated. ** It was during tins primd that 
perhaps my |«*rsonal c*mi age w,r. ne *rc cufr.picnoos than at 
any other part of my Hie.” i Hi the hr-.! night the Spaniards 
sent out a * 4 real number of tnort.ir gunboats and aimed 
launches. Upon these he three!. 4 a v 3 porous attack to lie 
made, which res 3i He* I in their l*ung driven back under the 
walks of Uadi/ ; the llrilhh, whu pur an d them, capturing two 
boats and a ianneh. hi the affray, he says, “ I \vm imurded in 
my barge with its common mew of ten men, cnvswaiu, < mpiutft 
Freeinanth\ and myself, bv the commander of f 1m gunboats; 
t he Spanish barge row* d twenty --si & oars, l^idc* idHeer*, — 
thirty men in the whole. This was. a service hand to hand 
with swords in which my cuimwain, John Sykm*, in»w no 
more, twice Havnl my life, Kighfeen of the Spaniards being 
killed and several wounded, we mieeeeded tit taking their 
commander.” In his re|*ort he complimented this Spanish 
officer, I km Miguel Tyrsisoti, tt|*m hin gallantry. .Near a hum 
dred Spaniard* were mndtt primmer* in tins nharp itkirmtidi. 

Not even this insult of bombardment mm .wifflcietit to attain 
tins designed end of forcing tins enemy *n fleet out to fight. 
Thu Spaniard* confined thetiirndve* to a pauftivu defence by 
their shorn batterimi, which proved indeed stitliciefit U* pro- 
teet the town and shipping, for «i> the second night, they gut 
the range of the ta mile vessel mi accurately that the Hritwh 
wens forced to withdraw her; but thin did not mlteve the 
vital pressure of tin* blockade, which could only tie renwved 
by the mobile naval force coming out and fighting. So far 
from doing this, the Hjiauiidi ship* of win *htft«nl their berth 
inside to get out of the range «f NVluott mml longing 

eyes upon the smaller vessel* which lay muir lint tutrltor** 
mouth, forming a barricade against Imat attack, ntnl threaten- 
ing the offensive measure* to which they rawly maortcdL 
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"At present tilt' hriga In* too tdoae to each other to hope fur 
a dash at t hem, but mh>ii I expert to iiud one off her guard, 
ami " For tin* rest, Iiih Huiiguiuc resolve to persist in 

uimtAuiur until it Umorue* unbearable, ami insures the de- 
Mi'nl it titin v«*iit in the words: “it Mazurcdn will not 

emuc out., down comes * -adi/ ; ami not only (‘adi/., but their 
iteeiT 

Tli in rlonr micreshion of varied ami exciting active sendee, 
unbroken between the day of hi* leaving Lisinm, March at In 
ami the Halt* < <1 the la 4. bombardment, «J uly ath, had it m 
usual off »*«’!. upon Ids spirit a. Ilk correspondence in all 
animation, lull of vitality amt energy, betraying throughout 
ill** huppiu* as of an existence absorbed in congenial work, at 
peace with itself, conscious of powor adequate to t ho highest 
demands upon it, and rejoicing m tin* strong admiration and 
confidence frit ami expressed towards him on all sides, espe- 
cially by those whose esteem hr an *st valued. Hr complains 
of hi* health, indeed, from time to time * !m cannot lant au» 
f*Sli**r winter ; hr m suffering for the want of a IV w months’ 
rest, which hr must mk for in tin) coming October, and trust* 
that, % * after four years and nine month*’ nervier, without turn 
liioineiiTa rejmse for Imdy or mind, credit will 1«* given me 
that I do not sham.*’ 

Ilodily suffering wan. Ida constant attendant, to which he 
it! ways remained subject, but at thin time it, wan powerless to 
depress the moral energies which, under hew stimulating 
conditions, at. hmr.i bed, something * *f their elastic forer, 
Tle-y m-vi'f, indeed, failed to rise equal to HMiHinent emer- 
gency, ho We v IT obscured ill hours of gloom, or perplexity, 
or mental conflict ; lmt may, supported by the concur retire 
til fvii v favoring iidluener, they earned him along in t!u* 
full How of pro?i|niUy ami exhdamlinn, Thanking Bari 
SjM'iirer, the Firat Tool of the Admimlty f for n ecititplb 
lueiitary b*t.t«T* he miyn ; "The nfihmimtcd praixe* itr «Jolin 
♦tei'vci has ev«*r heapnl, and continues to lump cm nu% are ii 
tiolile tew aid for any services which lilt officer under Ilk 
command could jviTforiu, Nor is your Tordxhtp less profits*) 
in I lie in, 11 To Ids wife he writes i M I ttssttm you l never 
was better, and rich in the praises of every initti* front tint 
highest to l he lowest in the fleet,” •* Tlw im|teriotit§ call of 
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honour to MTVtt my fomitry, in 1 1*»* « fitly flung lb.it krrjia jm* 
a moment trout you, ami a Iit»j*«% that by May mg a hi 1 1<* U mger, 
it may enable you to enjoy Ui**m* IjU U* Uimh ton \\lueh vuii y,u 
highly men!.*' “My Into alhur hop* J will mT t brim* 1 *, ha\ or 
irn* in the opinion ol the worth. I have hah flatlet y eiioiigh ft# 
make me \ aim ami ,suret\x* enough **» make un* **» *iif i« it^i jt., 

Xofta In Naval Uiography and llptoiy. «h*5 tngmd)*'d Tup 1 * hate 
it jM'tsottalily «*ii Jy Ii’jo \i\bf than t iol «d li**’ m< 11 v*bo i * I* 1 f lit in, 
l it** hit#' t*j tli»? M I 'aplaiii,'* X * I '’!•* • 1 * ' flag-hop at >t V m«au*t , r,ui 
tl»fri*furt* Mauvi’iy fail lo t* aT j •*. Ho authm r. indohted to 

Lieutenant Henry <‘liaiul**a Uni, Ik N . m *1 * -ihi,..; hi* aHoUom m ft**, 
following paragraph in tie* X.o.h « hi*! i-h M l*»Lh uT \m\, 

p. ‘J15: 

"Ihi the night of Friday, Mai* it tfgd, Ui* 1 1 aj-l.im. of 71 gum# 
(Lor*! NV|*«».|i%* hup when li** l«*oli the San »f« «* m' J b « bob bah ly 

boon converted ini?* a bulk at I*»y itemfh, foe* and w ,*.■•* totally 
<li*ht r* *yoil, Tim .San •!«*•*• i, whe li lay alongside, w *•* ^ itb .hfloMjt y 

preserved.” 

f Til** inr’M a-« *3i fit > t m;t lb .Sponhi Koo-< h* *, 
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Tiir. PsM-ti h-.fu, Arn mi* i At.AhM Tr M ini 1 1 . X i.osi h nts 
Mull i Ami. ■ Hf n iin !«» Km»um* ■— ■ lit .i*u\n Sr. Vimt.nt'm Ki.i ,i ; i „ 

AM* Hi Si ISiM 1 ill, ,\!l l*m UiiASKAS ’lit WA I'« * 1 ! mi; Tut 1,0 N 

An MAM I M. 


dt i.v, I7ur-Ai*ttn„ 1 7U.X. AiiK, dD. 

rilOO nundi huoooh* h not w 1ml ly doKirahlo; an oooasional 
I boating i* good for toon and nations, Win n Nolsnn 
wr*iti* tin* won in with width t In* prodding ohaptor unds, ho 
was on tli** ovo of a sharp jvv*‘ih»s nn*t in atfompl ing an 
onforprino that, ha* 1 orouph d his t bought* for nmro t him throo 
month*. Wliilo musing for tin* Viortoy of Mnxiro, l adorn 
dorvi* loft LihImiii with tho Hoot, ho had oytiHtdmnl tho pirn- 
dbiltfy of tin* tummy 1 * fronmiro-aldp*, warnod of Undr dangor, 
taking rofugo in tin* Canary inland*, whinh btdmtg to Bpnitn 
Modiiating upon tin* oontingonoy, In* had for mod it projwfc of 
Hotting thorn thorn, amt probably had atroady nuggoatod tho 
nialtor to Jorvin, taking advantage of tho froodom pormittod 
him by tho hit! or in ad vanning opinioun. Howovor that ho, 
iiiitiioiliattdy hoforo ho nturtod to moot tho Klba oonvoy, tin* 
oumiuundrrdn-nhiof a shod for Ida plan, whioh hr mdmiittod 
in writing, at! or miking it ovor with Troubridoo, his intimaf o 
Irumd, upon win**** judgmont dm i * also groaliy roliod. Ho- 
gatdud us a purolv naval o&pritiiion, Solium poinfod out that 
if, wan nnhjooi to groat n urn hunt ioa, hooauso, tho land luting 
vo* y high* f 1 wind * ouhl not ho dopiuidnd on. It might 
blow in from tho M*a, hm if :■»» it would bo by daylight, whioh 
would doprivo tho atlark of tho h«uio!ii* of it NurprtHO | whilo 
nt night tin* land wind wan too fitful and tt urn! mbit* to aiomro 
f ho Khtjm roar long f lour nNohoragu Indoro tho tummy tumid 
tl vor t liosn, and ha vo tmm for ado* plain preparation aguhmt 
oahumIi. 

For t! lotto wmom, oorininty of mummn would defwuir! upon 
cu«t»|M*ratton by tho army, nod for that Ntd*on miggowted that 
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the Elba troops, over ! hree thousand strong. ahv.uh m t.rans- 
I »ort.s uiid on their way* wmihl provide u f * atujjeo available 
ami sufficient. Save a naval dadt by Blake, tie or f bun a 
century Indore, Tenerife had never U*»*n M-noudy aft, irked. 
Probably, therefore, the heights commanding ! la* tunsi of 
Santa (Tuz had not ken fortified. and could be r.ia h sn/ed 
by tin* detachment designated ; besides who la f he wain- supply 
was exposed to interrupt i* *ti by an on! ad*' enemy. If only 
General J)e Burgh e«m! i be persuaded, NThem was sun* of 
nuecess, and offered himself !»> command i ho naval contingent. 
Failing tin* consent ot I to Burgh. whom he and JVn ts b*t U 
thought deficient in moral courage to undertake responsibility, 
could not the admiral got leeostauer !a»m * 1 lar.o the governor 
of Gibraltar, who wouhl have at Inn tin.pon.-d on*’ thousand to 
fifteen hundred mm? More would hr Im-u.-r, hut ot ill with 
that number success would 1 m* probable, 44 Soldier**." regretted 
Nelson characteristically, u have not the fame ImiMuchh in un- 
dertaking a political measure that wr havr ; we look to the 
Uuwdit of our Country and ri^k our mv« fame f im l$f P merely] 
every day to serve her: u soldo r ol*eys lm nrder* and no 
more." But ho thought t FI lam an e*eep? j*.u, * t f*4 thru ... 
could not tlie substantial advantages move him? The public 
treasure at Spain that might Is* seized would In* inn nr *««v«*u 
millions sterling;. Think what that sum would U\ *• throw n 
into circulation in England! " where «|»*ci« payment had just 
Won »u«j*nd«»d. It wan nearly a year's value *4 tin* Mibadms 
which Great Britain wm lavishing on the general war. 
Whatever the merit* of Nelson’* judgment u|«»u the soldiers 
of his day, thin avowal of readiness, for tin* nation^ *ak«% to 
risk fame — reputation — which wm in hi* eye* the dearest 
of fwmsessions, should not Ik* over limited* It mm the y^l he 
had to give; to h miml life wm bit it vulgar tiling com pared f*» 
if* HU mmmr, both liefor** and after, fully l**re out. the Uniat. 

While on tint return with the Kflut troops, in a despatch 
unit ahead of the convoy, h« jogs Jorvtx’* iti«uf»ory iifomt 
O’Hara, having doubtless ascertained that Jin* Hondo as they 
impacted* would not deviate from \m orders to proceed to 
Linton. “ I liojw you will press General tfflaru nlvait 
Tenerife, What it strife*! it would \#*V f In it ropy «i fliin 
letter forwarded to the Admiralty, ptmmmMj by dervia fur 
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its general information, t ima* words were omitted. 1‘nssibi y 
ho had already Mutinied O'Hara, and found him unwilling p‘ r 
In* was not optimistic ; pi » nhi 1 *Iy dnvhs himstdf thought that the 
fitting conditions had not v**t obtained, and did nut cart* to \ v \ t 
f.Iii* idea get abroad before the hour fur cNerufbm arrived, 

1 1 m time, tin* cnniniander-in-ehiol’ jmdVnvd to keep his 
concentrated bet *re Cadi/,, and to try to worry tin* tommy tm \ t 
in battle ; fur which object, indisputably the must, advan- 
tageous to he pursued, In* also naturally wished to use Ids 



mmt-H or rnt‘4 .%*m M-»uiouam*m% 

(Fittm AV|*«#**f JmrwL) 


mmt active and efficient subordinate. Jiftf.lt blockade nnd 
tmnihnrdinont ha\ ho? failed to provoke the enemy to net ion, 
and intelligence having burn received that a tn-a u j ip 
from Manila had put into Teimnifc, it. wan derided m duly to 
make the attempt., which had only been p“ a pi amd never 
abandoned, hi words written by ott the iNtli of *1 11 

tin* eombt n»iu determining .ba vi .'n r«»ume are dearly indicated. 
** | nj-di them fellows would mint* out , and t le U, with the gnntl 
whips we have left (alter H general engagement], We might 
|*e n little at liberty to make dashes, t hope your design 
aUiiit Teiieriffe will not get Wind* by making tti«|UtrteH at U t « 
present moment. Whenever t see it/' lie added ebariietciv 

mtieallv* ten hours shall decide its fate. Although nuithlit 
to obtain the troops upon which lie considered certainty to 
depnd* lie felt liHbi Umr for the result, Two hundred 
lulilif lotial marine a must \w given, and certain jellied artillery 
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and ammunition in excess of what he had. With these, “ I 
have no doubt of doing the job as it ought to be, the moment 
the ships come in sight.” “ Under General Troubridge ashore, 
and myself afloat, I am confident of success.” 

On the 14th of July he received his orders, which were to 
seize Santa Cruz, the chief town, and hold the island to ran- 
som, unless all public treasure were surrendered to his 
squadron, in which case the contribution on the inhabitants 
should not be levied. “God bless and prosper you,” wrote 
Jervis, who, although he considered the enterprise promising, 
was less sanguine than his junior. “I am sure you will 
deserve success. To mortals is not given the power of com- 
manding it.” On the 15th Nelson sailed, having under his 
command three seventy-fours, a fifty-gun ship, three frigates, 
and a cutter. Towards sundown of the 20th the Peak of 
Teneriffe was sighted, distant fifty or sixty miles. The follow- 
ing morning the landing-party, a thousand strong, under the 
command of Captain Troubridge, was transferred to the 
frigates. The intention was to keep the line-of-battle-ships 
out of sight, while the frigates, whose apparent force would 
carry no impression of menace, approached near enough to 
make a dash during the night. It was hoped that thus the 
assault might be so far a surprise as to enable the British to 
storm from the rear a fort on the heights, to the northeast 
of the town, and commanding it. Santa Cruz was then to be 
summoned. In the meantime the ships-of-the-line would be 
coming in from the sea, and upon arrival would support the 
shore movement by bringing their broadsides to bear upon the 
walls. 

By midnight the frigates were within three miles of the 
landing-place ; but there strong wind and contrary current 
delayed them, and before they could get within a mile the day 
dawned. Thus discovered, the hope of surprise was lost. At 
6 a.m., when the squadron approached, Troubridge went 
on board the “ Theseus ” and told Nelson that he thought, 
if the heights over the fort, in its rear, could be seized, 
he could yet compel it to 'surrender. The landing-party 
was therefore put on shore at nine, but could not dispossess 
the enemy, who had recognized the importance of the position 
indicated by Troubridge, and had occupied it in force. The 
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ships-of-the-line endeavored to get within range of the fort, 
to batter it, but could not come nearer than three miles. They 
were unable even to reach anchoring-ground, and, as it was 
blowing very fresh, they struck their topgallantmasts and 
stood off and on. At night Troubridge re-embarked his men 
on board the frigates, which had remained where they were. 
The following morning, July 23d, Nelson abandoned the 
attempt upon the fort, recalling the frigates ; and, as the wind 
did not yet serve to approach the shore, he continued under 
sail during that day and the next. The members of the landing- 
party rejoined their proper ships. 

Troubridge’s failure to act at once upon his own judgment, 
and seize the heights above the fort, instead of waiting until 
he could communicate with the admiral, whereby were lost 
more than three invaluable hours, excites surprise, in view of 
the extremely high value set upon him as an officer by St. 
Vincent and Nelson ; and is the more singular because the 
latter, in certain “ Recommendations,” dated July 17, had in- 
dicated the heights, as well as the fort, among the objects to 
be secured. It is, of course, possible that these Recommen- 
dations were not given out ; but even so, the formal orders 
issued gave ample discretion. This hesitation was wholly 
contrary to Nelson's own readiness to assume responsibility, 
and probably accounts for his subsequent remark, in a private 
letter, that had he himself been present this first attempt 
would not have failed. Occurring in an officer of Troubridge’s 
high standing, and contrasted with Nelson’s action at St. 
Vincent, as well as on many other occasions, the incident 
serves to bring out forcibly the characteristic eminence of the 
latter, — the distinction between a really great captain and 
the best type of a simply accomplished and gallant officer. It 
may safely be said that had Nelson been in the frigates that 
morning, and thought as Troubridge thought, he would either 
have had the heights without waiting for orders, or, to use his 
own words on a former occasion, would have “ been in a con- 
founded scrape.” 

His first plan having miscarried, Nelson was nevertheless 
unwilling to forsake the enterprise wholly, without attempting 
a direct assault upon the town itself. Meantime the enemy 
was not idle, but employed the delay caused by the wind to 

17 
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collect a greater force, and to develop further the preparations 
to repel attack. At half-past five in the evening of July 24 
the squadron reached an anchorage two or three miles north 
of Santa Cruz, and all boats were ordered prepared for a night 
expedition. Captain Fremantle, of the frigate “Seahorse,” 
had with him his wife, whom he had lately married; and with 
them Kelson, who intended to lead the attack in person, 
supped that evening. He was conscious of the imminent 
danger to which he was about to expose himself and his fol- 
lowers ; it is indeed scarcely possible that he could, in under- 
taking the adventure, have expected to succeed, except through 
some happy accident skilfully improved, — the deserved good 
fortune which had so often attended him. It was not so much 
the hope of victory that moved him, as the feeling that to re- 
treat baffled, without a further effort, would be worse than 
defeat. • This in fact was the reason which he afterwards gave. 
“ Although I felt the second attack a forlorn hope, yet the 
honour of our Country called for the attack, and that I should 
command it. I never expected to return.” “ Your partiality 
will give me credit,” he wrote to Jervis, “that all has hitherto 
been done which was possible, but without effect : this night 
I, humble as I am, command the whole, destined to land under 
the batteries of the town, and to-morrow my head will prob- 
ably be crowned with either laurel or cypress. I have only to 
recommend Josiah Kisbet [his stepson] to you and my Coun- 
try.” He urged Kisbet not to go in the boats, on the ground 
.that his mother should not run the risk of losing both hus- 
band and son in one night, and that in the absence of Captain 
Miller, who was going in charge of a division of men, Kisbet’s 
duties with the ship demanded his remaining. Kisbet steadily 
refused, and his presence was the immediate means of saving 
the admiral’s life. 

At eleven p. m. the boats shoved off, carrying a thousand 
men. The orders were for all to land at the mole, the inten- 
tion being to storm it, and the batteries covering it, in a body, 
and to fight their way, thus massed, to the great square, which 
was designated as the place for rallying. A coiisiderable sea 
-was running and the night dark, so that the Spaniards did not 
discover the assailants till they were within half gunshot. 
The bells of the place then began to ring, and a heavy fire 
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opened* amid which the British pushed vigorously forward. 
Many, however, missed the mole. Nelson’s own boat reached 
it with four or five besides, and the parties from these suc- 
ceeded in carrying the mole itself, advancing to its head and 
spiking the guns ; but there they were met with such a sus- 
tained fire of musketry and grape from the citadel and the 
neighboring houses, that they could get no farther. Many 
were killed and wounded, and the rest after a struggle had 
to retreat. 

Troubridge, with a number of others who missed the mole, 
landed amid a heavy surf, which stove the boats on a rocky 
beach and tumbled the men into the water, whereby most of 
the ammunition was spoiled. In the midst of the turmoil 
the cutter “ Fox 99 was struck by a shot under water, and went 
down, taking with her her commander and ninety-seven men. 
Although the scaling-ladders had all been lost in the general 
upset, those who here got on shore succeeded in climbing over 
the walls, and forced their way to the place of rendezvous in 
the great square. There Troubridge, having assembled be- 
tween three and four hundred men, held his ground, awaiting 
Nelson and the party that might have entered by way of the 
mole. 

It was in vain. Nelson had been struck by a grapeshot in 
the right elbow, as, with sword drawn, he was stepping from 
the boat to the landing. Bleeding profusely and faint, but 
clinging with his left hand to the sword, which had belonged 
to his uncle Maurice Suckling, he fell back into the arms of 
Josiah Nisbet, who managed with considerable presence of 
mind to bind up the shattered limb and stop the flowing of the 
blood. A few men being got together, the boat pushed oft to 
take the admiral back to the ship. At this moment occurred 
the sinking of the “ Fox ; 99 upon which much delay ensued, 
because Nelson refused to abandon the men struggling in the 
water, and insisted upon looking personally to their being 
saved. At last the “ Seahorse ” was reached ; but here again 
he would not go on board, saying that he would not have 
Mrs. Fremantle alarmed by seeing him in such a condition 
and without any news of her husband, who had accompanied 
the landing. When he got to the “ Theseus,” he declined 
assistance to climb to the deck. u At two in the morning,” 
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wrote ][ostt\ mm of In- r midshipmen, u h«» had been with him 
continuously since the *• Agamemnon ” 1* i 1 Kugland. “ Admiral 
Nr Ison returned on linard, being dreadfully u minded in \ h ( * 
right arm. I leave you t * > judge *4 my sit uat i**n f when I be- 
held our boat approach with him, ulm I may say bn* been a 
smmti father to sms his right arm dangling by his side, \s hi It* 
with the other he h* l|»ri| hinmetl to jump up t n«* ships suit*, 
ami with a spirit that aetoumhed » any »*ne t told tljr surgrou 
to get his ins! laments ready, lor la* knew h«* imr:4 lose Ins 
arris, ami that tin* so* «n«T it >vn.* oil the hollos-, 

At day light Tmubridge, who had » * * i 1« i muis** ammunition 
from Spanish prisoner*, Mnrt«-d Irons Urn ojuare to try what 
could lie done without ladder* ag.n sot the citadel; hut, limb 
iisg every approach blocked hv overwhelming force, lie had to 
retreat. Having neither powder nor plot rami*, and no boats 
with which to return to the ship, he s*mt a flag «»| truce to tin* 
governor to say that In* was prepared to burn the place down 
with means at Isis disposal, but, being need reluctant to «h« mo, 
wan willing to treat, upon condition of the whole paily bring 
permitted b» return to the idnps, fie»* and with their arum, 
One scarcely* known which not to admire, Ttouhndgc’s rmnj 
audacity in making such a demand, or the cluvalrmn* rrudb 
mass wilh which thc*c honorable term# were at oner granted 
to a man who&e gallant bearing ronipi-Jb'd the t^trrm *4 (sin 
enemies, I Nut Juan tJuticrrr/ had tc pulsed the various at- 
tempts will* such steadiness and w alc’hf had managed 

his bimhwm mo well, that Im rouh! afford to 1 »« liberal. He 
agreed that Trnnhridge’s men sdi*»uld withdraw, carrying off 
with them III! Hritiwli e<|tiipiiicti!^ to .tmcli boatr* ;r« had 

been taken by the Spaniards, but could -still swum * *n the 
other ham), it was stipulated that no futilmr at tempt ti|xm 
tin* town should Ik* made by NcbtonS *«pMdrost. JVmohcr* on 
Imth td»h*s were to Ik* given sip. Tins nn ang-esuent having 
tserii concluded, the governor ds reeled tb:*l the Hfilash wounded 

Hhutlhl In* at Of ic*« received i »tt«* the hospitals, while the real of 

the party, with their color* (lying, marched to the nude, and 

then* embarked, 

Tmubridgn dwelt with evident pisde upon hi* part, its t liif# 
night** work, — a pride that wa.«* shared then by hi* *u|#*ri«#r*, 
and will be justified in the eyes of military men n**w. ** Tim 
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